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In The 

Twilight Zone 





"In many respects, we're living inside a 
science fiction novel," remarks J.G. 
Ballard, author of Empire of the Sun, in 
his intriguing interview with James 
Verniere. If this issue of The Twilight 
Zone has a theme, it's one that is cen- 
tral to Ballard's own work — that science 
is, in effect, modern sorcery. Technolo- 
gy has the same power over our lives 
today that magic had over primitive 
times. 

Consider: Both Ballard and film- 
maker Steven Spielberg, who directed 
the film version of Ballard's novel, were 
profoundly affected by World War II — 
an era when humanity experienced for 
the first time the awesome conse- 
quences of technology unchecked. Each 
chose to work out their feelings about 
those experiences through science 
fiction — Spielberg through such films as 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind and 
E.T; Ballard through "New Wave" sf 
like The Atrocity Exhibition, The 
Drought, and Terminal Beach — before 
confronting them realistically in Empire 
of the Sun. 

As another example, Robert R. 
McCammon's last novel. Swan Song, 
was an epic of the struggle between 
good and evil, sparked by the ultimate 
technological nightmare, nuclear war. 
In Stinger, his newest novel, previewed 
exclusively in this issue, the same battle 
is presented in science-fictional terms. 
The "angels" and "devils" of this terrify- 
ing new thriller are alien beings from 
distant worlds. 

Our Twilight Zone Gallery this is- 


sue explores the same topic in visual 
terms, by focusing on the work of ten- 
time Hugo Award-winning artist Kelly 
Freas. More than any other living art- 
ist, Freas is responsible for the modern 
look of science fiction art (and is also 
responsible for this issue's striking cover 
painting). 

One man who has dedicated his 
life to preserving the distinction be- 
tween fact and fantasy is James Randi. 
A world-renowned stage magician and 
escape artist, Randi is also an extremely 
eloquent counterforce to the recent 
wave of uncritical mysticism that's been 
sweeping the country. His most recent 
book. The Faith-Healers (Prometheus 
Press), exposes fraud among so-called 
"spiritual" healers. His frank conversa- 
tion with interviewer Stanley Wiater 
reveals clearly how he's earned the title 
of "Truth's Bodyguard." It's timely, pro- 
vocative reading. 

On a lighter note, Deborah 
Quilter, who contributed last issue's ar- 
ticle on "The Zero Factor," returns with 
"The Ghost in the Gray-Flannel Suit," a 
tongue-in-cheek first-person account of 
a "scientific" ghost-hunting expedition 
to a reportedly haunted castle. As an 
added treat, we've also included an es- 
say by Stephen King entitled " 'Ever Ft 
Raw Meat?' and Other Weird Ques- 
tions," in which he explains the strate- 
gies he's developed to cope with the 
strange queries he receives from his 
countless readers. It reveals a side of 
King's character not often seen — that of 
a patient, compassionate man who 


genuinely cares for his fans. 

Of course, our primary business 
here at The Twilight Zone is storytel- 
ling, and this issue features one of our 
largest and most varied selections ever, 
including nev? tales from horror 
authors T. M. Wright (his first maga- 
zine publication ever!), Chet Williamson, 
and Charles L. Grant. Grant, whose 
last novel The Pet was a finalist for the 
World Fantasy Award, has just published 
a new novel, Tor Fear of the Night, a 
Tor hardcover. Grant is also featured in 
a major new horror anthology. Prime 
Evil (NAL) edited by frequent Twilight 
Zone contributor Douglas Winter, 
which also includes new stories from 
Stephen King, Peter Straub, Dennis 
Etchison, and Whitley Streiber. 

In addition, there are new tales 
from Brenda Clough, Charles R. Saun- 
ders, and Roy florrels, as well as poems 
by Joe Haldeman (whose latest novel. 
Tool of the Trade, is an Avon paper- 
back), and Michael Bishop (whose nov- 
el, The Secret Ascension, will be pub- 
lished in paperback by Tor in June). We 
also feature tv/o new "TZ Firsts," by 
Anita Evangelista and Nancy Baker, 
and a special column on the "Buried 
Treasure" to be found in small press edi- 
tions, by journalist Bob Morrish. You'll 
also note, at various places around the 
magazine, a new feature of ours: "mini- 
interviews',' with some of the authors in 
the magazine, a feature you requested 
in the Survey we included last issue. 

We hope >'ou enjoy the issue, and 
trust we'll see you again next time. ■ 
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Books 

EDWARD BRYANT 


On the many faces of 
horror— mystical, psycho- 
logical, and high-tech. 

Weaveworld by Clive Barker 
Antibodies by David J. Skal 
The Kill Riff by David J. Schow* 

Scars by Richard Christian Matheson 
Blood Kiss by Dennis Etchison 
Torture Tomb by C. Dean Anderson 
Doom City edited by Charles L. Grant 
A Very Large Array edited by Melinda 
M. Snodgrass 

The Raging Tide: or, The Black Doll's 
Imbroglio by Edward Gorey 
The Science Fiction and Fantasy 

Engagement Calendar 1 988 compiled 
by Aleister Halley 
Dreams of Flesh and Sand by 
_W. j: Quick 

Herman Melville wrote, To produce a 
mighty book, you must choose a 
mighty theme. No great and enduring 
volume can ever be written on the flea, 
though many there be that have tried 
it." Okay, if not a flea, then how about 
a rug? 

Looming Terror 

To say that Clive Barker's hefty new 
novel Weaveworld (Poseidon Press, 
$18.95, 584 pp., ISBN 0-671-61268-9) is 
a book about a rug is literally true. But 
to leave it at that would be reductionist 
absurdity. Weaveworld is a conscious 
effort to craft a fantasy epic, with a few 
interesting cross-connections to the 
master, J.R.R. Tolkien. 

Barker, still riding high on the 
breaking PR wave, continues to be the 
favored newcomer in the brave new world 
of super-commercial horror. 1987 was a 
good year for him. Putnam/Ace pub- 
lished the American hardback of The 
Damnation Game. Volumes four and 



five of The Books of Blood appeared 
(under the titles The Inhuman Condi- 
tion and In The Flesh) from Pocket. 
The autumn saw widespread release of 
his low-budget picture Hellraiser from 
New World. Barker directed and wrote 
the film from his novella, "The Hell- 
bound Heart." It was an auspicious the- 
atrical debut. Though not completely 
satisfactory in final execution. Hell- 
raiser pointed up Barker's generous ar- 
tistic assets and occasional liabilities. 
Boosted by a generous promotional 
budget, it achieved a critically important 
goal: it made money. That last ensures 
there will be more Barker films, and 
that's something well worth anticipating. 

Back to the book at hand. Barker 
is an often brilliant writer who is 
charming, handsome, articulate, and 
witty. He's a publicist's dream. Besides 
being talented with words, he's an ac- 
complished illustrator. With all this go- 


ing for him, can he handle epic fanta- 
sies? The answer must be qualified. 

Weaveworld centers about a car- 
pet, a rug woven by magic to contain 
and conceal a magical world once con- 
gruent with our own. The land's inhabi- 
tants are the Seerkind, effectively a 
faerie folk older than humanity. The 
reason for theii' hiding is a devastating 
creature or force called the Scourge. 
Most of the Seerkind and their land 
were destroyed a century ago by the 
Scourge. Woven into the rug by strong 
raptures — magic — the Weaveworld has 
slumbered until the present. Guarded 
by a line of caretakers, the rug has re- 
mained undisturbed. Then the last of 
the watchers d es and her not terribly 
well-informed granddaughter, Suzanna, 
finds herself involved in a struggle for 
possession of the Weaveworld. Her op- 
position includes Immacolata, a Seer- 
kind exile who, with her two weird sis- 
ters, seeks the rug for the sake of 
destruction and vengeance. Immacolata 
has acquired the aid of a Cuckoo (hu- 
man) helper named Shadwell, Fitted 
with a wondrous coat, the lining of 
which reflects one's innermost desire, 
Shadwell is the ultimate salesman. 
Shadwell, in turn, inveigles the as- 
sistance of a conservative and twisted 
policeman named Hobart. Against this 
crew, Suzanna has at first very little to 
help her other than Cal Mooney, an 
innocuous-seeming, pigeon-raising clerk. 
She also has :he dawning awareness 
that she can increasingly draw upon the 
massive resource of the menstruum, the 
female principk; of magical power. 

Weaveworld seems to borrow a 
couple of distinctive structural devices 
from mainstream bestsellerdom. One is 
a constantly shifting camera-eye point 
of view that never leaves us in the head 
of one character for very long. The other 
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Books 

is a breaking up of the prose into about 
a zillion discrete named or numbered 
scenes. For me the effect was one of 
diminishing the focus. The kaleidoscope 
didn't mesmerize; rather it made me wish 
I had the time to become involved as 
a reader with one or another particular 
character. Hey, I know I'm being stodgy — 
but the glitter and flash just took its 
own, sweet long time getting on a fre- 
quency where 1 was subject to Barker's 
hypnosis. 

I made reference to Tolkien earlier. 
About midway through the novel, after 
the much-fought-over rug has changed 
hands several times, a disguised Shad- 
well, with the help of Hobart's police 
agents, mounts a campaign to capture, 
corrupt, and modernize the magic land. 
There's a strong feeling of the latter 
portion of The Lord of the Rings when 
the Shire is menaced by the onslaught 
of mills and factories, essentially the 
coming Industrial Revolution. Sj^iadwell 
takes much the same sort of approach 
to the Weaveworld, first seducing with 
consumer goods and sugared words, 
then crushing with violent force. Unlike 
Tolkien, Barker sees the technique as 
perfectly effective in overcoming sweet 
virtue and bravery. 

Weaveworld is effectively divided 
into two sections, the first comprising 
about eighty percent of the whole. I 
must admit that these first four-fifths of 
the novel went slowly for me. I enjoyed 
what I was reading, but the familiar 
Barker energy really didn't seem to be 
present. Little compelled me to pick up 
the book and attack a new section. It 
wasn't that it was overtly dull or incom- 
petent or any of the other deadly sins 
of literature. It was like my reaction to 
the first two hundred pages of Dhal- 
gren. My appreciation was skewed to 
the intellectual rather than the emotional. 

Things changed upon reaching page 
443. That was the beginning of the final 
book of Weaveworld, "Out of the Emp- 
ty Quarter." I hope those who have read 
the book will forgive my deliberate 
wordplay, but the novel caught fire. 
The drama began to burn first with a 
lambent, then a leaping flame. I wanted 
to read the last fifth of the book in vir- 
tually a single sitting. I resisted because 
I now wanted Weaveworld to last. 

Part of it may be that the novel's 
tone darkens toward the end. There's a 
greater sense of onrushing doom as 
Shadwell and Hobart seek out the Scourge 
and then comer the final survivors of 
the Seerkind. The Scourge itself is an 


awe-inducing, marvelously powerful 
and bent figure. Almost equally impres- 
sive is Hobart, a secondary character 
who starts to take on a primary impor- 
tance and adopts a multidimensional 
personality that triggers that most 
hoped-for reader response: caring. 

Immacolata makes an intriguing final 
appearance. Shadwell gets what he de- 
serves. Even Gluck, the Charles Fortean 
researcher, comes into his own. Finally 
Suzanna and Cal, never the most involv- 
ing characters in the novel, begin to gen- 
erate interest. Perhaps it's the sense of 
auctorial enthusiasm about the last book 
of the novel that heightens its effect. 

At any rate, Weaveworld eventual- 



ly rewards the faithful reader. I doubt 
Shadwell would agree, but delayed 
gratification's better than none at all. 


Techno-horror 

Were it not for the vagaries of publica- 
tion deadlines. I'd be able to give you a 
great tip on Super Bowl XXII. But since 
you'll read this far too late for making a 
killing in the football betting biz, you'll 
just have to settle for an absolute dead 
cert bit of valuable intelligence about a 
new book. Here's the word: pick up 
Antibodies by David J. Skal (Contem- 
porary Books, $15.95, 176 pp., ISBN 0- 
86553-199-4). This is not a first novel. 
It's Skal's third published sf book. You 
simply may not have noticed 
Scavengers and When We Were Good 
when Timescape published them as 
paperback originals back at the begin- 
ning of the decade. Too bad. Scavengers 
combined the best claustrophobic quali- 
ties of The Collector with a high, nasty 
level of extrapolated RNA memory 
transference research (or, to put it 
bluntly, brainsucking). When We Were 
Good projected an overcrowded future in 


which the government placated the un- 
washed masses' desire for children by 
providing them with loaner kids who 
had been biologically arrested at some 
early age, say eight or ten, who would 
then spend the next sixty years being 
used and abused as child surrogates. At 
the time, it wes not a difficult predic- 
tion to suggest that David Skal wasn't 
bound for a life' of producing Harlequin 
Romances. 

Antibodies is a manic and disturb- 
ing dystopian view of a very-near future 
California in which increasing numbers 
of human beings are deciding that ma- 
chines are a much cleaner and nicer 
bodily role model than are vessels of 
flesh and bone. While I was reading 
this book, I also encountered a large ar- 
ticle in my d 2 iily paper pointing out 
that elective plastic surgery is skyrock- 
eting. People appear already to be flock- 
ing to the sort of compulsive physical 
transforming Skal has extrapolated in 
this techno-horror novel. 

The story revolves around an en- 
semble of characters who, by and large, 
are not terribly cuddly. There's Diandra, 
adult product of an abused childhood, 
who dearly wants, more than anything 
else, to become a machine. Then there 
is Julian Nagy, the consummate image 
of the twit pop psychotherapist elevated 
with appalling intensity to his role as 
monster. There is his wife Gillian, the 
novelist who achieves pop stardom 
with a cyborg sci-fi opus called Helen 
Keller in Outer Space. As Cherie, Gil- 
lian's agent, sa>s of her novel, "It's bril- 
liant, Gillian . . . you understand the 
science fiction reader perfectly. Terrified 
of sex but desperate for romance . . . 
craving military/ structure in relation- 
ships , . . and yet so vulnerable and 
afraid! Do you have any idea of how 
far you can go with this?" 

The characters of Antibodies go far 
indeed. There is, for example, Venus 
Tramhell, the San Francisco sculptor 
who lost both arms in an industrial la- 
ser accident. She possesses what an Ed- 
ward Corey book might gently term a 
number of uriusual interests, all of 
which she pursues with a variety of 
prosthetic appendages. Memorable 
cameos include the Silicon Valley 
housewife whose son has turned him- 
self into an R2D2, and Josh Seidelman, 
Gillian's paraplegic lover, who is one of 
the novel's few sympathetic characters. Fi- 
nally, the friendly folks at Boca Verde 
should be mentioned. A mecca for 
those who would prefer to feel more 
machine than flesh, Boca Verde is a 
laissez-faire Caribbean island where 
astonishing surgeries are performed. 
Boca Verde is Diandra's dream, her 
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most urgent aspiration. 

She doesn't make it. Instead she 
ends up in the clutches of Julian Nagy's 
brutal deprogramming project. Who is 
the psychically sick, and who the emo- 
tionally healthy, rapidly becomes a moot 
point. The end of it all is not unexpect- 
ed, but it still shocks. Were this a movie, 
one might imagine Harlan Ellison writ- 
ing the script for David Cronenberg's 
direction. J.G. Ballard would write the 
novelization. 

Antibodies is not a cheery story, 
but it is a terribly powerful and unset- 
tling one, and that's just fine. The au- 
thor takes astute and often witty shots 
at everything from exaggerated body 
consciousness to consumer greed. One 
can discern the lineage of this novel 
stretching back to Damon Knight's simi- 
larly jaundiced appraisal of what is hu- 
man in "Masks." Grim as Antibodies is, 
it pales beside Skal's next — and thus far 
unsold — novel. Eat Me. The latter is a 
contemporary horror novel about ano- 
rexia, that eats Thinner for lunch. 

If Antibodies has .a fault, it's that 
the novel is simply too short and com- 
pacted. The climax descends like a fall- 
ing elevator. The book is an anomaly in 
the generally more traditional company 
of its fellows in the Isaac Asimov Pre- 
sents series. One must hope that Anti- 
bodies reaches the general audience be- 
yond the core sf crowd This is a book 
with which to gift an alert non-sf read- 
er. You'll both have a lot to discuss 
when you're done reading. 

(Footnote: Just before writing this 
review, I was informed by an editor at 
Contemporary Books that their spring 
sf list, on which Antibodies is one entry 
out of three, has beeri suspended for 
reasons of indifferent sales. This is par- 
ticularly sad since the: Isaac Asimov 
Presents series, under (Gardner Dozois' 
editorship, looked to be one of the most 
interesting and ambitious recent lines. 
The problem would seem not to be that 
readers disliked the series; but rather 
that it simply is extemely difficult to 
hustle hardbound science fiction — and 
first novels at that — to general book- 
stores. Alas.] 

High-decibel Chills 

Here's a lesson for today. Don't confuse 
David J. Skal with David J. Schow. Skal 
is New York; Schow is L.A. Each has a 
new and interesting no\'el out, but they 
are not regional variations on the very 
same person (though admittedly I've 
never seen the two David J's in a room 
together.) 

David J. Schow is bidding for the 
bigtime with a psychological horror /sus- 
pense novel called The Kill Riff (Tor 


Books, $17.95, 416 pp., ISBN 0-312- 
93065-8). For several years now, Schow 
has been paying his dues in the horror 
field with such projects as the definitive 
nonfiction Outer Limits Companion, as 
well as publishing a variety of well-re- 
ceived short stories. One of those, "Red 
Light" (TZ , December 1986), won the 
1987 World Fantasy Award. 

The Kill Riff doesn't concern were- 
wolves and vampires; it's about much 
scarier things such as psychopaths and 
rock stars. The novel is very much in 
the groove of such writers as Thomas 
Harris and Jorge Saralegui. 

Schow's novel spends half its length 
getting geared up at a deceptively slow 



pace. Perhaps too slow. At first, the 
reader may wonder if The Kill Riff, 
publisher's hype notwithstanding, is 
nothing more than a very standard re- 
venge plot about an every-day guy who 
just wants redress for his wrongs. 

Lucas Ellington is an L.A. widower 
with a teenage daughter named Kristin. 
He works at a hot film industry PR 
firm, but otherwise leads a normal life. 
Then his daughter gets trampled to death 
at a rock concert. The group. Whip 
Hand, is, of course, the sort of con- 
glomeration of nasty metalheads that all 
our parents warned us about. Soon after 
the killer concert, the band breaks up 
and the members pursue separate careers. 
Lucas makes a half-hearted gesture at 
getting back at Gabriel Stannard, the 
erstwhile lead singer of Whip Hand. The 
bereaved father is then packed off to a 
loonie bin for a year of care under psy- 
chiatrist Sara Windsor. When he gets 
out, apparently sane, Lucas — surprise! — 
sets off on a vendetta, stalking and 
slaughtering the ex-Whip Hand mates 
one by one. 

The general structure sound famil- 


iar? That's the first half of the book. It 
does go on a long time with no sur- 
prises and little apparently happening 
beneath the surface. Has the reader's 
faith been misplaced? 

Nope. The Kill Riff sea changes 
into a what is wrong with this picture 
game. Very little is as it first seemed, 
particularly as the onion layers of Lucas' 
personality peel back. Things get roll- 
ing as random variables — people and 
events — intrude into Lucas' plans. Gabriel 
Stannard launches a counter-attack. 
The Kill Riff grows more nihilistic, not 
to mention bloody, as the author pur- 
sues a course something like the Joe 
Lansdale school of writing. There are 
no guarantees for any characters. Any- 
one, nice person or rotten, can die at 
any time. There are no sure things. It's 
just like life. 

Were you hoping for a happy end- 
ing? I'll reveal nothing, except to say 
again that The Kill Riff ends up much 
like real life. 

When the book finally gets up a 
head of steam, David Schow invests the 
story with considerable energy. It's the 
high-decibel 4-4 beat of screaming metal. 
As well as the rock scene, Schow 
knows his movie and advertising busi- 
nesses. His California is the slick Dis- 
neyland of the twisted soul that we've 
mostly all learned simultaneously to 
love and hate. The Kill Riff doesn't 
make a bad anthem. 

* 

Scream /Press is the Slash Records 
of dark fantasy. Although their publica- 
tion schedules are a bit elastic, the 
books that result are worth the wait. 
Here are two excellent new collections. 
The first is Richard Christian Mathe- 
son's book debut Scars ($20.00, 168 pp., 
ISBN 0-910489-15-7). The second is 
Blood Kiss by Dennis Etchison ($22.50, 
232 pp., ISBN 0-910489-17-3). Both vol- 
umes are lavishly illustrated with fine, 
grotesque art: Scars by Harry O. Mor- 
ris, Blood Kiss by JK Potter. 

Matheson's become a multiple ar- 
tistic threat, a bit in the same tradition 
as Clive Barker. He seems to have a 
great deal of energy that he pumps into 
his prose, television, and motion pic- 
ture endeavors. 1987 saw the release of 
Three O'clock High, for which he co- 
wrote the script. This movie about a 
high school nerd who provokes the wrath 
of the school bully didn't make too 
large a commercial splash, but did con- 
tain perhaps the funniest, nastiest, most 
sicko depiction of a high school pep rally 
ever committed to film. 

His short stories — most of them 
short-s/iorf stories, really— vary widely 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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Small press 

BOB MORRISH 


Buried Treasure: Finding 
your favorite authors in 
limited edition books and 
periodicals. 

Take a trip to the local bookstore and 
you're likely to find several shelves' 
worth of horror, fantasy, and science 
fiction. Genre books have been selling 
well of late and there's certainly no 
shortage of -worthwhile reading in the 
field. However, there's a lot more fine 
fiction out there than you'll ever find at 
the average B. Dalton or Crown Books. 
If you're willing to leave shopping malls 
behind and consider other sources in 
your quest for literary gems, you're 
likely to find some buried treasure from 
your favorite authors and some real dia- 
monds in the rough from new writers. 

The source of this boundless wealth 
is the small press field. As the name im- 
plies, small presses are publishers (often 
one person) who produce books and 
periodicals in limited quantities. More 
often than not, a small press is a labor 
of love, requiring many hours of work 
and yielding little, if any, profit. The 
results are sometimes crude and ama- 
teurish, but just as often they are amaz- 
ingly good. 

You could say it all started in 1939, 
when August Derleth and Donald Wan- 
drei published The Outsider, a collec- 
tion of H. P. Lovecraft's tales, under the 
imprint of Arkham House. Although 
certainly not the first fantasy small 
press, Arkham is undoubtedly one of 
the most important, establishing prece- 
dents which would influence other small 
presses for years to come; today, almost 
fifty years later, Arkham House is still 
publishing regularly. Oh, and that copy 
of The Outsider, which sold for five 
dollars in 1939? A copy in mint condi- 



tion will cost you a cool six hundred 
dollars or more these days. 

So you see, small press publica- 
tions can be more than just entertaining 
reading — they're often great investments 
as well. Although it's extremely rare for 
a book's value to increase on the scale 
of The Outsider, a high-quality small 
press publication is almost certain to go 
out of print and subsequently appreciate 
in value. And you don't necessarily have 
to wait a few decades either. Scream/ 
Press published the first U.S. hardcover 
edition of Clive Barker's Books of 
Blood at thirty dollars in 1985 and 
you'll be lucky to find a copy for under 
$100 now. Small press periodicals don't 
command such high price tags, but early 
issues of 'zines such as Weirdbook and 
Whispers will still bring a return many 
times over the original cover price. 

The main reasons for such value 
appreciation are quality (lots) and 
quantity (little). Produced with tender 
loving care, top-notch small press publi- 
cations can be a wonder to behold, but 


print runs rai'ely exceed twenty-five 
hundred copies and are often under a 
thousand copies. With so few copies in 
circulation, such titles are almost in- 
evitably in demand. 

Now back to our history lesson: 
after World Wtir II, more small presses 
began to appear. Publishers such as 
Gnome Press, l^antasy Press, and Shas- 
ta Press rose to the top of the field, 
bringing out books by authors such as 
John W. Campbell, Arthur C. Clarke, 
Robert Heinlein, L. Ron Hubbard, and 
Fritz I^iber. The small press field con- 
tinued to maintain a healthy, if largely 
anonymous, oistence through the six- 
ties and seven t es. In the last few years 
though, new presses have begun to pro- 
liferate at an amazing rate. 

Robert Weinberg is in the unique 
position of ha\'ing seen the small press 
field from virtually every angle: author, 
editor, publisher, and reseller. Wein- 
berg, has edited and published several 
small press periodicals, he owns and 
operates a mail order business that car- 
ries a great deeil of small press material 
and his new novel. The Devil's Auction, 
just came out from the small press 
Weird Tales Library. 

"A lot more small presses have 
sprung up recently," says Weinberg, 
"and the quality is much higher, due at 
least in part to all the competition. In 
the past, amateurish publications were 
the norm, but now everyone is getting 
into color covers and professional type- 
setting. I'm constantly being impressed 
by what's being done technically." 

Perhaps no one has been in a bet- 
ter position to observe the evolution of 
the small pre;;s than Donald Grant, 
who has made small press publishing a 
full-time endecivor for forty-two years 
now, publishing more than one hundred- 
fifty editions during that period. Grant 
concurs with Weinberg's assessment. 
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"The higher selling price of books 
and the increased popularity of fantasy 
and science fiction have encouraged 
more people to try publishing. There 
have also been major increases in tech- 
nology and knowledge, and all this has 
resulted in some very fieautiful books." 

Grant has published more than his 
share of beautiful books over the years, 
including titles by authors such as 
Stephen Donaldson, Stephen King, 
David Morrell, and Peter Straub. 

Although Grant is a model success 
story, most new small jiresses are ham- 
pered by insufficient capitalization and 
a less-than-complete cc-mprehension of 
the challenges which lay ahead. 

Despite these pohmtial obstacles, 
more people than ever are launching 
their own small press operations. Pat 
LoBrutto, an editor at Doubleday, is 
one of those people, aind he certainly 
knew what he was gettiirg himself into — 
LoBrutto had worked for over a decade 
in professional publishing before inaug- 
urating Hill House with partner Peter 
Schneider. 

"Hill House has been a lot more 
difficult than expected, but a lot more 
fun also," says LoBrutto. "And even less 
profitable," he adds. 

The obvious question, it seems, is 
"why bother?" 

LoBrutto's answer sums up the spirit 
of the small press: "A book can be such a 
beautiful thing and we just want to be 
involved in that process. Our goal is 
simple — to make a profit producing beau- 
tiful books that we can be proud of and 
that the authors can be proud of." 

Hill House's first effort was, in 
fact, a beautiful book- a four-hundred- 
copy edition of Peter Straub's Ghost 
Story that quickly sold out. LoBrutto 
promises Raymond Feist's Faerie Tale 
and a reprint of Shirley Jackson's The 
Haunting of Hill House in the coming 
months. 

Hill House, and most other small 
presses for that matter, would probably 
love to meet with the degree of success 
that Scream/Press and Dark Harvest 
have. These two presses debuted in the 
early eighties and have emerged as new 
leaders in the field. 

Jeff Conner initiated Scream/Press 
in 1982 with three thousand dollars that 
he borrowed from his girlfriend. Con- 
ner used that money to bring out Scream's 
first book. The Dark Country by Den- 
nis Etchison, in 1982, and the thousand- 
copy run sold out immediately (it has 
been so popular in fact, that it has since 
undergone three more printings). Scream 
published Ramsey Campbell's The Face 
That Must Die to similar accolades in 
'83, then really got things rolling by 


bringing out three more books in '84. 
Scream recently published new collec- 
tions by Campbell and Richard Chris- 
tian Matheson, and upcoming projects 
include Dennis Etchison's Blood Kiss, 
limited editions of Clive Barker's Books 
of Blood, volumes four through six, 
and The Collected Short Stories of 
Richard Matheson. 

It hasn't been a smooth road every 
step of the way, though. Scream's big- 
gest hurdle came with their limited edi- 
tion of Stephen King's Skeleton Crew, 
which almost proved to be Scream's 
downfall, as Conner explains. 

"It seems like the publishers of 
most of King's earlier limited-edition 
books were just selling his signature 
with a manuscript attached. I thought 
an author of his stature deserved more; 
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that if you're selling an expensive limit- 
ed edition book, you should be giving 
more bang for the buck. However, I 
made the mistake of setting a list price 
for the book and then kept adding all 
these bells and whistles — it's printed on 
coated stock, it's oversized, it has two 
color tip-ins, and so on." 

Conner's tribulations illustrate the 
potential financial pitfalls inherent in 
operating a small press. Stuart Schiff, 
the driving force behind Whispers 
Press, can also attest to those pitfalls: 
After publishing a recent hardcover and 
the latest issue of Whispers magazine, 
Schiff found himself saddled with a 
forty-six thousand dollar printing bill! 

Financial problems are something 
Dark Harvest has managed to avoid 
since its debut in 1983. Dark Harvest 
now has over a dozen books in print, 
including titles by David Brin, George 
R.R. Martin, Alan Ryan, and Karl Ed- 
ward Wagner, and their offerings have 
grown so popular that a recent print 
run of twenty-five hundred copies sold 


out in less than thirty days. 

Paul Mikol, who launched the press 
with partner Scot Stadalsky, says "Dark 
Harvest started as more or less of a 
glorified hobby with the idea of doing 
one or two books a year, but it's be- 
come so popular that we're doing a 
book every other month right now. We 
hope to make Dark Harvest a full-time 
job soon." 

Dark Harvest is probably most re- 
knowned for its popular "Night Visions" 
series, which spotlights three talented 
authors in each edition, with each writ- 
er contributing at least thirty-thousand 
words of original fiction. Night Visions 
V is due out in April, 1988, edited by 
Douglas Winter and featuring a star- 
studded lineup of Stephen King, George 
R.R. Martin, and Dan Simmons. Night 
Visions VI will be out later in '88, edited 
by Dean Koontz with tales by F. Paul 
Wilson, Ray Carton, and Sheri Tepper. 

Berkley has purchased paperback 
rights to the first five installments in the 
Night Visions series, a development 
which greatly boosted Dark Harvest's 
fortunes. 

"Whenever we can arrange a sale of 
paperback rights it really helps us," says 
Mikol, "it's a major shot in the arm, 
financially." 

Other forthcoming Dark Harvest 
projects include a Charles Beaumont 
collection, a new Ray Carton novel, 
and re-issues of the five books that 
Dean j^oontz wrote under the pseudo- 
nym of Leigh Nichols. 

Now let's take a broader look at what's 
available from the small press. The fol- 
lowing is by no means intended as an all- 
inclusive list. As is probably obvious by 
now, there's a virtual flood of small 
press publications appearing and it 
would be literally impossible to men- 
tion everyone of merit here. Instead, 
we'II have to settle for a representative 
sampling of the cream of the crop. With 
that in mind, we'll take a look at book 
publishers first and then survey the 
field of small periodicals. 

As mentioned earlier, Arkham 
House is about to enter its fifth decade 
of publishing. Recent Arkham offerings 
include the World Fantasy Award-win- 
ning Tales of the Quintana Roo, by 
James Tiptree, Jr., Lucius Shepard's The 
Jaguar Hunter, and Polyphemus by 
Michael Shea. 

Author Karl Edward Wagner 
launched Carcosa in the early seventies 
in order to publish collections of some 
overlooked but talented pulp writers of 
the thirties and forties. To date, Carcosa 
has published two Manly Wade Well- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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Don't play it again, Sam! 
Our stalwart critic loses 
patience with encores and 
sequels. 

Return of the Living Dead Part II (horimar) 
*batteries not included (Universal) 

There has always been an understand- 
able desire on the part of those engaged 
in theatrical enterprises to milk the 
audience for as much attention as can 
be gotten. One of the most ancient and 
loveable images in this area is that of 
the old Shakespearian ham squeezing 
out bow upon bow (despite his uncon- 
vincing protests that all the wild ap- 
plause he's dragged from the clientele 
with his two-clawed hands honors him 
far too much) and finally forcing the 
crowd to get on their knees and beg 
him for an encore he would kill to give. 
An extension on the theme are the end- 
less "returns by popular demand" 
singers of popular songs stage from 
their numerous sentimental retirements 
(each one tearfully attended by all their 
best friends in show business) which the 
poor things will compulsively repeat un- 
til their "returns" degenerate from being 
increasingly amusing to downright heart- 
breaking if someone isn't kind enough to 
stop them. 

This impulse to play it again, Sam, 
has become a kind of plague in the 
movie industry. I believe this infestation 
of repeats actually started in our very 
own special area with the sons and 
daughters and various other offspring 
of Dracula and Frankenstein. (Of course 
those runs ended — until Hammer Pro- 
ductions came along to start it all over 
again — with both poor monsters meet- 
ing Abbott and Costello.) But 1 believe, 
although 1 admit 1 haven't bothered to 
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FLOP DEAD: Slapstick zombie tries to liven up Return, Part II. 


look it up, that it descended to the pres- 
ent trend of merely tacking on a new 
number after the initial title with those 
Airport thrillers wherein a multitude of 
stars in cameo rolls had the bad luck to 
all crowd into the most problem-invested 
passenger plane in cinematic history 
(until the next Airport came along, that 
is). 

Still Dead 

The redundancy of the title Return of 
the Living Dead Part II is an excellent 
example, maybe the best so far, of how 
bone dumb and tin-eared this 'latter 
convention is. 1 would like to assume, 
since Return II is a comedy, that it's a 
joke and they did it on purpose, but 
there is so much on automatic in this 
second production that I really am not 
sure. 

The first Return was no work of 
genius, but I found it an enjoyable pup- 
py dog sort of putdown of George Ro- 
mero's increasingly heavy Nights, 
Dawns, and so on. I applauded the var- 
ious ridiculous things which happened 


when all the biological specimens in the 
Uneeda Medica 1 Supply warehouse came 
to life (including a cute little dead pup- 
py doggie slated for delivery to some 
high school biclogy course and thereby 
neatly cut in two anatomically revealing 
halves). 1 affectionately mentioned the 
Tarman — the gcioey, slime-dripping walk- 
ing cadaver carried successfully through 
to complete bug-eyed absurdity— and 1 
otherwise expressed my benign approval 
of the foolish, ghoulish goings-on. 

One possible reason — of course I'm 
only guessing — why Return II is not in 
anything like tfie same class as Return is 
that they decided not to rehire Dan 
O'Bannon, who directed his own script 
on Return, but to throw him away and 
use a Ken Wiecerhorn, who directed his 
own script for II. I suppose producers 
do this sort of thing primarily to save 
money, but it invariably results in in- 
ferior movies which make less money, 
so it's a lousy, stupid equation and if 
they had any brains they'd stop doing it 
— but they obviously don't, so they won't. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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Letters 


I've been a fan of both the Twilight Zone 
TV series and your magazine from the 
beginning. I always look forward to the 
new issues, and I really enjoy the 
stories. 

I do, however, have one gripe. 
(Okay, so nobody's perfect . . , ) Some 
of the nonfiction "features" and small 
"newsy" items in TZ are starting to bug 
me. Why do you assume — at least 
sometimes — that people who like to 
read ghost stories or horror stories or 
stories about magic actually believe in 
all that stuff? My theory is thaj people 
who are drawn to The Twilight Zone 
name (and everything it stands for) 
aren't "flakes" and fanatics. In fact, 
they're actually more skeptical than the 
rest of the folks on this planet. They 
are intelligent, literate, creative, im- 
aginative people who are too smart to 
be fooled by werewolves, witchcraft, 
crystals, and all the other "spiritual" 
nonsense around these days. 

Don't get me wrong. I've got noth- 
ing against articles on some of these 
subjects — I'm as curious as the next 
guy. I'd just like a slightly more clear- 
headed approach to them. Open-mind- 
edness is one thing. Gullibility is anoth- 
er. I'll continue to read TZ for the sto- 
ries. But don't assume that just because 
I like SF, fantasy, and horror, I believe 
there really are little green men in my 
toaster oven. 

Michael Collis 
Baldwin, New York 

I WAS DISAPPOINTED IN YOUR ARTICLE 
"Countdown to the Millenium" in the 
February 1988 issue of TZ. I would not 
have expected this sort of put-down of 
the "New Age" in your publication. 

There is very little "new" in "New 
Age" movement. Most of its premises — 
and I speak of the real, not the phony 
— are older than Christianity, based on 
ancient Hindu, Mohammedan, Native 
American, and also on Egyptian, 
Mayan, and Aztec beliefs. Many of the 
ideas have been believed in for thou- 
sands of years by a considerable num- 
ber of the earth's peoples. We forget 


sometimes that "Western Civilization"— 
so-called — is not necessarily the only 
"correct" way of thinking, or even the 
thinking subscribed to by the majority 
of the world's inhabitants. 

Unfortunately, the revival of these 
philosophies/religions in the "West" are 
fruitful soils for all kinds of abuses and 
there are charlatans galore. But what 
your article did is much like throwing 
the baby out with the bathwater. Why 
throw "New Age" thinking out because 
of the publicity seekers, the money 
grabbers, the fakes? They have always 
been with us, every religion and philos- 
ophy has had their share of them. 

I have been involved in what you 
call the "New Age Movement" and the 
holistic movement long before either of 
these words were in the public vocabu- 
lary. I have learned to "test the spirits" 
as the Bible exhorts us to do. I shun 
publicity types, money grabbers, and 
obvious phonies. I have seen terminal 
cancer cases cured (the diagnosis medi- 
cally confirmed). I have seen emotional- 
ly "at risk" people restored to balance. I 
have also seen tremendous spiritual 
awakenings. I have followed Ram Dass 
since his first return from India — a man 
who has brought thousands from un- 
belief into a spiritual life. 

If everyone on this planet would 
follow the true "New Age" philosophy 
we would have no more war, no fam- 
ine, no crime. But the millenium is ob- 
viously far away, so we do the best we 
can with the good people we can de- 
pend upon. 

Julie Lee 
Hinton, WV 


We welcome letters on any subject of 
interest to our readers. All letters must 
contain your name and address and are 
assumed to be intended for publication, 
unless you request otherwise. Letters 
submitted become the property of the 
Publisher, and we reserve the right to 
edit them for length or suitability. 
Send letters to TZ LETTERS DEPART- 
MENT, 800 Second Avenue, New York, 
NY 10017. 
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Illuminations 



Strikingly beauitiful fractal patterns, revealing more and more detail on smaller and smaller scales, 
can be computer-generated by the' Mandelbrot set, a formula derived from Chaos Theory. 


^^utside my windc w, the snow is falling up. 

The winds beat the flurries against the windowpane, 
and, within the drift, the patterns take on a kind of order. 
The snow moves downward at a sharp angle, sweeps side- 
ways suddenly, then violently reverses, and begins to move 
upward, against all the rules of logic. It doesn't make sense. 
And yet it does. 

For there's something more going on here than mere 
randomness, a mysterious connectedness that, until now, 
hasn't had a proper scientific name. Now it does. Chaos. 

James Gleick, a science reporter for The New York 
Times, records the development of this peculiar way of 
looking at the world in a new book. Chaos: Making a New 
Science, from Viking, Put simply. Chaos Theory states that 
somewhere, between the random collisions of particle phys- 
ics and the watchlike order of Newton's clockwork universe, 
lies a realm of strange, turbulent processes that can be envi- 
sioned without ever being precisely described. 

Chaos Theory first turned up in the far reaches of ab- 
stract mathematics. But it made itself known through art. 
For it wasn't until computer graphics programs became sub- 
tle enough to model the processes of nature itself that the 
distinctive signatures of Chaos became visible. 

Many scientists are uncomfortable with the word. To 
them,, "chaos" suggesis meaninglessness, total disorder. But 
to those who discovered it, it stands for the kind of subtle, 
ever-changing patterns that occur in nature: the meandering 
of rivers, the shapes of clouds, the branching of trees and 
bushes, the infinite variety of snowflakes. 

Chaos Theory predicts that small changes can, in cer- 
tain settings, produce large and profound results. Meteorol- 
ogist Edward Lorenz, one of the pioneers of Chaos Theory, 
speaks of the "butterlly effect," the notion that the beating 
of a fragile butterfly's wings can create ever greater patterns 
which could, ultimately, lead to a hurricane. 


It's even possible that the universe (and therefore life it- 
self) owes its existence to the subtle laws of Chaos. Physi- 
cists now believe that in the "big bang" that created our cos- 
mos, the symmetry of space-time was broken. Out- of that 
random dice-throw came all of the current laws of the uni- 
verse, recombined according to the newly-revealed princi- 
ples of Chaos Theory to make the world we live in. 

It may be that Chaos is behind the staggering ability of 
living systems to cheat the laws of thermodynamics, to 
build ever more complex, orderly systems, run off the 
water-wheel of entropy. It could explain the behavior, not 
only of organisms, but of the human mind, of whole 
species and ecologies, even the interactive systems of the 
Earth itself. 

(That would be fitting. In Creek mythology. Chaos 
was the primordial spirit— "without form and void," as Gen- 
esis describes it. From Chaos came Gaia, the Earth, the 
mother of all things. It was her dance that divided sea from 
sky, and set the winds of the world in motion.) 

Like all great scientific insights. Chaos Theory makes 
immediate intuitive sense. It confirms something we've all 
felt— that the laws of the universe are richer and more sub- 
tle than the cold equations of mathematics suggest. 

That's what strikes me as I sit here, watching the snow 
fall up. It gives me a curious sort of satisfaction to know 
that such wild and outrageous behavior can be encom- 
passed within the field of science. 

Too often, science seems impersonal and arrogant; 
lacking sympathy for the deep human desire for mystery 
and magic. Chaos Theory, like its sister discipline. Quan- 
tum physics, restores wonder to the universe without deny- 
ing reason. It makes pure art out of pure science, and, like 
all true art, mediates between what is, and what could be. 

—Tappan King 
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A FANTASY A (those who fantasize more Dr. Lynn. 

DAY. . . ? than fifty percent of the Don't worry about sud- 

time), don't engage in sim- denly coming down with 
Ever feel like you're dream- pie, fleeting daydreams. Not "Walter Mitty Syndrome," 

ing your life away? Well, ac- at all. They create a sort of though. Most of these 

cording to Steven Jay Lynn, "home-movie" in their heads dreamers began their fantasy 

a psychologist at the Univer- which unfolds so realistically lives at an early age, often 

sity of Toledo, about four that they sometimes find it with the encouragement of 

percent of you are indeed difficult to separate their an adult who showed a 

spending at least half of dreams from reality. similar bent, 

your waking hours absorbed Intrigued by the original Nor is it necessarily a 

in elaborate fantasies. work done, Lynn and Rhue detriment. Lynn and Rhue's 

While most of us are fa- conducted a more systematic report shows that the vivid 

miliar with The Secret Life study, which is summarized imagination of these day- 

of Walter Mitty, it took psy- in American Psychologist, time dreamers actually helps 

chologists until the late comparing one hundred them to maintain their psy- 

seventies to stumble upon fifty-six extreme fantasizers chological well-being by 

the reality of that fantasy to those with less active imag- providing them with a shel- 

world. A pair of Boston psy- inations. They found that ter from traumatic periods 

chologists, Theodore X. Bar- these people tend to be ex- in their lives or abusive 

ber and Sheryl Wilson, tremely creative and em- parents, 

while doing research on pathetic, enabling them to On the other hand, some 

hypnotic suggestibility, dis- "think of unusual uses for of them also have trouble 

covered that their best sub- even the simplest objects," turning their fantastic 

jects all had extremely vivid and to "use their imagina- worlds off. Not any of you, 

fantasy lives. tion to feel what others are of course .... 

These extreme fantasizers, going through," according to — David W. Dow 


LAUGHS FOR SALE 
-FRESH, RIPE, 
AND CANNED 

"A Thing About Machines" 
is the title of a 1960 episode 
of that certain TV series — a 
laughable bit of craziness 
about a man who imagines 
his television set is talking 
to him. 

As it turns out, he might 
have been right. 

Consider the idea that 
wiseguys Will Hornsby, a 
Chicago attorney, and Jim 
Kaufman, a computer sys- 
tems analyst, are selling 
these days . . . mostly to 
frust rated comedians. 

"Both Jim and 1 like to tell 
jokes, probably no more so 
than many other people," 
Horr.sby said. "We flirted 
with the idea of putting a 
routine together, but we 
kne-w we didn't have enough 
time to spend on it." 

Instead, they hit upon the 
idea of Laugh Tracks, a 
forty-five-minute video tape 
that supplies a routine of 
jokes that are printed along 
the bottom of the screen. 
Also, the tape supplies an 
audience that is guaranteed 
to laugh at these groaners. 

The would-be comedian 
reads a boff such as this 
one to the people on the 
screen: "My dog is a great 
watcidog. So far, he's 
watcied my home get bur- 
glari:'ed three times." 

And the audience laughs. 
They are sitting at nightclub 
tables, sipping drinks be- 
tween the jokes, having a 
great time. 

"The audience members 
were friends of ours — and 
most of them still are," 
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Hornsby said. "We rented a 
club that has a stage, the 
whole set-up. We filmed 
everything in one very in- 
tense day." 

Laugh Tracks Blue is a 
thirty-minute tape that 
works the same way but 
with a risque bunch of 
zingers to read off. 

"Once we got this idea 
into our heads, we knew we 
had to go with it," Hornsby 
said. The tapes sell for 
$24.95 apiece from Humor 
Us Enterprises in Chicago 
(toll-free number, 800- 
255-2001.) 

Meantime, Hornsby and 
Kaufman have another idea 
in the works: 

"Interpersonal video," 
Hornsby said, "We're think- 
ing of a light comedy con- 
versation that you would 
have with another person 
on the screen. 

'We're thinking of calling 
it My TV Dinner With 
Andre . " 

— Ron Wolfe 


WENDY WARNS 
WALL STREET 

In the high-pressure, high- 
tech, computerized world of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Young, Upwardly 
Mobile, Urban Professionals 
have to deal with the hard, 
cold facts of the American, 
free-market economy . . . 
right? A prediction of "eco- 
nomic turbulence and finan- 
cial conservatism in 1988" 
from a psychic is likely to be 
ignored or even laughed at 
. . . right? 

Then why did one hun- 
dred and twenty young 
professionals from Wall 
Street, Madison Avenue, 
and Seventh Avenue pay 
thirty dollars a head to 
board the excursion boat 
Dolley Madison for a three- 
hour cruise up the "scenic" 
East River? Why, to consult 
with six female psychics, of 
course. 

As William Flanagan, a 
senior editor at Forbes 


Magazine and one of the 
cruise's hosts, explained, 
"Psychics pick up on the vi- 
brations and energy levels 
coming from Wall Street," 
offering insights not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

After the stock market's 
crash in October, who can 
blame investors for^trying to 
get any edge they can? As 
Mr. Flanagan said, "The 
market is driven so much by 
psychology," that anything 
that can serve as a "touch- 


stone" to the trends on Wall 
Street is worth looking into. 

It should also be noted 
that the prediction of one 
psychic, who goes by the 
professional name "Wendy," 
has largely come true. Her 
exact prediction? “Down, 
down, down." That was the 
Wednesday right before Oc- 
tober's crash. 

Maybe some newly em- 
poverished cynics are now re- 
evaluating their disbeliefs . . . 

— David W. Dow 
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Illuminations 


viewing, we heard similar 
tales: 

In 1979, Dan said, he lay 
in darkness when "a being of 
light appeared. I looked at 
him, not with these eyes but 
with my sixth sense, like 
when you know people are 
moving behind you." It 
loomed above him bright, 
ill-defined —"cloudlike." 

One night in 1944, in 
Westwood, CA, five-year-old 
Sharon awoke and sensed a 
"wonderful presence." Like 
driving with a passenger, 
"you're certain he's there. I 
turned toward this warmth, 
like a candle's." 

After school, seven-year- 
old Judy watched TV until, 

"I sensed something behind 
me, turned and gazed into 
the air where I knew it was. 

I remember no face as in 
eyes, nose, ears; I felt the 
face, yet recall it as golden 
vision — not the usual sort. 
Trying to picture it, mostly I 
get the emotion." 

Of course, these sleepy 
tots' angel tales could be 
mere dreams. With a neuro- 
logically, functionally dis- 
similair brain from adults, we 
now know that children per- 
ceive shape, color, space, 
and movement vastly differ- 
ently. Research suggests 
childhood dreaming could 
differ as radically. Maybe 
these "divine encounters" 
never happened. 

As for our hunt, we never 
did b.ig an angel. For others 
who'c: like to try, one safety 
tip: V/hen wrestling with the 
reality of angels, wear pad- 
ded gear to protect you, not 
them: We're living in a mate- 
rial v\ orld; Angels are im- 
material girls. 

—/fly Sheckley 


ifornia: "Seen an Angel? 
Goddess? Muse?" Mail flood- 
ed in. Those we interviewed — 
mostly about childhood ex- 
periences — recalled a hover- 
ing brightness radiating ther- 
mal and emotional warmth; 
not a harp, wing, or feather 
in the lot. On details the wit- 
nesses drew a blank. Matter 
was the matter: there was 
nothing physical to 
remember. 

In 1908, artist William 
Blake wrote of angels seen 
not with "bodily eyes" but 
via "a second sight." Inter- 


ANGEL SNARE 

Last November, during the 
film premiere of Date With 
an Angel, Whitley {Com- 
munion] Streiber, science 
writers, and astrophysicist 
Jacques Vallee headlined a 
conference on Angels, Aliens 
and Archetypes. Scholar- 
philosopher Mortimer Adler 
recently published an angel 
"proof"— page after page of 
brain-grinding symbolic log- 
ic. Interest in angels seems to 
be growing. Surprised? 

When the Gallup Poll asked 


Americans, "Do you believe 
in angels?" well over half 
said yes. We decided to in- 
vestigate. 

These unearthly guides are 
an old tradition, ranging 
from winged Victorian-look 
Etruscan tomb angels [100 
B.C.], to the wild sunrays 
King Tut's granddad honored; 
from Greek "Angelos," to 
Scandinavian elf-angels, to 
Thai tempest angels. But are 
they real! Intrigued, we 
schemed to bag one. 

This "personals" ad ran in 
New York, Oregon, and Cal- 
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By ROBERT R. 

McCAMMON 

ILLUSTRATION BY ANTHONY CALDER 

I GUESS THIS MEANS WE WALK," SAID JESSIE. HeR NERVES HAD CALMED DOWN SOME- 
what, and Stevie was no longer crying, but Jessie had gotten the truck's 
hood opened and seen at once that a flat tire was the least of their problems. 

The engine had been pierced by the same object that had put a hole 
in the hood; metal had been flayed open like a flower, and whatever had 
passed through had driven itself right into the depths of the engine block. 
There was no sign of what it had been, but there was a smell of scorched iron 
and charred rubber and the engine was hissing steam from its wound. The 
truck would do no more traveling for quite some time — possibly the thing was 
ready for Cade's junkyard. "Damn!" Jessie said, staring at the engine, and in- 
stantly regretted it because Stevie would remember the word and spring it on 
her when she least expected it. 

Jessie walked back to the truck, leaned over, and peered into the hole that 
had plowed down through the engine block. Whatever had pierced the engine 
couldn't be seen in that oily mess of stripped metal and cables. Had it gone all 
the way through, or was it still lodged in there somewhere? She could see Tom's 
face when she'd told him that a falling spacecraft had crossed their path and 
smashed hell out of— 

She stopped. Spacecraft. A word she'd been dancing around in her mind. 
Spacecraft. Well, a satellite was a spacecraft, wasn't it? But she couldn't fool 
herself; she knew what she'd meant. A spacecraft, like from outer space. Far, far 
outer space. 

Christ! she thought, and almost laughed. I've got to get my hat before my 
brain boils! But her gaze skittered back to the wreckage of the strange blue- 

From Stinger by Robert R. McCammon. Copyright © 1988 by The McCammon 
Corporation. Published by Pocket Books April, 1988. 
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green thing stuck in the sand, and at 
the other pieces of it lying nearby. Stop 
it! she told herself. Just because you 
don't recognize any of it doesn't mean 
it's from outer space, for God's sake! 
You've been watching too many sci-fi 
flicks off that satellite dish late at 
night! 

Stevie came closer. The little girl's 
eyes were wide and entranced. 

"Stevie? You okay, honey?" 

"Yes ma'am." She looked around, 
walked in another direction. 

Jessie was getting spooked. 

Stevie walked toward her mother. 
Stopped abruptly. Took another step, 
then two more. 

Stevie was staring past her. "What 
is it?" Jessie asked. "What do you hear?" 

"The music," she explained patiently. 
She had figured out where it was coming 
from, though she knew also that such a 
thing couldn't be. "It's singing," she said, 
as the clear strong notes swept over her 
again. She pointed. "From there." 

Jessie saw where she was pointing 
to. The pickup truck. Its torn-up en- 
gine, the hood still raised. She^uessed 
the noises of steam and bubbling fluids 
from gashed cables might be construed 
as a weird kind of music, yes, but . . . 

"It's singing." Stevie repeated. 

Jessie knelt down, checking her 
daughter's eyes. They were not blood- 
shot, the pupils looked to be fine. 
Checked her pulse. A little fast, but 
otherwise okay. "Do you feel all right?" 

That was her mama's doctor voice, 
Stevie thought. She nodded. The sound 
was coming from the truck; she was 
certain of it. But why couldn't her 
mother hear? The fragile music pulled 
at her, and she wanted to walk the rest 
of the way to the truck and keep 
searching until she found it . . . . 

Then there it was again, and Stevie 
thought she knew what the sound Was 
but she couldn't exactly remember. 
Music, but not music. 

Gone again. 

Now slowly, softly returning. 

"We've got a ways to go," Jessie told 
her. The child nodded absently. "You 
ready?" 

Stevie knew what it was: it hit her 
quick and clear. On the front porch of 
the Galvin house, before Jenny had 
moved away, hung a pretty thing that 
sounded like a lot of little bells ringing 
when the wind stirred it. Wind chimes, 
she remembered Jenny's mother saying 
when Stevie had asked what it was. That 
was the music she was hearing, but no 
wind was blowing and there weren't any 
wind chimes around, anyway. 

"It's still in there," the child repeat- 
ed. This time her voice was firm. "Can't 
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Stevie cradled the ball 
in both hands. The 
music soared through her 
bones and made colors 
spark in her brain, 
unlike any she’d ever 
seen before. 


you hear it?" 

"No," Jessie replied. "And neither do 
you. I want you to stop play-acting, 
now!' 

Stevie didn't answer; she just kept 
staring at the truck, trying to figure out 
exactly where the music was coming 
from. 

A sound made Jessie look up. Bess 
and Tyler had returned, leading a palo- 
mino horse. "Stevie?" Bess said. "Come 
on over here and let's give Sweetpea his 
sugar, okay?" She dug into her pocket 
and brought out a few sugar cubes, and 
the horse strode toward her in anticipa- 
tion of a treat. "Sweets for the sweet," 
Bess said, giving the horse a couple of 
cubes. "Come on, Stevie! You give him 
one, okay?" 

Normally, Stevie would have jumped 
at the chance to feed Sweetpea his 
sugar — but she shook her head, unwill- 
ing to be pulled away from the wind- 
chime's music She took a step nearer the 
truck before Jessie could stop her. 

"I've called Mendoza," Tyler said. 
"He should be here soon." He stopped, 
bent down beside the flat right front 
tire. "Well, looky here," he said. There 
was a blister in the metal of the wheel 
well's fender. He clicked the flashlight 
on again and shone it up into the wheel 
well. "Somethin's lodged in here. Looks 
like it's burned to the metal." 

"What is it?" Jessie asked. Then: 
"Stevie! Don't get too close!" 

"Not very big. Haven't got a ham- 
mer on you, do you?" When Jessie 
shook her head, Tyler gave the blister a 
knock with his fist, but the object 
wouldn't come loose. He reached up 
into the wheel well, and Bess said, "Be 
careful, Ty!" 



"Thing's slick with oil. Stuck tight. 
I'm tellin' you." He grasped it and gave a 
yank, but his hand slipped off. He 
wiped his palm on his dungarees and 
tried again. 

"That oil'll never come out!" Bess 
fretted, but she came closer to watch. 

Tyler's shoulder muscles strained 
with the effort. He kept working. "It 
moved. I think," he said. "Hold on. I'm 
gonna give it my best." His fingers tight- 
ened around it, and he yanked again 
with as mucfi strength as he could 
muster. 

The object resisted him for a few 
seconds longer — and then it popped out 
from its indentation in the fender and 
he had it firmly in his hand. It was per- 
fectly round, and he drew it out like a 
pearl that had been nestled inside an 
oyster's shell. 

"Here it is." He stood up, his hand 
and arm black with grime. "Doc, 1 be- 
lieve this is wfiat did the damage." 

It was, indeed, a cannonball. Ex- 
cept it was the size of Stevie's fist, black 
as ebony and looked to be smooth and 
unmarked. 

"Must've hit the tire, too," Tyler 
said. He frowned. "I swear, that's the 
damnedest thijig! It's the right size to 
have made that hole, but . . " 

"But what?" Jessie asked. 

He bounced it up and down in his 
palm. "There's hardly any weight to it. 
Thing feels about as tough as a soap 
bubble." He began wiping away the oil 
and dirt from its surface on his dun- 
garees, but underneath the black was 
just more black. "Want to see it?" He 
offered it to Jessie. 

She hesitated. It was only a small 
black ball, but Jessie suddenly wanted 
no part of it. She wanted to tell Tyler to 
put it back where it had been, or just to 
throw it as far as he could and let it be 
forgotten. 

"Take it. Mama," Stevie said. She 
was smiling. "That's what's singing." 

Jessie had a sensation of slow diz- 
ziness, as if she were about to pass out. 
The sun was getting to her, pounding 
through her skull. But she extended her 
hand, and Tyler put the ebony ball into 
it. 

The spheri; was as cool as if it had 
just come from a refrigerator. Her 
fingers were shocked by its chill. But 
the truly amazing thing was its 
weight — about three ounces, she 
figured. She lan a finger across the 
smooth surface. Was it glass or plastic? 
"No way!" she said. "This can't be what 
hit the truck! It's too fragile!" 

"You got me," Tyler agreed. "But it 
was sure tough, enough to knock a blis- 
ter in the metal and not crack to pieces." 


Jessie tried to squeeze the thing, 
but it wouldn't give. Harder than it ap- 
pears, she thought. A whole hell of a 
lot harder. Looks like a perfect sphere, 
tooled by a machine that left no marks. 
And why is it so cool? Jt went through 
a hot engine and now it's exposed to the 
direct sun, but it's still cool. 

"Thing looks like a big ol' buzzard's 
egg," Bess remarked. "1 wouldn't give 
you two cents for it." 

Jessie glanced at Stevie; the child 
was staring fixedly at I he sphere, and 
Jessie had to ask the question: "Do you 
still hear it singing?" 

She nodded, took a step forward 
and lifted both hands. "Can 1 hold it. 
Mama?" 

Tyler and Bess were watching. Jes- 
sie paused, turning the ball over and 
over. There was no mark on it any- 
where, no crack, not e\’en a scuff. She 
held it up to the sun to try to see into it, 
but the thing was utt(;rly opaque. It 
must've had a hell of a velocity when it 
hit us, Jessie thought — but what was it 
made of? And what was it? 

"Please, Mama!" Stevie hopped up 
and down impatiently. 

It didn't seem particularly threaten- 
ing. It was still strangely cool, yes, but 
her hand felt all right. "Don't drop it," 
Jessie cautioned. "Be vei'y, very careful. 
Okay?" 

"Yes ma'am." 

Reluctantly, Jessie gave it to her. 
Stevie cradled it in both hands. She 
now felt the wind-chim<!S music as well 
as heard it; the notes seemed to sigh 
through her bones — a f)eautiful sound, 
but kind of sad too. Like a song of lost 
things. It made her feel like her heart 
was a tear, and all things she knew and 
loved were soon to be gone, left a long, 
long way behind; so far behind you 
couldn't even see them if you stood on 
top of the highest mountain in the 
world. The sadness sank deep, but 
the beauty of the notes entranced her. 
Her expression was caught between cry- 
ing and wonder. 

Jessie saw. "What is it?" 

Stevie shook her fiead. She didn't 
want to talk, wanted only to listen. The 
notes soared through her bones and 
made colors spark in her brain. They 
were colors unlike any she'd ever seen 
before. 

And suddenly the music stopped. 
Just like that. 

"Here comes Mencfoza." Tyler mo- 
tioned toward the bright blue wrecker 
approaching along Cobre Road. 

Stevie shook the sphere. The music 
did not return. 

"Give it to me, hon. I'll take care of 
it." Jessie reached out, but Stevie 



retreated. "Stevie! Come on, now!" The 
little girl turned and ran about thirty 
feet away, still with the ebony sphere in 
her hands. Jessie pressed down her an- 
ger and decided to deal with the child 
when they got home. Right now, they 
had enough to worry about. 

Xavier Mendoza pulled the wreck- 
er off Cobre Road and got it situated to 
hook Jessie's pickup. He stepped out to 
have a look at the damage, and his first 
reaction was "Ai! Caramba!" 

Stevie walked a little further away, 
still shaking the black ball, trying to 
wake up the music. It occurred to her 
that it must be broken, and maybe if 
she shook it hard enough, the wind 
chimes inside might work again. The 
next time she shook it, she thought she 
heard it slosh faintly, as if it might be 
filled with water. And it didn't seem as 
cool as it had been a minute before. 
Maybe it was getting warmer, or maybe 
that was just the sun. 

She rotated it between her palms. 
"Wake, up, wake up!" she wished. 

With a jolt, she realized the black 
ball had changed, she could see her fin- 
gerprints on it, and the prints of her 
palms, outlined in electric blue. She 
pressed her index finger on a black 
place; the fingerprint held, then slowly 
began to vanish as if drawn down into 
the depths. She drew a little smiling 
face on it with her fingernail; it too 
stayed there in a startling blue a hun- 
dred times more blue than the sky. She 
drew a heart, then a little house with 
four stick figures; all the pictures held 
for about five or six seconds before 
they melted away. 

Deep down, in the center of the 
blackness, something might have 


shifted — a cautious, slow stirring; an 
ancient thing, contemplating the shine 
of light that touched it through the 
murk. Then it was still again, ponder- 
ing and gathering strength. 

Mendoza got the truck hooked to 
the wrecker. Jessie thanked Tyler and 
Bess for their help, and she and Stevie 
climbed into the wrecker with Mendo- 
za. They drove away toward Inferno, 
the black sphere still clutched firmly be- 
tween Stevie's hands. 

S TEVIE WAS WATCHING THE BLACK BALL 
do magic. Her fingerprints had be- 
gun to appear in vivid blue again; it 
was a color that reminded her of pic- 
tures of the ocean, or of that swimming 
pool at the motel in Dallas where they'd 
spent last summer vacation. She*" drew a 
cactus with her fingernail, watched as 
the blue picture slowly melted away. 
She drew scrawls and swirls and circles, 
and all the patterns drifted down into 
the ball's dark center. 

She'd run off to her room with the 
ball. The idea of hiding it bothered her, 
but she didn't want it broken to pieces, 
either. She'd been bad — no, ^wrong- 
enough for one day; but what was she 
to do? She crossed her room and looked 
out her window at the sunwashed street, 
trying to figure out what was the right 
thing: to hide the black ball, in disobe- 
dience of her mother, or give it up and 
let it be broken open like Mr. Creech 
had said. Her mind reached a dead end 
beyoncT which she could not think, and 
in the next moment she decided to en- 
tertain her playmate as well as possible 
before Mr. Creech's car arrived. 

She wandered over to her collec- 
tion of glass figurines on a table. With- 
in the black ball there was a line of 
blue, like a eyelid beginning to open. 
She said, "Ballerina," and pointed to the 
dancing glass figure, her favorite. Then: 
"Horse. This one is like Sweetpea, only 
Sweetpea's a real horse and this is made 
of glass. Sweetpea is a pal ... a pal 
..." She still had trouble with some 
words. "A 'mino," she said, giving up 
the struggle. She pointed to the next: 
"Mouse. Do you know what a mouse 
is? It eats cheese and doesn't like cats." 

At the center of the black sphere, 
there were little cracklings of blue like 
fireworks going off. 

Stevie picked her Raggedy Ann 
doll off the bed. "This is Annie Laredo. 
Say hello, Annie. Say we're glad you 
came to visit today. Annie's a rodeo 
girl," she told the black ball, and then, 
continuing around the room, came to 
her bulletin board. On it were construc- 
tion-paper cutouts that her father had 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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I T SEEMS TO ME THAT, IN 
the minds of readers, 
writers actually exist 
to serve two purposes, 
and the more impor- 
tant may not be the 
writing of books and stories. 

The primary function of writers, 
it seems, is to answer leaders' 
questions. These fall into three 
categories. The third is the one 
that fascinates me most, but I'll 
identify the other two first. 

The One-of-Kind Ques- 
tions: Each day's mail brings a 
few of these. Often they reflect 
the writer's field of interest- 
story, horror, romance, the 
American West, outer space, big business. The only thing 
they have in common is their uniqueness. Novelists are fre- 
quently asked where they get their ideas (see category No. 2), 
but writers must wonder where this relentless curiosity, these 
really strange questions, come from. 

There was, for instance, the young woman who wrote to 
me from a penal institution in Minnesota. She informed me 
she was a kleptomaniac. She further informed me that I was 
her favorite writer, and she had stolen every one of my books 
she could get her hands on. "But after I stole Different Sea- 
sons from the library and read it, I felt moved to send it 
back," she wrote. "Do you think this means you wrote this 
one the best?" After due consideration, I decided that reform 
on the part of the reader has nothing to do with artistic merit. 
I came close to writing back to find out if she had stolen Mis- 
ery yet but decided I ought to just keep my mouth shut. 

From Bill V. in North Carolina: "I see you have a beard. 
Are you morbid of razors?" 

From Carol K. In Hawaii: "Will you soon write of pim- 
ples or some other facial blemish?" 

From Don G., no address (and a blurry postmark): 
"Why do you keep up this disgusting mother worship when 
anyone with any sense knows a MAN has no use for his 
mother once he is weened?" 

From Raymond R. in Mississippi: "Ever et raw meat?" 
(It's the laconic ones like this that really get me.) 

I have been asked if I beat my children and/or my wife. 
I have been asked to pcirties in places I have never been and 
hope never to go. I was once asked to give away the bride at 
a wedding, and one young woman sent me an ounce of pot, 
with the attached question: "This is where I get my 
inspiration — where do >'Ou get yours?" Actually, mine usually 
comes in envelopes — the kind through which you can view 
your name and address printed by a computer — that arrive at 
the end of every month. 

My favorite question of this type, from Anchorage, 
asked simply: "How could you write such a why?" Unsigned. 
If E. E. Cummings were still alive. I'd try to find out if he'd 
moved to the Big North. 

The Old Standards These are the questions writers dream 
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of answering when they are col- 
lecting rejection slips, and the 
ones they tire of quickest once 
they start to publish. In other 
words, they are the questions 
that come up without fail in 
every dull interview the writer 
has ever given or will ever give. 

I'll enumerate a few of them: 

Where do you get your 
ideas? (I get mine in Utica.) 

How do you get an agent? 

(Sell your soul to the Devil.) 

Do you have to know some- 
body to get published? (Yes; in 
fact, it helps to grovel, toady, and 
be willing to perform twisted 
acts of sexual depravity at a mo- 
ment's notice, and in public if necessary.) 

How do you start a novel? (I usually start by writing the 
number one in the upper right-hand corner of a clean sheet of 
paper.) 

How do you write best sellers? (Same way you get an 
agent.) 

How do you sell your book to the movies? (Tell them they 
don't want it.) 

What time of day do you write? (It doesn't matter; if I 
don't keep busy enough, the time inevitably comes.) 

Do you ever run out of ideas? (Does a bear defecate in 
the woods?) 

Who is your favorite writer? (Anyone who writes stories 
I would have written had I thought of them first.) - 

There are others, but they're pretty boring, so let us -■* 
march on. 

The Real Weirdies: Here I am, bopping down the street, 
on my morning walk, when some guy pulls over in his pick- 
up truck or just happens to walk by and says, "Hi, Steve! 
Writing any good books lately?" I have an answer for this; I've 
developed it over the years out of pure necessity. I say, "I'm 
taking some time off." I say that even if I'm working like mad, 
thundering down the homestretch on a book. The reason why 
I say this is because no other answer seems to fit. Believe me, 

I know. In the course of the trial and error that has finally 
resulted in "I'm taking some time off," I have discarded about 
five hundred other answers. 

Having an answer for "You writing any good books late- 
ly?" is a good thing, but I'd be lying if I said it solves the 
problem of what the question means. It is this inability on 
my part to make sense of this odd query, which reminds me 
of that Zen riddle —"Why is a mouse when it runs?"— that 
leaves me feeling mentally shaken and impotent. You see, it 
isn't just one question; it is a bundle of questions, cunningly 
wrapped up in one package. It's like that old favorite, "Are 
you still beating your wife?" 

I F I ANSWER IN THE AFFIRMATIVE, IT MEANS I MAY HAVE WRITTEN — 
how many books? two? four? — (all of them good) in the 
last — how long? Well, how long is "lately"? It could mean I 
wrote maybe three good books just last week, or maybe two 
on this very walk up to Bangor International Airport and 
back! On the other hand, if I say no, what does that mean? 

I wrote three or four bad books in the last 'lately" (surely 
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There is a forgotten country 
where only a child may go. 


T T 

■ NDER A HOT BLUE AFTERNOON SKY, IN THAT SQUAT SHADOW OF A HUGE 

I complex of wooden towers, bridges, slides, and passageways — 

■ like an immense honeycomb built by mad bees — Loretta Schoot 
was frantic. 

She supposed that the people looked bemusedly at her as she moved with 
quickness and agitation in search of her son. 

"Troy?" she called. "Troy? Answer me!" She peered through openings be- 
tween the vertical slats of the structure as she hurried around it, trying to catch 
a glimpse of Troy's bright yellow shorts and bright white shirt and big dark 
eyes, but she saw only other children who were playing at losing themselves. 

"Troy?" she yelled. "Troy, answer me!" She glanced quickly at the other par- 
ents; they were seated on park benches set up around the play structure. fV/iaf's 
your problem, lady? she imagined they were saying. What can happen to him? 
Do you think he's going to get lost in there? She nodded as if in answer to that 
imagined question. 

"Troy!" she hollered. "Troy? Damn it, Troy!" Again, she glanced at the other 
parents; weren't they giving her scornful looks? She qgntered on one of the 
faces. "It's my son," she explained. "I can't find him." The face smiled noncommi- 
tally at her and she turned from it and called again, "Troy, answer me!" 

She realized that she was growing panicky. She did not want to panic. It 
would be unseemly. She had no doubt that Troy was inside the structure some- 
where. He could not have gotten over the ten-foot-high Empire fence that encir- 
cled it, and she had not seen him go out the gate. 

A flash of yellow appeared between the vertical slats on an elevated pas- 
sageway in front of her. "Troy!" she screamed. "You stop. Now!" The colors 
stopped. A small, round, creamy pink face, fleshy lips puckered between the 
slats, appeared. The eyes were large, dark, beautiful. "Yes, Mommy?" 

"You come out of there this minute, do you hear me!" 
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EYES 

He hesitated. "Why?" he asked. 

Whyl she wondered. But it was 
not unlike him to ask why, was it? It 
was not unlike any child. "Because I 
said so!" she told him sternly. 

"Oh," he sighed. Because I said so! 
was a response he'd heard many times 
before. "Right now?" 

"Yes, right now. Do you know how 
to get out of there?" 

His face cocked a little, as if in 
confusion. "Huh?" 

She sighed. "Never mind. We've 
got to get home." It wasn't true. It mere- 
ly amended her previous remark — 
"Because I said so!"— which had been, 
she thought, so authoritarian, so chill- 
ingly like what her own parents had 
drilled into her when she was a child. 

She glanced around; she saw a 
number of blank, adult faces; she 
grinned. A few faces grinned back, 
knowingly, with approval, she hoped. 
Didn't she need the approval of the oth- 
er adults here? Didn't it make Jjer one 
of them? She said, "He's very head- 
strong." She looked back. Troy was 
gone. "Damn it!" she whispered. 

"He won't get lost, if that's what 
you're thinking," she heard from behind 
her. 

She looked. A stout woman of sev- 
enty, she guessed, nodded at her in a 


kindly way from one of the benches. 

Loretta smiled thinly at the wom- 
an. "Well, yes," she said. "It's just that"— 
she gestured toward the play structure 
—"it's so big, and I imagine that getting 
him out of there could be a real—" 

"I brought my granddaughter here, 
yesterday," the woman cut in, "and 1 
had a hell of a time getting her out of 
it, too. 1 had to go in after her, and let 
me tell you, that was a chore. It's not 
made for us, is it?" 

Loretta was still smiling; she want- 
ed very much to extricate herself from 
conversation with this woman. She 
turned her head a little, toward the 
structure. "Troy, are you coming out?" 

The stout woman went on, "But 
she didn't get lost in it, of course." 

"Of course," Loretta said. "Troy?" 
she called. 

The stout woman said, "That's a 
nice name. So many nice names, today." 

Loretta nodded. "Excuse me, 
please," she said. "But I've got to go find 
him again." 

"Of course," said the woman. 

Loretta turned. Troy was standing 
ten feet away. His beautiful, dark eyes 
sparkled with wonder. "It's great in 
there. Mom," he said. "Can we come 
back? Please? " 

She hesitated. The question. What 
if you get lost inside it? came to her. 
Then, surprising herself, she asked it. 

Troy smiled. "How could I get lost 


in it. Mom?" 

How indeed? she thought. It, the 
"play structure,' was very like a child's 
mind wasn't it? It was like the drawings 
that children made — fantastic, complex 
scribbles that filled up whole pages. 
And it was like the things that children 
built out of blocks — fantastic, complex 
constructions that filled up whole 
rooms. Hadn't she made just such 
drawings and built just such construc- 
tions herself ncit so awfully long ago? 

T hat night, Loretta said to her Hus- 
band, "It's almost grotesque, it's so 
big. Have you seen it?" 

"Yes," he answered. "I see them in 
lots of places." He traveled quite a bit 
for his business. 

She went cm, "I have to ask myself, 
does it really need to be so big and so 
complex?" 

He said, "It's a place for kids to 
hide, Loretta. It's a world of their own." 

"Why would they need a world of 
their own?" 

"Because they're kids." 

"That's a flip answer. I never need- 
ed a world of my own when / was a 
kid." She paused; it wasn't true, she 
realized. It was only more . . . pos- 
turing. More adult posturing. She went 
on, "There was a woman there who 
said her granddaughter almost got lost 
in it." 

"That seems unlikely." 

"It's easy f(5r you to say. You didn't 
go running around the damn thing, 
yelling like a maniac. I knew he couldn't 
actually get /os! in it, of course. I'm not 
an idiot." 

Just then, Troy appeared in the 
doorway. He vras smiling with accom- 
plishment. "Come look at what I built," 
he told them. Loretta and her husband 
followed him to his bedroom, where he 
had fashioned a crude but recognizable 
miniature of tJie play structure out of 
building blocks. ^ 

"That's great, Troy," his father en- 
thused. 

"It's very nice," Loretta said. "Now I 
think that it's time for bed, don't you?" 
"But Mom . . ." 

"Troy, it's already a quarter of an 
hour past your bedtime!" 

"Just a little while longer. Mommy. 
Please?" 

"Don't give me an argument, young 
man, or I'll—" She felt her temper flare, 
felt her hand rise. She blinked con- 
fusedly. 

"Mommy," Troy pleaded, "you 
promised." 

"Promises can be broken," she 
snapped, "and don't you forget it!" Then 
she turned, weiit back to her bedroom. 
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and lay down. 

"Why?" she whispered and repeated 
it. 

"Why what?" asked her husband, 
as he came into the room. 

She looked at him. "I don't know," 
she said. "I don’t know.' 

A WEEK PASSED BEFORE SHE TOOK TROY 
to the play structure again, and 
she took him only because his beautiful 
dark eyes had registered such awful dis- 
appointment when she'd told him no. 

The day was overrast and threat- 
ened rain, so she used that as an excuse 
to give him only five minutes; "Then 
we’ve got to go home or we're going to 
get soaked," she told him. 

He pouted. "But that's not very 
long, Mommy." 

"It's long enough," she said, which 
was also a standard reply, one he had 
learned not to argue with. 

He went into the play structure and 
soon disappeared. She v/aited agitatedly 
for him to reappear. A minute later, he 
did — at the top of the tallest tower. He 
waved. "Hi, Mommy," he called. 

She waved back. "You've got just 
four minutes, Troy," she called. 

He stopped waving, pursed his lips, 
and disappeared again. 

There were only a lew other adults 
around the play structure that day. One 
was the stout woman l.oretta had seen 
the previous week. Loi'etta nodded at 
the woman; she had tried to avoid her, 
but she had to look directly at her to 
see if she was, indeed, tfie same woman. 

The stout woman nodded back. 
"It's not going to rain," she said. 

"Yes," said Loretta, "Well, the 
weather is always so unpredictable, isn't 
it?" 

"Not always," the woman said. "Let 
your boy enjoy himself." Her smile al- 
tered. "I'm sorry. That was presumptu- 
ous of me." 

"No, it's all right," Loretta said. "I'm 
trying to wean him from this . . . thing, 
you see." She nodded to indicate thi. 
play structure. 

"Wean him from it? Why? He loves 
it." 

"It's too complex," Lrretta explained. 
"I'm afraid it will . . . ccnfuse him." 

The stout woman grinned. "Chil- 
dren love mazes. And they love to hide." 

"Of course," Loretta said. "Troy," 
she called. 'Two minutes." She turned 
back to the stout woman. "Your grand- 
daughter's here?" 

The woman shook her head. "No. I 
simply like to watch the children at 
play. It reminds me of when I was a 
child." She paused. "We have so much 
more real power as children, don't you 


think, than as adults. We're not bound 
by the same rules." She gave Loretta an 
apparently self-conscious grin. "That 
sounds fatuous, doesn't it? Forgive me. 
I'm just an old woman who wishes she 
was much, much younger. But it would 
be so wonderful if . . . parents could see 
things through their children's eyes. 
Things like this playground." 

"Oh?" Loretta suppressed a grin. 
"Did they have . . . things like this 
when you were young?" 

"Heavens, no. But all of us had such 
things in here, didn't we?" She tapped her 
head. 

Loretta hesitated, remembering. 
"Perhaps," she whispered. "But we grow 



up, don't we?" She smiled stiffly. "One 
minute, young man," she called. "Just 
one minute!" 


"Aw, Mom!" he called back. 

"No arguments. One minute!" She 
paused. "Fifty seconds." 

"I assure you, it's not going to rain," 
said the stout woman. 

Loretta ignored her. "Forty seconds, 
Troy." 

"Let him play," urged the stout 
woman. "It's fantasy. It's just fantasy." 

"No," Loretta snapped. "It's wood 
and nails and cement and steel. That's 
all it is." 

"My dear—" the stout woman be- 
gan apologetically. But she fell silent 
under Loretta's withering gaze. 

"Twenty seconds," Loretta called, 
and moved away from the stout wom- 
an. "Ten seconds." 

"Just a few more minutes, please, 
Mom. It isn't raining! See, the sun's 
coming out!" 

Loretta glanced at the overcast sky. 
"No it isn't," she called. 

"In here it is," Troy called. 

Loretta wondered about this a mo- 
ment, then; "Five seconds and I'm com- 
ing in after you!" She waited. "Troy?" 


Nothing. "Troy?" Still nothing. "Troy, 
damn it!" she waited, Troy did not 
answer. 

Ixjretta was only a couple of feet 
from one of the many entrances to the 
play structure. The entrance was a 
short cement tunnel that opened onto a 
kind of tiny courtyard. There were half 
a dozen kid-sized wooden passageways 
around this courtyard — the passage- 
ways led to the interior of the structure. 

She bent over and peered into the 
cement tunnel. "Can you hear me?" she 
called. "Troy, can you hear me?" 

"Yes," he called back. 

She smiled, relieved. 'Then it's 
time to go, Troy. We've got to go home, 
now." 

"No," he called. 

She took a quick breath of agita- 
tion. "When 1 say it’s time to go, I mean 
it. You will not say 'no' to me." 

Silence. 

"Dammit, Troy, I am not going to 
come in there after you!" She realized 
that this contradicted what she'd told 
him just five minutes ago. "But if I have 
to—" 

"Here he is," she heard. She turned. 
The stout woman was behind her; she 
had her hands on Troy's shoulders. "He 
apologizes for his ... inappropriate be- 
havior, don't you, Troy?" 

Troy grinned. 

Loretta's gaze moved quickly from 
her son to the stout woman, back to her 
son, then back to the stout woman. 
"Thank you," she said coldly, and held 
her hand out to Troy, who took it reluc- 
tantly, his lips set in a huge pout. 

"My distinct pleasure," said the 
stout woman. "I think he has your eyes, 
my dear," she added. "Beautiful eyes," 
She grinned. "But I think he sees so 
much more." And with that, she tod- 
dled off, through the gate. 

When she was gone, Loretta's open 
hand swept hard across Troy's face. 
"Damn you!" she hissed. "Damn you!" 

He looked open-mouthed at her, 
his small hand pressed to his chubby 
red cheek, his huge dark eyes immense 
and round in surprise and fear and 
pain. "You . . . promised ..." he 
stammered. 

Loretta barked, "When I tell you to 
do something, I do not expect an argu- 
ment. Nor do I want you being lead 
around by nosy, loud-mouthed strang- 
ers! Is that clear?" 

He said nothing. He took a quick, 
soulful glance at the play structure. 

She reached out, took hold of his 
shirt collar, yanked it. "look at me!" 

He looked. His lips quivered. He 
clearly was trying hard not to cry. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Master Debunker James RANor 
Takes Aim At New Age Flim-Flajvis, 
Phony Healers, And Psychic Scams 


T 


hey say a man is known by the enemies he 
makes. If the names Uri Geller, Eric von 
Daniken Peter Hurkos, or “psychic surgeon” 
Arigo ai-e familiar to you, then chances are 
you've also heard of James Randi. An interna- 
tionally recognized magician (the "Amazing 
Randi"), for the past thirty-five years, Randi 
has also been a relentless debunker of alleged 
paranormal phenomenon. In such books as Flim Flam! and 
The Truth About Uri Geller, he has exposed as frauds and 
charlatans every one of the “celebrities" mentioned above, as 
well as hundreds less well-known. In his latest book. The 
Faith-Healers (Prometheus Books), he has set his sights on evan- 
gelist preachers who claim to be able to literally heal the sick and 
the dying— often with fatal consequences to the true believers. 

A native of Toronto, Canada, the fifty-nine-year-old 
Randi currently makes his home in Plantation, Florida. One 
of the founders of the Committee for the Scientific Investiga- 
tion of Claims of the Paranormal (Box 229, Buffalo, N.Y. 
14215-0229), he’s since become its most visible and outspoken 
member. In recognition of his, and CSICOP's, accomplish- 
ments, Randi was awarded the so-called “genius grant" from 
the prestigious MacArthur Foundation in 1986. The grant, 
$272,000 — tax free — over a period of five years, offers Randi 
a greater opportunity than ever to continue his investigations. 

Currently, Randi spends eight months of the year present- 
ing his lecture, “Search for the Chimera," on college campuses, 
and to various educational and scientific groups. His travels 
this year will take him to China (at the invitation of its gov- 
ernment) as well as throughout Europe and the United States. 

Since The Twilight Zone has been recently reporting on 
assorted aspects of paranormal or "New Age" phenomena, it 
seemed only appropriate to get this master debunker's point 
of view. Even though our conversation was interrupted 
repeatedly by telephone calls coming in from all over the 
country, Randi seemed to take such interruptions as a matter 
of course. It's said that certain individuals "don't suffer fools 


lightly." Our lasting impression of James Randi will always be 
of a person who makes interviewers ask their questions intel- 
ligently and directly, and one who immediately makes it clear 
that he doesn't suffer fools at all. 

WIATER: For years you've had a standing offer that you'd 
hand over a check for ten thousand dollars to the first person 
who gave you scientific proof of paranormal powers. Are any 
recent claims causing you to lose sleep? 

RANDI: No. They're all pretty transparent. 

WIATER: You must have noticed the deluge of media cover- 
age over the past year or so on crystal power, psychic heal- 
ers, UFO abductions, and so forth. Both Time and Omni 
magazines, to name only two, have done cover stories on 
UFOs and "New Age" psychic phenomena. What do you 
make of it all? For starters, what do you think has sparked 
this recent surge of interest in "channeling," in which ancient 
spirits communicate through living mediums? 

RANDI: It's just spiritualism warmed over. Spiritualism at 
least dealt with people who had died within recent memory 
or recent history, so their histories could be checked up on. In 
the case of channeling, if these spirits died thirty-five thou- 
sand years ago, then there's no way you can check! It's one- 
hundred-percent non-verifiSble, so there's no point in trying 
to investigate. 

WIATER: But what of those reports in which people have 
apparently turned their lives — not to mention their life's sav- 
ings— over to channelers like J.Z. Knight, as if they were be- 
coming part of a cult? Isn't that worth investigating in terms 
of fraud? 

RANDI: But you can't prove anything! Look, if I say I'm 
thirty-five thousand years old, and then demand you prove 
that I'm not — it's impossible. You can't "prove" a negative. 
There's no point in investigating something that is non-falsi- 
fiable, and depends only on the credulity of those who need 
that sort of thing for one reason or another. 

I'm not going to protect those people. I could say: "I'm 
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Jesus Christ, and if you give me a thousand dollars I'll take 
you to Heaven right this minute — but you'll have to wait until 
I can go to my car to get the key." If you want to give me the 
thousand dollars, fine. But I can't say, "Hey, don't give those 
people a thousand dollars." If they're that stupid, when there 
is no evidence that these mediums are representing the people 
they represent, then that's their business. I'm not going to 
protect those people. They'll have to protect themselves. 
WIATER: Are you familiar with the claims made by author 


“You HAVE TO UNDER- 
STAND THAT THE TRUTH IS 

NOT POPULAR. People 

WANT THE MYTHOLOGY. 

They want the fairy 
TALES. They want to 
PRETEND. They say: 
‘Go away! I DONT 
WANT TO HEAR WHAT YOU 
HAVE TO SAYP” 


Whitley Strieber, who in his book Communion purports that 
he has had repeated encounters with non-human "visitors?" 
RANDI: I'm familiar with the fact that the book exists. But 
that's also something which can't be proven one way or the 
other, so it doesn't interest me at all. There's no evidence 
presented; it's just a series of anecdotal stories and opinions. 
If there's nothing there you can actually go to and examine — 
and find out if there's something behind it — then it doesn't in- 
terest me. It's like this "channeling." They're both non-verifia- 
ble situations, and there's no sense in examining them at all. 
They're just preferred beliefs that certain people have. 
WIATER: Why do you think supposedly reasonable, educat- 
ed people are so uncritical of the media's coverage of these 
"phenomena?" 

RANDI: People want these kinds of stories. The media 
doesn't care if it's "true," or whether it may cripple or kill any- 
body. Their interest on these TV talk shows is for sponsors 
to buy time on their programs. The sponsors say, "UFOs? 
Yeah! Channelers? Yeah! We don't care what it is so long as 
people stayed tuned and buy my product. That's all we 
want." The media really doesn't have that kind of integrity; 
it's very, very rare that you find it. 


WIATER: Surely the audiences watching these programs 
must feel their intelligence is being insulted by these obvious 
flim-flam artists. Why don't they wake up? 

RANDI: Because they don’t want to — you're disturbing them 
in the middle of their dream. They like this dream, and say, 
"Go away! I don't want to hear what you [skeptics] have to 
say!" They pretend that they're ac::ors in this play-acting 
mode, and they like it. Reality is intruding upon them, and 
they don't want to be intruded upon. 

WIATER: What about Shirley MacLaine, who seems to have 
become an unofficial "high priestess" of New Age teachings? 
RANDI: I have no interest in her v^rhatsoever. She's just a 
person who has fallen for this channeling business. She's just 
a silly woman. I really don't want to hear anything more 
about her. 

WIATER: Why do you suppose her books are on every best- 
seller list, while yours are not so likely to be found in every 
bookstore? 

RANDI: You have to understand that the truth is not popu- 
lar; people want the mythology. They want the fairy tales, 
they want to pretend — and, particularly if it's a charismatic 
character like Shirley MacLaine, then the sponsors want to 
put on whoever's going to sell more of whatever they're sell- 
ing. The sponsors will say, "Hey, MacLaine is a big name, 
and people will listen to her for no good reason other than 
she is a big name, and so we'll use her." And that's the end-all 
and be-all of this case of supply and demand. I also have the 
supply— but I have less demand. 

WIATER: ilt's amazing to watch the appearances of various 
psychics and channelers on talk shows such as Donahue, 
Geraldo Rivera, and Oprah Winfrey, it's hard to see why 
they're not laughed off the stage. You only have to listen to 
their psycho-babble for two minutes to realize they're not 
making any sense. Yet some in the audience seem transfixed 
by their statements. 

RANDI: They don't have to make any sense. The less sense 
they make, the more attractive they are. Because people will 
say, "Now I really have to study this thing, because I didn't 
understand that at all!" Aleister Crowley, with his magical 
group back at the end of the nineteenth century, had the very 
same thing going. He wrote gibberish books, that had no 
sense to them at all. And when you tried to interpret them, 
he said, "You have to study harder before you can under- 
stand them." 

WIATER: A recent Geraldo Rivera sliow featured the Dutch 
psychic Peter Hurkos and his wife. Your name was used in 
vain several times — it's surprising you weren't asked to come 
and speak for yourself, considering you were branded a liar 
and a fraud regarding your past exposures of Hurkos. 
RANDI: Yes, I saw that show. They had no interest in put- 
ting me on. And what the Hurkoses said about me was a 
pack of lies. I have an hour-and-a-half recording with Peter 
and Mrs. Hurkos in which she agreed to have Peter tested by 
me, she agreed to all the conditions, for the now defunct 
Thicke of the Night show with Alan Thicke. And when I 
reached the show's producers, I was informed that she had 
then decided not to do it. And her statement about there be- 
ing no ten thousand dollar check— that's a total lie. That 
check is still in existence, even though it's in ratty condition 
from being carried around the last twenty-four years. She 
knows it's there, and for her to tel a lie like that on the 
Rivera show — well, Rivera didn't want me on either, because 
you noticed the way he dismissed me every time my name 
was mentioned? They don't want to hear the truth. I'm 
accustomed to that, and have to accejJt it— I don't have much 
choice. 

WIATER: It was also claimed on the show that Hurkos is in 
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fact some sort of seci-et government agent for the Navy — a 
psychic spy, as it were. 

RANDI: That's total bullshit! He can easily say it — because if 
you write to the Department of the Navy, they'll send you a 
Xerox form stating: "We do not comment on such matters 
regarding Navy personnel or would-be Navy personnel, as 
the information regarding this matter is confidential and may 
not be discussed in any way." It's the same thing with the FBI 
and the CIA; you get their standard Xerox letter to any re- 
quest for any information as to whether a clairvoyant is 
working for them. They answer no such inquiries — and 
Hurkos knows it! 

His only connection with the Navy is that he knew Eldon 
Byrd, a would-be parapsychologist who worked for the Navy 
in Bethesda, Maryland. He was a great friend of Uri Geller — 
still is, from what I understand — and is a friend of Hurkos. 
He tried to introduce Hurkos to the Navy personnel, who 
weren't in the least bi: interested. 

Eldon Byrd was. the one — along with Geller — who 
launched a blackmail campaign against me and accused me 
of being a child molester. Byrd is now in prison in Washing- 
ton, D.C. — for child-molesting — and is going to be there for 
the next six years. So that's Hurkos's only "connection" with 
the Navy. But he can throw something like that out to the 
public knowing that when you ask him to prove it, he 
doesn't have tol He says, "It's all top secret work, I can't dis- 
cuss it," and that's the end of that. And so the great un- 
washed are going to continue to believe it. 

WIATER: For some time now, we've been hearing about so- 
called "psychic warfare" between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Any validity to those stories? 

RANDI: I have it on pretty good authority that the Soviets 
are doing PSI research, too, which cheers me up a great deal. 
Because if we didn't f:ave them spending as much time and 
research on this as vre are, there would be a serious gap 
there, and we'd have to get them going on something else on 
which to throw their rubles away! 

There may be a "PSI-gap" between the two nations, but 
there's no dunderhead- gap. We have just as many silly people 
working on it here as they do there, and that's very cheering. 
WIATER: The media has taken its share of brickbats from 
you regarding its cove:-age of strange phenomena. The super- 
market tabloids aside, what do you think is the position for 
the responsible media to take regarding seemingly unknown 
events? 

RANDI: Editors have a way of calling a solution to a mystery 
a "non-story." I've had that term thrown at me many, many 
times. NBC once ran a story on a perpetual-motion machine 
in Texas. I investigated the story, told NBC it was an irre- 
sponsible thing for them to do, and they said, "Oh, that re- 
port was on The Today Show. And that's produced by our 
entertainment division. And we don't claim that everything 
on The Today Show is true, because that's not the news de- 
partment." But that very night, John Chancellor used that 
same footage and scrijJt on the NBC Nightly News. And the 
people at NBC ignored all my letters and calls, and they 
never took a retraction on it. I revealed in Omni magazine 
how the machine actually worked, and yet NBC refused to 
respond. It was now a "non-story," so they never ran a 
follow-up on it. 

WIATER: Every once in a while, usually at Christmas, the 
media will carry a report on people who have suddenly dis- 
covered the image of Christ or the Virgin Mary on the side of 
a hill or on the side door of a church — 

RANDI: Yes, but people have also seen the image of Donald 
Duck or Richard Nixon. If it looks like a bearded man, it be- 
comes Christ! It doesn t ever become Rasputin, you notice. It 


doesn't become Santa Claus. It becomes Christ. And you 
have Christ on a pancake, you have Christ on plywood, you 
have Him on a stain on an oil drum .... It's all so miracu- 
lous. But if Donald Duck shows up, nobody says anything 
about it! 

Donald Duck and Kermit the Frog in fact showed up in 
the shadows of the craters of the moon — but I didn't hear any 
big fuss about it. But if Christ showed up on the moon, aha! 
Then we'd have a major church that would have made mil- 
lions of dollars by now. 

WIATER: Considering the celebrity status many of these 
"psychics" have — even the ones you've already proven to be 
fakes such as Uri Geller — you must find it frustrating to be 




Randi demonstrates "psychic surgery. " 


the only voice of reason speaking out against them. 

RANDI: Oh, no — I'm not alone by any means. It may appear 
that way because my profile is the only one that shows up in 
the media, but I've got the whole Committee for the Scientific 
Investigation of Claims of the Paranormal behind me. When 
you've got people like Carl Sagan and Isaac Asimov and 
Martin Gardner and such behind you, you're not alone in 
this battle, not by any means. The circulation of our maga- 
zine, The Skeptical Inquirer, has gone up ten-fold in the last 
five or six years. I had no idea it would ever reach this kind 
of circulation. 

WIATER: It must have been singularly rewarding to receive 
the MacArthur Foundation grant. How is it being employed? 
RANDI: I think that it was really awarded to all of my col- 
leagues on the Committee as well, in recognition of what 
they're doing. Because, without them, I couldn't have had the 
high profile that I've obtained. I was told I had won the grant 
while at the dentist, which allowed me to pay the bill! 

The money is being given over a five-year period, every 
three months, and I've used it so far to take on part-time help 
in the office, and to expand my whole office facilities. I'd say 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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In the pale, dead hours before dawn 
the things weVe lost come back to haunt us 


CHARLES L. GRANT 

ILLUSTRATION BY L. MORGAN-FITZPATRICK 


T he wind was gone and the 
thunderstorm that spawned it, 
and what was left of the sum- 
mer rain was trapped in the 
trees. It fell in single drops on 
the tin roof over the kitchen, on the 
worn stone steps that led to the shallow 
back porch. It set a halo around the 
sputtering streetlamp up on the corner. 
It clung to the screens like jeweled 
moths caught in nets. 

A distant roll of thunder that 
echoed across the hills. 

A bold crescent moon that ripped 
through the last of thi; clouds. 

And Toby lay on his bed, sheets 
off, panting, wriggling his toes and tap- 
ping a finger on the mattress. 

He was never going to get back to 
sleep now. The water slipping from the 
leaves was too irregular to be soothing, 
too close together for him to forget it 
was there. He'd already been up once, 
to pull down the sashes while he 
flinched at the lightning, and he sup- 
posed there was no sense lying here 
now when all he would do would be to 
count the cracks in the ceiling. 

"Damn." A whisper; not angry — 
resigned. 

Another night. Another night. 

It had been almost a week since 
he'd been able to close his eyes and 
dream and open them again and be 
rested, almost a week while waiting for 
his boss to decide what to do. He stuck 
out his tongue, waggled it, licked his 
lips, tasted salt. He .magined the old 
fart standing in front of him now, ex- 
ecutioner's mask in jialsied hand, his 
mournful, basset hound eyes brimming 
with crocodile tears. 


"Too big, too fast. Idle." The litany 
of the month. "Too big, too fast. We 
have to cut back. Idle, or we're going to 
go under." 

The market was soaring, commodi- 
ties were gold, and good old John Nes- 
bitt was worried about expenses. Had 
been, in fact, since he'd taken over Eng- 
land Securities some twenty-odd years 
ago, but no one had paid him any at- 
tention because his fussing was legend, 
his bow ties a joke, and last week he 
had come into the Centre Street office 
with a folder in his hand, a folder filled 
with pink slips, and his best wishes for 
the future. 

"John," Toby said to the ceiling, 
"you are one royal pain in the ass." 

A quick breeze that sprayed water 
on the roof and didn't reach the bed. 

He swung his bare feet to the floor 
and sat up, ruffled his hair, rubbed his 
eyes, wondered why it was that the sec- 
ond floor, even after a coldwind storm, 
was always so damned hot. The win- 
dow fans didn't work, they only blew 
the hot air around, and the air condi- 
tioner had broken down four days ago. 

He scratched his neck, scratched 
his chest, yawned and stood and felt his 
way through the bedroom into the hall. 

Though the moonglow was weak, 
his vision soon adjusted well enough 
for him not to have to switch on a light. 

A glance into the empty guest 
room, at the shadows there, and the 
dark corners, into the empty bathroom 
where he heard a mosquito humming. 

"Oh, no, you don't," he muttered, 
and hurried to the stairs, grabbed the 
railing and started down, wrinkling his 
face at the clammy touch of wood be- 


neath palm and sole, wincing when one 
of the steps creaked and sighed and 
seemed to echo behind him. At the bot- 
tom he peered through the faceted nar- 
row window beside the front door, saw 
nothing but the night, and moved on 
toward the back. 

Distant thunder. 

Distant lightning. 

A t the entrance to the living room 
he paused and looked in, right 
hand absently massaging left shoulder. 
The three high windows were vaguely 
marked by the moonlight, the rug vague- 
ly outlined, but the couch was a black 
bulk and he could see nothing on it. 

Yet he knew Connie was there; 
she'd come down just before the storm, 
kissing him sleepily on the cheek, mut- 
tering something about rrioving the next 
morning to Alaska. He smiled. He 
stepped in. And stepped out again be- 
cause he didn't want to wake her. She 
was exhausted, double shifts at the 
hospital putting her, he'd told her, into 
an early grave. 

"Don't be silly, love," she'd said, 
grabbing his chin with two fingers and 
shaking his head. "I'm tough, remem- 
ber? The first time you met me you 
called me a tough old broad." 

"The first time I met you," he'd an- 
swered, covering her hand, "you were 
sitting on my chest, pounding the hell 
out of my skull." 

"You should never play rugby 
then." 

"Women shouldn't either." 

And she'd punched him lightly in 
the stomach, and he'd doubled over and 
laughed. 
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Sleep well, he told her silently, and 
shivered at the cool air sifting through 
the windows. 

Tomorrow, he decided as he made 
his way to the kitchen; tomorrow I'm 
going to buy an attic fan and draw all 
that damned stuff upstairs where it 
belongs. 

A snort for the resolution made 
every summer and forgotten by au- 
tumn, and he stepped into the kitchen 
and swore at the linoleum unexpectedly 
cold on his soles. He frowned, tilted his 
head, and felt no air moving through 
the windows over the sink. That, he 
thought as he hurried across the floor 
without turning on the light, is what he 
got for buying a house older than he 
was — cold spots, heat spots, off-center 
doors and slightly canted floors. It had 
been a bargain. Connie loved it. And as 
he opened the refrigerator at least as 
old as the room, hunting something to 
eat, he wished he could love it too. 

"You just have to give the place a 
chance," she'd scolded playfully last 
night. 

"I'm trying," he told her. "I'm try- 
ing. It won't let me." 

She'd told him he was nuts. 

He told her he'd have to be, to live 
in a place like this. 

Another snort, a shake of his head, 
and he found an apple, polished it on 
the hand towel draped through the 
door's handle, and took a bite as he 
turned, and frowned again, and moved 
slowly to the back door. 

There was a light in the house be- 
hind his, on the ground floor. It was 
the kitchen; Betty Glass, up late again. 
As far as he could tell, though they 
weren't all that close as neighbors, she 
hadn't slept a full night since her hus- 
band had left her with a stiff mortgage 
and no money. Last month it was. With 
a woman who once worked at Hawk- 
sted College. 

He shook his head in silent em- 
pathy, took another bite and realized 
how unnerving the noise was. A crack- 
ling, like gunfire over a hill, like the rip- 
ping of lightning before it struck in the 
backyard. 

His hand rubbed his stomach. 

The refrigerator switched on with a 
rumbling so loud it made him start. 


Charles L. Grant's newest novel, For 
Fear of the Night, was recently pub- 
lished in hardcover by Tor Books. 


turned him around, sagged him against 
the wall where he leaned for a minute 
while he chewed and swallowed. 

The rumbling settled to a hum. 

Water dripped in the sink. 

He turned the beveled knobs as far 
as they would go, as tight as he could, 
and still the water dripped. 

"Great," he said. Just what he need- 
ed, a plumber to bankrupt him when 
his future was so unsure. 

But why not, he thought with a 
shrug that was not quite a sigh. Isn't 
that when everything falls apart? Not 
when you have the cash in the bank, 
but while you wait at your desk, pray- 
ing the old man won't trip as he brings 


Connie loved this 
old house. "You 
just have to give 
the place a 
chance," shed 
scolded playfully. 
"I'm trying," he'd 
told her. "It won't 
let me." 


around the checks. 

Maybe he could fix the faucet him- 
self. Maybe, after all this time, he could 
learn to do some things around the 
house without maiming himself, and 
save some money. 

The next bite filled his mouth with 
something sour, and he spat it out 
quickly into the sink, tossed the apple 
after it, and decided he might as well go 
back to bed. He could walk around all 
night and it wouldn't do him any good. 
Worrying wouldn't do him any good. 
What the hell. Old Nesbitt would do 
what old Nesbitt would do, and if all 
the work of the past five years was 
good enough, Toby would stay. If it 
wasn't, he'd be fired. What the hell. 
What . . . the hell. 

The refrigerator door swung open, 
very slowly. Pale light, dead light, 
slipped over the floor. Toby glared at it, 
made a fist, and shoved the door 
closed. Water dripped. 

T oby," Betty had said the afternoon 
before, "have you ever wondered 
why so many other people in this town 
are rich, and we're not? I mean, has it 
ever occurred to you why we don't get a 


piece of the action?" 

The lawn Jiad needed mowing; he 
had taken a brtak, leaning against the 
picket fence that separated his yard 
from hers. She had been fussing in a 
grave-sized garden filled with blossom- 
ing flowers he couldn't name, had 
waved when shed seen him, had walked 
over and asked the question. 

"No," he'd said. And shrugged. 
"Some people got it, some people don't. 
If you think about it too much, you'll 
drive yourself nuts." 

Her hair, an indiscriminate brown, 
tried to break from under her cap when 
she shook her head. "Wrong." 

He smiled. "Really?" 

She smiled back. "Really. Some 
people have it fiecause they deserve it. 
It's as simple as that." 

"And we dc n't?" 

Her face, pudgy and flushed, dark- 
ened in the sunlight. "I don't think so, 
no." 

"Thanks for the vote of con- 
fidence." 

She'd laughed, not very loudly, 
touched his hard and returned to her 
gardening. When she knelt, her shirt 
pulled out of her shorts, and he found 
himself staring at the narrow band of 
tanned skin the move exposed. It was 
one of the sexiest things he'd ever seen 
in his life, he didn't know why, and he 
mowed the rest of the lawn without 
stopping once. 

When he told Connie what the 
woman had said, her expression turned 
sad. "It's defeatism," she told him. 'That 
bastard walked out on her, and she's 
grabbing for answers. Besides, who de- 
cides who deserves what, huh?" 

He looked out the back door 
again. 

The other house was dark. 

Sleep well, Mrs. Glass, he thought 
to her with a smile; I have a feeling I 
know exactly how you feel. 

"Damn," he whispered. "Damn you, 
Nesbitt, damn you." 

His hand had nearly touched his 
lips before he remembered he'd thrown 
the apple in the sink, and he realized he 
was still hungry. Nerves, he decided as 
he reached above him to the cabinet 
where the snacks and cereal were kept; 
nerves. You'll keep your job. You de- 
serve it. You worked for it. 

"Damn right." 

The shelves were empty. 

"You're kidding," he said, looked in 
astonishment toward the living room, 
and couldn't understand how she had 
let the food go like that. The cabinet 
beside it was for pasta and cans, and it 
was empty too. 

Over the counter by the' stove were 
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the dishes and glasses, and all of them 
gone. 

"Connie, what the hell?" 

The refrigerator door swung open 
again. 

Pale light. Dead lijjht. 

He kicked it shut v/ith his heel and 
called his wife's name, called it again, 
and a third time, and tfie moon crawled 
behind a cloud, taking the light with it, 
while the wind rose and the water fell 
and the faucet dripped in the sink. 

No utensils in the drawers. 

No can openers, measuring cups, 
napkins, paper towels. The coffee mak- 
er was gone. The cookfiooks. The carv- 
ing knives. The pot holders and the 
pots, the frying pan and the skillet, the 
dish washing liquid and the scrub pads 
and the spices. 

He slammed door after door, and 
they didn't make a sound. 

Soap. Dust cloths. The hand lotion 
she kept by the sink for her hands 
when she came home. 

He started for the door and tripped 
over the apple, fell against the wall, 
and grabbed his shoulcier, and yelled. 

Water dripped. 

"Jesus Christ, Constance!" 

Pushing himself to his knees was 
almost more than he could manage; 
standing was a chore. 

She's left me, he thought then, eyes 
suddenly wide, throat suddenly dry. 
My God, she's left me. The uncertainty 
had finally gotten to her; the extra 
work she did to help with the bills, and 
his own nothing i can do until nesbitt 
makes up his mind w.iich had driven 
her to angry tears on more than one re- 
cent occasion. He didn't fight hard 
enough, she said. He <iidn't make that 
extra effort, she said. He was too 
damned easy-going and why couldn't he 
see that? 

She said. 

"I'm getting tired ," Connie had 
complained at last, nearly weeping, 
nearly screaming. "I'm getting tired of 
fighting all the battles by myself." 

Jesus Christ, what .an ass he'd been! 
So damned wrapped u]> in himself and 
his problems at work that he hadn't 
seen it coming. What an ass! 

Then he cocked his head when he 
heard, thought he heard, something 
moving in the cellar. I'he door was in 
the far corner, past the refrigerator, and 
he swerved past the appliance when its 
hum became a rumble, grabbed the 
knob and yanked the door open. 

It was dark down there. 

And there was a virind he couldn't 
feel, but a wind he could hear, one he 
had heard a hundred times every time 
autumn replaced summ(;r and the leaves 


were blown from their branches — a 
steady wind filled with scratching, and 
hissing, and a sound just below hearing 
that raised gooseflesh on his arms. 

He slammed the door and blinked; 
he headed for the living room, and the 
refrigerator door swung open. 

Dead light. 

He kicked at it and missed. 

Pale light. 

He slapped it closed and stepped 
on the apple. 

"Connie!" he howled as he fell 
against the sink. "Connie, for God's 
sake!" 

Water dripping. 

He rubbed his shoulder, lifted a 



foot and rubbed the heel, then stum- 
bled out of the kitchen. And stopped. 
And listened to the wind prowling 
through the second floor— scratching 
lightly, hissing softly— thinking for a 
moment that he could probably sleep 
now without any trouble, until he 
turned around and saw the light creep- 
ing across the floor from the open 
refrigerator door. 

"Tired," he whispered, a palm 
pulled across his face. "I'm tired, over- 
worked, and that's all it is." He stepped 
into the living room. "Connie, wake 
up!" 

Nothing moved on the sofa. 

The lamp beside his chair wouldn't 
work. 

He scuffed his way across the rug 
and reached down to shake her shoul- 
der, snapped his hand away when he 
discovered she wasn't there. 

"Oh Jesus." 

She had done it. She really had 
done it. All this time, lying in bed and 
feeling sorry for himself, and she had 
walked out of the house without him 
knowing it, without hearing her, with- 
out suspecting that she was leaving him 
alone. 


With the house. 

With himself, to face the battles 
alone. 

Suddenly he snapped his head 
around as if he could stare through the 
wall to the house where Betty lived, see 
her, demand her attention. So, is this 
what I deserve? he thought to her angri- 
ly; is this your stupid idea of what peo- 
ple deserve just because . . . 

But he couldn't think why. 

He only knew that his wife was 
gone, and he was suddenly very cold. 
So cold his teeth clacked, so cold his 
knees ached, and he stumbled out of 
the room, thinking he'd go into the hall 
and use the phone, call the police and 
tell them something, anything, so they'd 
go out and look for Connie. 

But the front hall was dark. Black. 
Not a sign of the stairs, the front door, 
the scrolled walnut table where the tele- 
phone sat. 

The wind upstairs, and the wind in 
the cellar. 

All the battles by myself: her 
words, not his, and she was tired of 
fighting. 

He backed away slowly, scrubbing 
his cheeks with his knuckles, feeling the 
burning just this side of pain, so he 
knew he wasn't dreaming; backed away 
into the kitchen, where he couldn't find 
the back door. 

All the battles. 

And he wondered, then, suddenly 
wondered if she really had been fight- 
ing all alone. 

Oh God, he thought. 

Water dripping. 

Oh Jesus, I don't deserve this. 

The apple rolled against his foot. 

And he wondered if maybe he 
shouldn't have tried a little harder— to 
convice Nesbitt that he was needed, to 
convince Connie he still loved her, to 
convince the house he really liked it. 

While the cellar door, bedroom 
door, bathroom door, refrigerator door 
swung shut slowly, the click of each 
latch in slow and measured sequence, 
making him jump at each sound, set- 
ting a tic at his right eye. 

The wind, scratching. 

The refrigerator, humming. 

Toby, settling awkwardly to the 
floor when his legs wouldn't hold him, 
bring his knees stiffly to his chest, 
wrapping his arms around his shins, 
rocking on his buttocks back and forth, 
back and forth, waiting for Connie to 
return from wherever she had gone. 

Knowing that when she did, he 
would get just what he deserved. 

And realizing he already had, 
when the refrigerator door swung slow- 
ly open. ■ 
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EYES 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 

After a moment, Loretta got down 
on her haunches and gave him a flat, 
apologetic smile. "We can't come back 
here, Troy," she said. "It's a bad place. 
It's a very bad place. It has bad ... in- 
fluences. Do you understand that?" 

His mouth dosed. With effort, he 
fought back the tears that had crowded 
to the corners of his eyes. "I want you 
to go inside. Mommy." 

She shook her head at once. She 
desperately did not want to go into the 
play structure. It was a child's universe af- 
ter all. And she was an adult. "That's not 
possible, dear. It's just not possible. But 
I know that you like it here. I only wish—" 

Troy cut in, his voice a fierce whis- 
per, "It's my hiding place." 

"But you don't need a hiding place, 
dear," Loretta protested. "You have us. 
You have me!" 

He said nothing. He glanced 
around quickly again, at the play 
structure. 

Loretta said, "And I just can't see it 
the way you do, Troy. I'm sorry." 

Moments later she and her son 
were on their way home. 

I HIT HIM," SHE TOLD HER HUSBAND THAT 
night in bed. 

"I know," he said. 

"You do?" 

"Yes. Troy told me," 

A moment's silence. "I didn't want 
to hit him. I didn't mean to hit him. But 
he . . 

"Yes?" 

"He asked for it." 

"Of course he did." 

She gave him an accusing look. 
"You've hit him, too, so don't use that 
holier-than-thou tone with me." 

"I'm sorry." 

"And he's not going back to that 
play structure, either. We got that 
straightened out." 

"I know. He told me that, too." 

"I'm glad you and he get along so 
well." 

"So am I, Loretta. So am 1." 

It was past two a.m. when Loretta got 
out of bed, weary of trying unsuccess- 
fully to sleep. She put her robe on and 
went to Troy's room. The door was 
closed. Odd, she thought. He always 
kept it open, especially at night, when 
light from the rest of the house com- 
forted him into sleep. 

She took hold of the knob, turned 
it, pushed the door open slowly, peeked 
inside. 


His bed was empty. 

She flicked the light on, went into 
the room. "Troy?" she whispered. 
"Troy?" 

The room was empty. 

From the gate, under the soft, creamy 
light of a full moon, Loretta thought 
the play structure looked monolithic, as 
if it had been built up from a huge 
lump of clay. 

"Troy!" she called. She got no an- 
swer. She thought that she didn't really 
expect one, 

"Troy," she called again, and this 
time she kept her voice low because it 
was night, after all, and there was quiet 


The play structure 
gleamed under the 
moonlight. It was 
a castle made of 
glass, as still 
as stone, as 
ancient and 
deathless as 
childhood. 


around her; there was quiet every- 
where, the whole world was quiet, she 
thought, and she did not want to dis- 
turb it. 

"Troy?" she whispered. "I'm sorry." 

Still there was no answer. And 
none expected, 

"Do you forgive me, Troy?" 

Silence. 

She tried the gate. The big padlock 
holding it shut clanked dully against 
the hasp. She clutched the diamond 
shapes of the Empire fence. She pressed 
her face into it. "Troy?" she whispered. 
The metal was cool and she liked the 
feel of it against her skin. 

"Troy?" 

She hesitated. 

"You're not here, are you, Troy?" 

The play structure gleamed under 
the moonlight. It was not wood. Or 
clay. It was glass. It was a castle made 
of glass and it gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

"Troy?" she whispered. "You can 
play here, now." 

It was made of glass. And it was as 
still as stone. As ancient as stone. 

"Troy?" 

As ancient as childhood. 


"Hello, my dear," said the stout 
woman. 

As ancient and as deathless and as 
gleaming as childhood. 

"Would you like to come in, my 
dear? Would you like to see this place 
the way your child sees it?" 

"I can't," Loretta whispered. 

"But you can," said the stout 
woman. 

"I shouldn't." 

"But you should." 

The stout woman stepped forward. 
The gate opened. 

"You really should, my dear." 
Loretta went in. 

The play structure tilted, expand- 
ed, contracted. It was made of glass, it 
was made of d amonds; it gleamed like 
jewels under the moonlight; it was as 
ancient and as deathless as childhood. 

It was as accepting and as forgiv- 
ing and as deathless as childhood. 

"Enjoy yourself, dear," said the 
stout woman, bhe closed the gate. 

And stillness and silence recaptured 
the night. 

I T happens," said Loretta's husband 
some time later, to another woman, in 
another city. They were seated on a 
bench in front of another play struc- 
ture. "I think that she was basically . . . 
unfulfilled, I guess. I don't know. Wher- 
ever she is, I hope that she's happy." 

The woman took his hand. "It 
seems to me tliat you blame yourself. 
You shouldn't. We aren't as responsible 
for other people as we might think." 

He shook his head. "No. I don't 
blame myself. I really don't. But he 
blames himself " He nodded to indicate 
Troy, who was just then sliding down 
one of the play structure's several slides, 
laughter bubbling out of him. 

The woman smiled. "He seems . . . 
well adjusted." 

"Uh-huh. flight now. He has his 
moments, though." 

"Don't we all?" said the woman. 
"But he's a child. He'll overcome." 

There were fifty or more children 
in the play structure. Several were wav- 
ing to various mommies and daddies 
from the structure's tall wooden towers. 
And from within the structure itself 
came the incoherent but happy melding 
of shrill voices. 

Loretta's husband saw a pair of 
beautiful dark eyes staring at him from 
between the slats of a passageway close 
by. He stared back. The eyes vanished. 

He said to the woman seated with 
him, "He has her eyes." 

"Sorry?" said the woman. 

"Troy. He has her eyes. He has his 
mother's eyes." ■ 
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"lately" can be no longer than a month, six weeks at the 
outside)? 

Or here I am, signing books at the Betts' Bookstore or B. 
Dalton's in the local consumer factory (nicknamed "the mall"). 
This is something I do twice a year, and it serves much the 
same purpose as those li ttle bundles of twigs religious people 
in the Middle Ages used to braid into whips and flagellate 
themselves with. During the course of this exercise in madness 
and self-abnegation, at least a dozen people will approach 
the little coffee table where I sit behind a barrier of books 
and ask brightly, "Don't you wish you had a rubber stamp?" 

I have an answer to this one, too, an answer that has 
been developed over tfie years in a trial-and-error method 
similar to "I'm taking some time off." The answer to the 
rubber-stamp question is: "No, I don't mind." 

Never mind if I really do or don't (this time it's my own 
motivations I want to skip over, you'll notice); the question 
is. Why does such an illogical query occur to so many peo- 
ple? My signature is actually stamped on the covers of several 
of my books, but people seem just as eager to get these 
signed as those that aren't so stamped. Would these question- 
ers stand in line for the privilege of watching me slam a rub- 
ber stamp down on the title page of "The Shining" or "Pet 
Sematary"? 1 don't thinlc they would. 

If you still don't sense something peculiar in these ques- 
tions, this one might help convince you. I'm sitting in the cafe 
around the corner from my house, grabbing a little lunch by 
myself and reading a bcok (reading at the table is one of the 
few bad habits acquired in my youth that 1 have nobly resist- 
ed giving up) until a customer or maybe even a waitress 
sidles up and asks, "How come you're not reading one of 
your own books?" 

T his hasn't happened just once, or even occasionally; 
it happens a lot. The computer-generated answer to 
this question usually gains a chuckle, although it is 
nothing but the pure, logical, and apparent truth. "I know 
how they all come out," 1 say. End of exchange. Back to 
lunch, with only a pause to wonder why people assume you 
want to read what you wrote, rewrote, read again following 
the obligatory editorial conference and yet again during the 
process of correcting the mistakes that a good copy editor 
always prods, screamirig, from their hiding places (I once 


heard a crime writer suggest that God could have used a copy 
editor, and while 1 find the notion slightly blasphemous, 1 
tend to agree). 

And then people sometimes ask in that chatty, let's- 
strike-up-a-conversation way people have, "How long does it 
take you to write a book?" Perfectly reasonable question — at 
least until you try to answer it and discover there is no an- 
swer. This time the computer-generated answer is a total 
falsehood, but it at least serves the purpose of advancing the 
conversation to some more discussable topic, "Usually about 
nine months," I say, "the same length of time it takes to make 
a baby." This satisfies everyone but me. 1 know that nine 
months is just an average, and probably a completely fiction- 
al one at that. It ignores The Running Man (published under 
the name Richard Bachman), which was written in four days 

“One young woman wrote 
to me from a penal institu- 
tion in Minnesota. She in- 
formed me that she was a 
kleptomaniac She further 
informed me that I was her 
favorite writer, and she had 
stolen every one of my books 
she could get her hands on.” 

during a snowy February vacation when I was teaching high 
school. It also ignores It and my latest. The Tommyknockers. 
It is over a thousand pages long and took four years to write. 
The Tommyknockers is fou» hundred pages shorter but took 
five years to write. 

Do I mind these questions? Yes . . . and no. Anyone 
minds questions that have no real answers and thus expose 
the fellow being questioned to be not a real doctor but a sort 
of witch doctor. But no one — at least no one with a modicum 
of simple human kindness — resents questions from people 
who honestly want answers. And now and then someone 
will ask a really interesting question, like. Do you write in 
the nude? The answer — not generated by computer — is: I 
don't think I ever have, but if it works. I'm willing to try it. ■ 


Triolet: lupa 
JOE HALDEMAN 

Why are werewolves always men? 
Every woman has a beast inside. 

glistening fangs in a feral grin 

Why are werewolves always men? 

rounding curves make a perfect pen 
the ravening beast to hold and hide 

Why are werewolves always men? 
Every woman has a beast inside. 
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LAST 

ROUND 


For some 
after the 


the fight goes on 
last bell rings. 


CHARLES R. SAUNDERS 
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* 

— quick, get him into the operating room oh Cod why did 
they let him fight again 49 years old for God's sake it was the 
money he could have turned it down get him prepped get the 
i.v. going oh God he should have stayed retired they shouldn't 
have let him do it oh God start the pre-op oh God I don't 
think he's going to make it— 

He was sitting on his stool in a corner of a roped square of 
canvas. He blinked and stared at the ring, and he wondered 
if the South African had knocked him out. He turned to ask 
his manager what round it was — then his eyes widened and 
the words he was about to say caught in his throat like a gob 
of phlegm driven upward by a good body shot. 

The face that looked at him from the top rope wasn't his 
manager's. It was a lean, saturnine face; he couldn't tell 
whether the man was white or light-skinned black. His lips 
were smiling, but the eyes above them were flat and hard as 
a death-row convict's. 

An old-fashioned derby perched on his head. The rest of 
his clothes were equally old-fashioned; baggy black pants, 
white shirt, checkered vest, bow tie. 

He heard the murmur of the crowd and gazed out at the 
arena. It wasn't Caesar's Palace, the place he was supposed to 
be. It was a dingy, smoke-filled hall packed with white men 
wearing old-fashioned clothes. They were talking, puffing on 
fat cigars, and poking their fingers between sweating skin 
and stiff, starched collars. 

Then he looked down at himself. And saw the old-style 
trunks clinging to his thighs and the low-rising shoes that 
hardly covered his ankles and the gloves — so small, not even 
six ounces! —that encased his hands. He had neither mouth- 
piece nor protective cup. 

Energy surged through his legs. He saw the youthful 
tautness of his chest and stomach. His vision was sharp and 
dear. He was young again — he hadn't felt this good since the 


time he made the Ugly Bear quit on his stool more than a 
quarter-century ago. . . . 

"Knocked out," he murmured, "I been knocked clear into 
Birdland." 

"You're not in Birdland, my friend, but you will certainly 
be knocked out if you don't get your mind on this fight." 

The man in the derby was talking to him. He turned to 
retort, but the man reached out and pushed his head in the 
other direction. 

"See who you're fighting." 

He looked. A black man sat in the opposite corner . . . 
deep, down-home black . . . not big, but not all that small 
. . . looked to be about six feet even and two hundred 
pounds . . . head shaved clean . . . gold teeth flashing in a 
mouth set in a knowing grin .... 

"Jack Johnson," he whispered. He had watched ancient, 
jumpy films of this man, the first t'lack to win the heavy- 
weight title — the man who began the "White Hope" fever that 
made later black champions such ,is himself rich beyond 
Johnson's wildest dreams. . . . 

"I been knocked simple for sure," he said to himself. 

T he bell clangs. Reflexes take over. You're off your stool 
and on your toes, circling Johnson. Johnson glides 
toward you. The man's feet hardly seem to move at all, yet 
there he is, right up in your face. 

Jab, Move. Jab again. Dance. IJhow them how pretty 
you are. 

Johnson snares you in a bearhug and tosses you against 
the ropes. Damn! The man is strong .... 

"Been waitin' for you a long time, boy," he says. "Let's see 
is you really 'The Greatest.' " 

Johnson gets in a low blow before the referee — a white 
man — pulls him off. 

Jab. Move. Float. You remember how slow those 
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early fighters looked on film. You 
remember thinking how you would 
have danced rings around them. Stick 
and move. 

Three quick jabs connect. 

"How you like that, old timer?" 

"Sissified stuff, boy." 

Johnson shoots a straight left. It 
catches you in the middle of your chest. 
Hurts like hell. 

"You'll be seein' more of those." 

The bell rings. 


He was back in his corner, listening to 
the instructions of his new manager. 

"You can't keep up that dancing all 
night. The crowd'll get evil. When they 
see two colored boys in the ring, they 
want to see a fight, not some damned 
ballet." 

He turned and stared at the lean- 
faced man. The bell cut off his retort. 


Y OU stick to your fight plan. Jab and 
move. Watch out for Jack's^upper- 
cut. Don't let him catch you on the 
ropes again. Aim for those gold teeth. 
Put a little blood on them. 

That bell just keeps on ringing. 
What is it now, the sixth round? The 
crowd's starting to get ugly. You try not 
to listen to them .... 

Fight, nigger! 

You got a yellow streak, coon? 
Dust that dinge! 

Knock all the black off him! 

Fight, nigger! 


PROFILE 

CHARLES R. 
SAUNDERS 

Charles Saunders is best known for 
I his "Imaro" series from DAW Books > 
llmaro. The Quest for Cush, and The 
Trail of Bohu). He's also involved in 
adapting his work for the screen. His 
story, "Agbewe's Sword," became the 
' film Amazons. Currently being com- 
pleted are a hintasy film titled Storm- 
guest and a horror film with the 
, working title Erzulie. But the project 
of which Saunders is most proud is a 
screenplay based on the life of Sam 
Langford, the legendary black heavy- 
weight known as the "Boston Tar 
Baby," which is under consideration 
for television. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1946, 
Saunders emigrated to Canada in 
1969. He lives in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


You haven't heard that kind of shit 
since before you won the Olympic Gold 
Medal. It's even getting to Johnson. His 
eyes narrow, but his smile still shines. 

"Best listen to 'em boy. You ain't 
gon' get paid 'less you put up a fight." 

There's a sudden searing pain in 
your back. The lit cigar that just 
bounced off you rolls across the canvas. 

The pain halts your dance. John- 
son's uppercut snaps your head toward 
the ceiling. The canvas slips out from 
under your feet. You're down, jaw 
throbbing. No mouthpiece. . . . 

You get up. Johnson comes right 
after you. No mandatory eight-count; 
no neutral corner rule. You backpedal. 
Another lit cigar hits you. So does 
Johnson. The bell rings. 

The manager splashed tepid water into 
his face and kneaded his leg muscles. 

"Better start fighting the way they 
want you to," he warned. "Or you'll get 
more cigars." 

"I'm takin' this to the boxing com- 
mission! Who the hell—" 

"What boxing commission?" 

The bell rings. 

Y ou COME OUT flat-footed, DOWN OFF 
your toes. Johnson's grin widens. 
The crowd quiets. 

Combination. Left-right-left. You 
remember the films. Those old-timers 
didn't know anything about combina- 
tions. They just threw one punch at a 
time. Even Johnson .... 

Bip-bip-bip-bip-hip! Look at that 
sucker's head rock back! Why doesn't 
he go down? 

The bell rings. Rings. Rings. Rings! 
Fifteenth round. . . . 

You've been outhitting Johnson five 
to one. He's hurt you a few times. But 
you've recovered well. Looks like he's 
holding something back. What for? The 
fight's almost over. You throw a final 
flurry to impress the judges. There's the 
bell. That's it. 

On his stool, he waited for the manager 
to cut the gloves off. But the man in the 
derby merely shoved the water bottle 
back in his mouth. He spat the liquid 
out. 

"What's this for, man? The fight's 
over!" 

"No, it's not. This is a twenty- 
rounder." 

Dismay hit him like a bare-knuckled 
fist. He was exhausted. He had expend- 
ed all his energy staying out of John- 
son's way. Twenty rounds? He had 
nothing left. He extended his gloved 
hands. 

"Cut 'em off! I can't go another 


round." 

He heard a click from below his 
corner. He looked down and saw a red- 
faced white man with a bushy moustache 
and a large revolver pointed straight at 
him. 

"Fight, nigger." 

The bell rings. 

H ard hands shove your butt off the 
stool. Johnson moves in. He's pant- 
ing, sweating- but his grin is just as 
golden as it was in Round One. He's 
gone twenty rounds before. 

He starts to punch you in the 
body. . . . 

Move. Cover up. Hold. Throw a 
punch, hope you get lucky. Your back 
slides against the ropes. Another cigar 
burns you. 

"What you think of us 'old timers' 
now, boy!" 

Fight, nigger! 

The bell rings. Rings! Rings! Rings! 
You wonder why the referee 
doesn't stop it. The ring is a red blur. 
Sometimes you see Joe's face in front of 
you. Sometimes George's. Sometimes 
the South AiTican's. You hung in 
against all of them. You'll hang in 
against Johnson. 

You feel old again .... 

The bell rings. The fight is over. 
Somebody helps you back to your cor- 
ner. It's Johnson. 

"Good fight, boy," he says. "We'll 
do it again real soon." 

He sagged on -iis stool, awaiting the 
decision. The manager made him swal- 
low water lacsd with pre-Prohibition 
whiskey. It recived him. He watched 
the white men leaving their seats. 

"How come they're not stayin' to 
hear the decision? I figure I won enough 
of the early rounds to take it." 

"There are no decisions rendered 
here. To win, you have to knock your 
man out." 

"No decision—" he moaned. "I'm 
crazy. I'm dyin'. I'm dead. . . ." 

"Yes," said the manager. His dead 
eyes glittered. "But we've still got to get 
you ready for your next fight — against 
Jack Dempsey. After him. Rocky Mar- 
ciano. Then there'll be Joe Louis, John 
L. Sullivan, ioam Langford — all of 
them. Over and over again. Forever!' 

He opened his mouth to speak. No 
words came out. The arena went black. 

— forget it too late he's gone oh God we 
tried our best too much damage to the 
cerebrum I thought I heard him say 
something haw could you the EEC's flat 
I said I heard him what did he say he 
said "Bring 'em on—' ■ 



Randi 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 

my efficiency, with the new equipment, has shot up at least 
two hundred percent. It's also made it much more feasible for 
me to do more projects in terms of traveling. Before, 1 had to 
arrange to do a lecture in Dallas — or wherever — if 1 wanted 
to go there to do an investigation. Now I'm flying out to Dal- 
las tonight, and all 1 have to do is go to the airport and buy 
the ticket, fly there, do the interview, and come back. There 
was no way 1 could have afforded to do that before. 
WIATER: How did you come to write your new book. The 
Faith-Healersl 

RANDI: There is a vast, multi-million dollar-a-day business, 
not only in this country, but around the world, called "faith- 
healing," in which people purport to be anointed ministers of 
God, and are able to call down divine healing for otherwise 
incurable situations. They not only heal physical problems, 
but emotional, financial, marriage problems and everything 
else just by calling down divine assistance. 

In order to perpetuate this scam, some of the faith-heal- 
ers use conjuring techniques, such as giving their followers 
intimate details about their lives, things the person would be- 
lieve the faith-healers couldn't have known. What it is, of 
course, is a mentalist's act, but they're telling people they're 
curing them using "divine powers." 

WIATER: Two of the best-known personalities you mention 
in the book are Oral Roberts and Pat Robertson. What roles 
have they played in all this? 

RANDI: Well, Pat Robertson doesn't actually identify specific 
people in an audience I hat he heals. Instead, he just points 
into the TV camera and says, "There's a woman out there 
with a broken leg who's now healed. Praise the Lord! There's 
two women out there who have diabetes. Neither one has 
been diagnosed as diab<>tic; but they have the disease. Praise 
the Lord — it's now gone;!" So anybody who's had a fainting 
spell lately is going to say, "So that's what it was! My God, 
I'm healed — I'd better send him tons of money." 

WIATER: Oral Roberts has claimed to literally raise the dead, 
hasn't he? 

RANDI: Oh, yes — they ve all claimed to raise the dead. Pat 
Robertson tried to raise the dead. He actually prayed to God 
to raise this dead twelve-year-old child who'd been embalmed 
right in front of him. /.nd he asked God to replace the em- 
balming fluid with the blood of the right temperature and 
type. And then he mer tioned wistfully in his book that "It 
didn't work, and we buried her the next day." Oh, really? 
Now that's a surprise! I thought God would abandon all of 
I his previous plans because Pat Robertson asked Him. "You 
i want that blood, Pat? Oh, sure, here it is." 

Oral Roberts has talked directly to God during his serv- 
ices. I can imagine that God is out somewhere in the Mediter- 
ranean saving some sinlcing ship, and He looks at His celes- 
tial watch and says, "C'h, Oral and Richard Roberts are on 
the air. Sorry, got to g,o!" And away He goes to spend an 
hour talking and listening to Oral Roberts. He goes back an 
hour later, and there's nothing but an oil slick. And He says, 
"Oh, shit, there goes another boatload of nuns." 

WIATER: You no doubt heard that at last year's Emmy Awards, 
actress Sharon Gless of Cagney and Lacey publicly thanked 
the spirit she communicates with through her channeler. 
RANDI: Well . . . that spirit must be feeling pretty good 
right now, having won an Emmy! 

WIATER: Do you think we will ever see a change in human 
nature which will rise above the need for these psychic fads? 
RANDI: Not in human nature, but in human performance, if 
, our educational system ever catches up with the idea of 



educating people how to examine evidence, and come to a 
conclusion based on that evidence, instead of appealing to 
"authority." Anyone who wears an expensive suit, a Rolex 
wristwatch, or has written a book — people say, "That's an 
authority, and I believe that person." That's the kind of men- 
tality we're working with today. Would a person who's well- 
dressed, well-mannered, and well-spoken lie? The answer is: 
Yes. 

WIATER: For those who remain committed to a skeptical 
position on "paranormal" events — however unfashionable 
that may be in some circles — what advice do you have to offer? 
RANDI: It's a matter of thinking bravely; of having a certain 
amount of guts. To go against those who say you'll live for- 


ever, and always be handsome, and never catch a disease, 
and marry the woman of your choice, and all that nonsense. 
Instead, you should say: "Hey, I'm doing the best I can. If I 
can't cut the mustard, and I end up in a ditch, then that's all 
there is to it." 

This is a world of survivors. If you can't face up to that, 
you're not much of a citizen. You won't ever accomplish 
much. You'll always be somebody's pawn. The wolves are out 
there, and they're looking for the rabbits. And if you're a 
rabbit they'll gobble you up. They'll play with you for a 
while, make you work for them, and then they'll finish up by 
eating you. 

If we only had a little more bravery in the way we face 
our daily lives, and could realize that nature really doesn't 
give a damn. Nature doesn't hate you, nature's not out to get 
you — nature just doesn't care one way or another. If you 
don't shape up — out you go! That's all. It's the path of least 
resistance, and that's^ow nature works. There isn't any great 
father-thing in the sky looking after you and saying, "It's all 
right, my son. It may be bad now, but wait until you die! 
Then HI give you the reward." We've got to live our own lives 
now. As for the afterlife — no one will ever know. ■ 
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A Conversation With 






Empire of the Sun, adapted to film by Steven Spielberg, 
dramatizes Ballard’s wartime experiences. 


The visionary author 
of “Empire of the Sun’’ 
talks about science fiction, 
technology, war, and the 
human capacity for violence. 


by JAMES VERNIERE 


I N THE ALREADY HERMETIC WORLD OF SCIENCE FICTION, }.G. 
Ballard has been a cult figure for more than twenty-five 
years. This is not surprising to anyone who's read Ballard's 
visionary work. Like a psychic explorer, Ballard has charted 
the terra incognita of the collective unconscious. And in keep- 
ing with the nature of the "modern experience," most of his 
fiction is a kind of blueprint for psychosis. In post- 
apocalyptic novels like The Drowned World (1962), The 
Wind From Nowhere and The Drought, and in collections of 
short stories like The Terminal Beach (1971) and Vermillion 
Sands (1973), Ballard engineers dead worlds, transforming 
them into something rich and strange, mental landscapes that 
mirror the pathology of the humans that inhabit them. 

Allusive, obsessive, fetishistic , and often full of pseudo- 
scientific imagery, Ballard's fiction reveals a world where sex, 
the family, even the evolutionary process, have fallen prey to 
entropy. Like Swiss surrealist H.R. Giger, Ballard sees the 
twentieth century as a horrible, post-nuclear mutation — the 
monstrous offspring of that "rough beast" that slouched — not 
to Bethlehem — but to Hiroshima to be born. And despite the 
inherent (and often petulant) strangeness of J.G. Ballard's fic- 
tion, the worlds he creates are hauntingly familiar. 

In Crash (1973)— a singularly perverse piece of fiction — 
Ballard transforms the most common form of death in the 
twentieth century — death by automobile — into a demented 
and lyrical lovesong on the theme of Eros and Technology. In 
"Plan for the Assassination of Jacqueline Kennedy" (one of 
Ballard's most anthologized stories) and in the eerily prophetic 
1967 story, "Why I Want to Fuck Ronald Reagan," the writer 
gives us a modern-day death cult that sacrifices celebrities, 
actors, and political figures to its dark gods. Ironically, Bal- 
lard's fiction might best be described by invoking the author's 
words on the subject of surrealist painting: "It's a newsreel of 
the unconscious." 

But a funny thing happened in 1984: J.G. Ballard became 
a mainstream author— and an international celebrity. Bal- 
lard's novel, Empire of the Sun, in many ways his most con- 
ventional work, became an international bestseller and win- 
ner of the James Tait Black Memorial Prize in England, and 
later an award-winning motion picture directed by Steven Spiel- 
berg. An autobiographical re-working of Ballard's boyhood 
experiences, the novel tells the story of an eleven-year-old 
who's incarcerated by the Japanese in a prison camp in Shang- 
hai, China, These real life experiences are so harrowing, they 
suggest the origins of some of Ballard's more bizarre themes — 
of alienation, disaster, technology out of control. Translated 
into eighteen languages, it's Ballard's most accessible book and 
the only one to make it to The Nev/ York Times bestseller 
list, heady, stuff indeed for a fifty-seven-year-old cult figure. 
Bom in 1930 in Shanghai, China and educated at Cam- 
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BALLARD 

bridge (where he studied medicine with the intention of be- 
coming a psychiatrist), Ballard has been an advertising copy- 
writer, an encyclopedia salesman, a porter, an editor of a sci- 
entific journal, and a pilot in the RAF. But after publishing 
his first short story in 1956 (“Passport to Eternity," published 
in New Worlds magazine), he devoted himself entirely to 
writing, a craft he continues to practice at his home in Shep- 
perton, Middlesex, a community on the banks of the Thames. 

Yes, ].G. Ballard is an acquired taste, but once acquired 
he's addictive. Empire of the Sun introduced him to a new gen- 
eration of readers, and his latest novel. Day of Creation (Farrar, 
Straus) may place him even more firmly in the mainstream. 

].G. Ballard in the mainstream? What a totally perverse, 
but irresistible, notion. 

V ERNIERE: When did you 
first conceive of Empire 
of the Sun as a novel? 

BALLARD: In the back of 
my mind, I'd always had the 
intention to write a novel 
based on my experiences in 
China during the Second World 
War. Many people have asked 
why 1 waited so long. Instead » 
of being one of my last books, 
why wasn't it one of my first 
books? I don't know. It's a dif- 
ficult thing to explain. Part of 
the reason is that it took a very 
long time to forget all those 
wartime experiences and then 
a very long time to remember 
them. Anybody who's read 
Empire of the Sun and some of 
my previous fiction can see 
that there are elements of my 
China background in many of 
my novels. Some people have 
even said that Empire of the 
Sun is the key that explains all of my earlier books. 

1 don't know about that. But the times seemed to be 
right, and it wasn't until 1980 that my three children grew up 
and left home. I don't know whether this explanation is 
fanciful, but I think that all parents are protective towards 
their children, and in a way I felt vicariously protective to- 
ward my younger self. I wasn't ready to expose my adoles- 
cent self to all of the hazards of the Second World War again 
until my own children were safely out of the way. 
VERNIERE; Empire of the Sun is also your most accessible 
piece of writing. Was it a conscious attempt on your part to 
write a mainstream book? 

BALLARD: No, I didn't give any thought to that. It was sim- 
ply the subject matter: The book was semi-autobiographical 
and the subject matter wasn't invented by me. It was present- 
ed to me by my experiences of the war. So that dictated a 
realistic narrative, whereas the rest of my short stories and 
novels belong in the category of imaginative fiction. 
VERNIERE: Have you come to understand how your experi- 
ences in the camp may have influenced your vision as an 
adult writer? 

BALLARD: That's a tremendous [he means in the sense of 
"weighty"] question. Writing the book in a sense forced me to 


take a sort of critical inventory of my whole life and charac- 
ter. Of course, I asked myself the question you've asked many, 
many times as 1 was writing because the book cast its shadow 
over all my previous novels. I've always been tremendously 
inspired by the Surrealist painters, for example, and to some 
extent the reason is that my adolescent mind saw the events 
of Shanghai — not just during the war but before it — as part 
of some huge, surrealist canvas with the normal logic of 
everyday life suspended: Anything went. There was a tre- 
mendous energy and excitement there. It was a place full of 
paradoxes. In the last line of the book, I refer to Shanghai as 
"the terrible city." It was terrible in t}\e sense that it was a 
very cruel and brutal place. And it gave a particular kind of 
spin to my imagination. That spin is still turning. 
VERNIERE: When were you first contacted by Spielberg? 
BALLARD: Robert Shapiro — an indep(?ndent producer close- 
ly associated with Warner Brothers — read the book before it 
was published in the States, and he took out an option. Quite 
simultaneously, Kathleen Kennedy— Spielberg's partner and 

co-producer — read the book in 
London, and showed it to 
Spielber.g, who — I gather — was 
strongly interested in it. The 
upshot was that Shapiro and 
Spielberg came together, and 
Spielberg directed the film for 
Warner Brothers. 

VERNIERE; Was there any 
point at which you were plan- 
ning or hoping to write the 
screenplay? [Ballard wrote the 
script for When Dinosaurs 
Ruled the Earth in 1970.] 
BALLARD: No, there wasn't. I 
wasn't asked, and I didn't want 
to do it. Robert Shapiro had al- 
ready commissioned play- 
wright lorn Stoppard to write 
the script. 1 have a great respect 
for the medium, and it seems to 
me that in the case of Empire of 
the Sun I was dealing with top- 
flight professionals. Obviously, 
the film is Steven Spielberg's 
film, and I'm quite happy about that. I didn't see any sign 
whatever that they wanted to take shortcuts or sentimentalize 
the book. Later, when I met Spielberg himself, within ten se- 
conds I felt certain I was in the best possible hands. In fact, if 
there was anybody who wanted to cheapen the book or popu- 
larize it, it was me [laughing]. If I had been given the chance to 
make the book myself. I'm sure I would liave sensationalized it. 
VERNIERE: But Spielberg admits that be very rarely reads fic- 
tion. And one wonders what his retiction to — say — Crash 
would be? 

BALLARD: The point about Crash and some other novels of 
mine is that they exist on the opposite end of the spectrum 
from Empire of the Sun. It might be that Spielberg would not 
be in the least interested in something like Crash. But Empire 
obviously touched his imagination. 

VERNIERE; How would you describe your new novel. Day of 
Creation! Is it science fiction? Is it maiiistream fiction? 
BALLARD: Well, it's not science ficticn; it's an imaginative 
novel. But it could be read as a realistic novel. It's set in 
present-day Africa. It's about a British doctor who's working 
for the World Health Organization at a Central African re- 
public being overrun by the Sahara. Drilling for water, he ac- 
cidentally starts a mysterious river flowing. This becomes a 


“Some have said that Empire of 
the Sun is the key to all of my 
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been inspired by the Surrealist 
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mind saw the events in Shanghai 
as part of some huge, surreal 
canvas with the normal logic of 
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mighty Amazon, which he feels he has created, and it trans- 
forms the desert. He then decides to sail up the river to 
its source, 

VERNIERE: Do you fi^el that people who've read Empire of 
the Sun will also find this new novel accessible? 

BALLARD: I think so That's been the reaction here. Of all 
my novels, it's probably the closest to Empire of the Sun, 
since on one level anyway it's a realistic story set in the 
present day. 

VERNIERE: In the early '70s, you were referred to as one of 
the British "New Wave' of sf. But you've always straddled the 
fence between science 1 iction and avant-garde fiction. Do you 
have problems with such labels? 

BALLARD: There is a problem of course. Those labels are so 
sticky, and it's almost impossible to get them off. I've spent 
years trying to peel away the Superglue. 

VERNIERE: Perhaps Empire of the Sun was the solvent you 
were looking for. 

BALLARD: Maybe, maybe. It is unfortunate, of course, but 
science fiction has beasme indelibly identified with interplan- 
etary travel, time machines. Star Trek and Star Wars, that 
sort of Buck Rogers/Flash Gordon school. One has to keep 
reminding people that there's more to science fiction than 
Star Trek and Star Wars. A large number of the most serious 
writers of this century have written what is without any 
doubt science fiction. Aldous Huxley's Brave New World, 
George Orwell's 1984, these are science fiction novels. Many 
serious writers of the present day have also written out-and- 
out science fiction novels: Doris Lessing, Anthony Burgess, 
Kingsley Amis, and many writers in the States. 

VERNIERE: And many of the critics who've supported the 
work of those writers tap dance around the term "science fic- 
tion" when reviewing the books you've mentioned. 
BALLARD: That's true — because they're primarily thought 
of as mainstream writers, even though in a strict definition of 
the term somebody like Doris Lessing has written more sci- 
ence fiction novels than I have. Crash is not really science fic- 
tion. In fact, I think it's true to say — not that anyone is 
particularly interested — that I haven't written much science 
fiction since something like 1966, twenty years ago. 

But even though I'm probably more identified with a 
book like Crash than with The Drowned World, people still 
think of me as a sf vaiter. The reason is, of course, that I 
take a hard, cruel look at the everyday reality around me in 
Western Europe and the United States, and I see science and 
technology playing ar enormous part in creating the land- 
scape of our lives and imaginations. In many respects, we're 
living inside a science fiction novel, and it's not the sf of Star 
Trek. But, of course, most mainstream writers are working 
with a set of conventions that haven't really changed since the 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century, and as a re- 
sult are rather out of touch with reality. 

I have my lonely struggle trying to get a broader defini- 
tion of science fiction: a definition that incorporates Gulli- 
ver's Travels, Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on througfi H.G. Wells, on to that great genius, 
William Burroughs, who uses huge elements of science fiction 
in his novels because it's part of the air that we breathe. 
What I'm striving for is a more elastic definition of science 
fiction, and I go on beating the drum — but I don't want to 
bore you to death. 

VERNIERE: I recently re-read Leslie Fiedler's introduction to 
the science fiction collection. In Dreams Awake, and he tack- 
les some of these same issues. In it, he calls science fiction a 
religious literature. Dc' you know what he means? 
BALLARD: I think th.jt's very true. I haven't read this par- 
ticular book. 



Christian Bale portrays young Jim .Graham, 
who comes of age in a Japanese prison camp. 



Steven Spielberg directs Bale and costar 
John Malkovich in a scene from Empire. 



Ballard himself made a cameo appearance in 
the film as an embassy party-goer. 
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BALLARD 

VERNIERE: Well, you're in it, or I should say, "Plan for the 
Assassination of Jacqueline Kennedy" is in it. 

BALLARD: Well, anyway, 1 agree. The imagination that ex- 
presses itself through science fiction does try to place some 
sort of philosophical frame around man's place in the uni- 
verse, if I may quote myself. It's a fiction of paradox. It's 
thought of as escapist entertainment, but in fact in its naive 
way it's concerned in all its different varieties with a meta- 
physical understanding of the nature of human existence, 
especially at a time of change. Science fiction is the literature 
that responds to change. It's a dynamic form of fiction, 
whereas most mainstream fiction (which is very retrospec- 
tive) is rather static. It visualizes a static world, as if society 
were a large, , still photograph in which everybody is set in 
position and the writer's job is to determine where the moral 
perspectives lie that link all 
these figures in the landscape. 

Science fiction assumes a sort 
of dynamic flux. Nothing is 
certain, nothing is sure, every- 
thing is relative. I know these 
sound like grandiose claims. 

VERNIERE: They don't. Fie- 
dler also uses the expression, 

"the eroticized technology of 
men" in his introduction. Tak- 
en to an extreme that "eroti- 
cized technology" might refer 
to Crash and what you've done 
in some of your other fiction. 

BALLARD: I think that's true. 

Exactly. We're surrounded in 
our lives by the products of a 
very high-developed technolo- 
gy, whether it's our motorcars, 
our hospitals, our homes, jets, 
the elaborately signalled land- 
scape of the modern highway. 

You name it. Our individual 
imaginations tend to overlay 
all these technological artifacts and systems because that's the 
nature of imagination. . We constantly try to re-make the 
world, and this involves casting the webs of our imaginations 
over all these artifacts that make up twentieth-century life. 
VERNIERE: The tone of your writing is often obsessive and 
even fetishistic. 

BALLARD: I accept that. As a writer I've always had com- 
plete faith in my own obsessions. It seems to me that the ob- 
sessional approach to life is very much the way in which the 
twentieth century conducts its business. It tends to stick onto 
certain subjects, whether it's World War, television, the con- 
sumer-goods society, great political movements, in an obses- 
sional way. 

VERNIERE: But one might argue that your obsessional tone 
and your philosophical investigation of the nature of exis- 
tence are also indicative of religious writing, the writings of 
certain Christian saints, for example. 

BALLARD: I thought you were going to say, "of Adolf Hitler" 
[laughs]. Well, I take that as a great compliment. I think the 
modern imagination does take the whole universe as its sub- 
ject. It's concerned with metaphysical questions about the 
nature of consciousness, of experience, of perception. It takes 
a very large field of enterprise as its arena. As far as the 


religious-fetishistic thing goes, I accept that because all that 
this modern imagination has going for it is its powerful cre- 
ativity. And these things — like crashing cars — do lend them- 
selves to "fetishization," if there is such a word. 

VERNIERE: If we could take a bit of a turn here, could you 
talk about how the popular arts — movies in particular — 
influence your work? You have often rf:ferred to movie stars 
like Elizabeth Taylor and Marilyn Monroe and to political 
figures like Madame Chiang-Kai-shek in your fiction . . . 
BALLARD: And don't forget my one claim to prescience, 
which I hesitate to make: Ronald Reagan [laughs]. 
VERNIERE: That story was on my list of questions. 
BALLARD: That was written in 1967 when I think Reagan 
was Governor of California, and I predicted his Presidency. 
The title, I hasten to add, was meant ironically. I may want 
to visit the States one day and I don't want to be arrested at 
Kennedy Airport on a charge of perversion relating to the 
body of the President. Actually, that stCTy was distributed by 
a group of my readers in San Francisco at the Republican 

Convention in 1980. They ap- 
parently copied the story, 
deleted the title, and put the 
Republican seal on it. They 
then distributed this to the 
delegates, most of whom didn't 
blink an eyelid. They thought 
this was some sort of position 
paper from some think tank, 
analyzing the unconscious ap- 
peal of their candidate. So 
that's my one little claim to 
having accurately glanced into 
the crystal ball. I think the me- 
dia landscape of the present 
day is made up of a kind of 
high-speed mosaic that flashes 
by made up of images of pub- 
lic figures charged by our fan- 
tasies. It's the texture of ordi- 
nary life. 

VERNIERE: Which might ex- 
plain the "televisionary" aspect 
of some of your fiction. 
BALLARD: Right. I think we're 
living in a landscape of enormous fictions, of which television 
is a major supplier. The danger with TV is that it pre-digests 
and pre-empts any kind of original response by the viewer. It 
just feeds the viewer a kind of reality. (It has become in fact 
the new reality, just like processed food has become the sta- 
ple diet of many people in the West.) This force feeding makes 
us rather like a lot of bullocks in a pen. Reality now is a kind 
of huge advertising campaign, selling television's image of what 
life is about. The real aim of TV is fulfilling its own needs. 
Television is no longer an innovative medium here, and I im- 
agine it's probably true in the States as well. It seems to me 
that film is still very much an innovative medium. 
VERNIERE: Not in the U.S. Like American TV, the American 
film industry has become a kind of perpetual motion machine, 
spewing out "products" to satisfy a need it has created. 
BALLARD: It's funny, but I'm probably the last person in his 
fifties in this country who's still going to the movies. Nobody 
here over the age of forty goes to the movies. For a man of 
fifty-six to be going to the movies is practically a social 
crime. It's unseemly behavior in the elderly. When the lights 
come on at the end of the evening, I always feel vaguely 
guilty looking around, like some middle-aged man hanging 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 


“I take a hard, cruel look at the 
reality around me, and I see 
science and technology playing 
an enormous part in creating 
the landscape of ogr lives and 
our imaginations. In many 
respects, we’re living inside a 
science fiction novel, and it’s 
not the sf of Star Trek." 
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Vivid, other- 
worldly color is 
a Freas trade- 
mark (from 
Medea: Harlan’s 
World, Bantam 
Books, 1980) 




“Collision” 

(right) demon- 
strates Freas's 
flair for the 
dramatic in 
both content 
and cornposition. 




"Shambleau" 
(Caedmon Rec- 
ords, 1980) 
skillfully evokes 
the haunting 
mood of C.L. 
Moore’s classic 
sf story. 


S cience Fiction. What do 
you see when you think of 
those words? What images 
spring to mind? The vast, intri- 
cately detailed cruisers of Star 
Wars? The beat-up and lived-in 
look of Alien’s oil freighters? 

The high-tech coldness of 2001's 
Jupiter probe? Blade Runner’s 
retrofitted decay? Or do those 
words — Science Fiction — 
trigger older visions? Do they 
take you back . . . back to the 
old future: Long, lean rocket- 
ships cutting through the sky 
with a gleam of knife-like sil- 
ver, little green men jumping 
about impishly, steel-jawed 
heroes in metallic spacesuits, 
exotic alien women wearing 
just a little less than necessary, 
bright surreal colors, strange 
landscapes, huge powerful 
robots — 

If there ever was a visual father 
of science fiction, it was Frank 
Kelly Freas. Freas helped to 
create the classic images we 
now take for granted. Icono- 
graphic fantasy images. His 
first works appeared in the early 
fifties and he quickly became 
one of the most popular artists 
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“Skylab" {Analog, 
1973) shows how 
Freas’s technical 
precision en- 
hances an image 
of compelling 
power and awe- 
some beauty. 


Freas is not 
only a master 
of exotic color 
art, but of dy- 
namic black- 
and-white illus- 
tration as well. 


Strong designs 
and contrasting 
hues, appealing 
figures and lumi- 
nous color, convey 
an immediate 
sense of excite- 
ment and wonder 





* 

But Kelly Freas has done 
more than magazines and book 
covers. He designed the crew 
insignia for Skylab One and 
was the NASA artist for the 
Apollo-Soyuz mission. His 
work has been exhibited in 
both art and science museums 
around the world. In his long 
and varied career he’s painted 
everything from slot machine 
decorations and album covers, 
to religious paintings and indus- 
trial illustrations — even Alfred 
E. Newman for Mad magazine. 
Among many other honors and 
awards, he has won the “Hugo” 
award for Best Artist an un- 
precedented ten times. 

Freas, now sixty-six years 
old, is still shaping our visions 
of the future. He will always be 
remembered as one of the elite 
few who stretched our bound- 
aries and helped to define what 
science fiction looks like. 

Kelly Freas made our fanta- 
sies real. 

—P.R.E. 


« 


in sf history. As t he primary il- 
lustrator for John W. Campbell’s 
Astounding Science Fiction 
(later Anaiog) as well as the 
cover artist for countless other 
magazines and books, he set 
the pictorial tone in sf for years 
to come. What does space look 
like? How different will other 
worlds be? What creatures will 
inhabit them? Freas had the an- 
swers. The future will be daz- 
ziing. His luminous “straight- 
from-the-paint-tube” colors 
inspired a thriving tradition of 
intense color schemes. (Stand 
in front of the sf rack in any 
bookstore today and you’ll still 
see that influence.) 

The Freas touch is full of hu- 
mor. You get the: feeling he’s 
having fun with his work. Many 
of the illustrations come close 
to an almost cartoonish style: 
childlike aliens, jaunty scoun- 
drels and thieves, voluptuous 
blondes, improbable devices — 
He made the uneven— some- 
times cerebral, sometimes 


pulpy— sf stories of those “gold- 
en” fifties and sixties inviting 
and easily accessible. His art 
seemed to say “Look, this isn’t 
some dull intellectual exercise 
—this is fun! Excitement, adven- 
ture Read! Enjoy!” 

And still ... you’ll find that if 
you flip through his collected 
works, every couple of pages 
an image will hit you right be- 
tween the eyes. Wow. Amid all 
the playfulness and frivolity, 
there are powerful, dramatic 
works. Serious stuff. It’s obvi- 
ous that Freas is a careful crafts- 
man, a superior technician. This 
guy can paint. 

In the body of his work are 
all the seeds of modern sf art: 
the beginnings of the “breasts 
and biceps” school of high fan- 
tasy illustration, the inspiration 
for New Age “Cosmic” art, the 
start of light-hearted “soft sf ’ 
covers, the dramatic color- 
saturated other-worldy pieces 
. . . it’s all there. The history of 
our futures. 



Across the silent years 
the long-stilled strains of memory 
reached out for him again. 

CHET WILLIAMSON 

ILLUSTRATION BY BRIAN BATTLES 


I 

T he fear took him by the throat with the first chord. It 
was the violins and their high, piercing wail that caught 
him unaware, making the terror vibrate within him as 
the strings vibrated to their horsehair prod. Tortured, 
he thought. The bow tortured the strings to make them 
howl so. 

The music grew in intensity and volume, and he knew he would 
have to leave before he could not leave, before the soaring, searing music 
immobilized him like a fly in amber, before the fear solidified and he was 
once more back in the years of darkness, where joy was a memory and 
music had become a cruel farce. His legs moved slowly, dream-thick, as 
he turned, and faces watched idly, uncaring, from the other side of the 
glass, where the red and orange lights shone like candles, the thousands 
of candles he had lit over the long years, the hundreds of times he had 
said kaddish for those he had seen go to their deaths at Adlerkralle, while 
the Four Angels played and played on the strings that ground into his ears 
like gritty shards of glass. 

Walk, Weissman, he told himself. Walk, ]ude\ And the feet rose and 
fell as he walked from the room, the vacuum cleaner lurching behind him 
like a balky dog. The music shrieked at him to stay, but he kept moving, 
and soon the sounds were lost behind the studio door. Karl Weissman 
remembered to breathe again, and leaned against the cool wall of the hall 
in exhaustion. He thanked God that he had escaped before he had heard 
more — the marching footsteps, the murmured remarks — before he had 
seen eyes that stared into his own with hatred and disgust, faces that had 
haunted him for over forty years. 
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MUSIC 

He should find another job. One 
where there would be no rnusiq, none at 
all. He shook his head sadly. How 
could he? He knew no trade but one, 
and that one was out of the question. 
Unbearable. Unthinkable. 

Unheard of. 

II 

R on Talbot steepled his fingers, 
looked across the desk top, and 
shook his head slowly. "I don't know, 
Bobby. It's so goddamn downbeat." 

"Not if it's packaged right," Bobby 
Goodman replied. 

"Brummel said it wouldn't go in 
Germany." 

"They're too close to it in Germany. 
Hell, the camps are still standing — they 
don't need to be reminded of it anymore." 
Goodman nervously fished his pack of 
cigarettes from a pocket. 

"What I don't get," Talbot said, "is 
why Brummel offered it to you so cheap. 
He's no dummy." , 

"He is where this is concerned. They 
don't realize the interest in it over here. 
Jesus, they sell coffee table books about 
the holocaust now, and what about 
Shoah . . . and that miniseries a few years 


UPDATE: 

CHET 

WILLIAMSON 



Chet Williamson's continued success 
as a writer is a source of great pride 
to us, since Chet's story "Offices," 


back . . . and what about that movie with 
what's her name — Vanessa Redgrave? 
That'd tie right in." 

"Too many years back — people 
don't remember TV movies." 

"There's an audience, Ron, I swear 
there is." 

"It's pretty sick." 

"It's all in how you look at it," 
Goodman countered. "We publicize it as 
a testament to survival, dedicate it to 
those who died." 

"Dedicate it?" 

"Sure. Let me tell you how I see it— 
no quick and dirty pressing, no skinny 
album that gets lost in the documentary 
bin, but a two-record boxed set, with a 
nice booklet — " 

"Two records?" Talbot interrupted. 
"Is there enough material?" 

"I've got that figured out. On the 
wire recording that Brummel got from 
the SS guy's widow, there are only two 
sides worth — one is the Grosse Fugue, 
and the other is an earlier Beethoven 
quartet, one of the Rasoumovskys. Now 
that's the only stuff we have that was 
actually recorded in the camps. But— 
there are tons of German recordings 
from the forties that we know were 
played on camp P.A. systems for the 
SS. I see maybe one side of vintage 
Wagner and another side of piano and 
vocals— Walter Gieseking, maybe a cou- 


published in the October 1981 Twilight 
Zone, was, in a sense, a 'TZ First" 
(though we hadn't named the program 
back then). He is also one of a hand- 
ful of writers who have had a story in 
Twilight Zone just about every year 
since the magazine's founding: ("A 
Lover's Alibi" in May 1982, "Lares and 
Penates" in November 1983, "The 
Night Listener" in July 1984, "HI 
Drown My Book" in August 1986, and 
"Ants" in June 1987). We're not sure 
what happened in 1985, though he did 
sell his first two novels in that year— 
Soulstorm and Ash Wednesday. He's 
also gone on to publish in Playboy and 
The New Yorker, and has a new horror 
story in David J. Schow's Silver Scream 
anthology, due from Tor in March. 

Chet's most recent novel is McKaiin's 
Dilemma, a tale of psychological sus- 
pense. It will be followed this fall by 
a new horror novel, Lowland Rider, 
also from Tor Books. ' 

"The Music of the Dark Time" is, 
we believe, Williamson's most am- 
bitious work to date. We hope you 
enjoy it. 


pie of others who sucked up to the Nazis. 
The rights would be dirt cheap and we 
could still use the title." 

"Music of the Holocaust," Talbot 

said. 

"Right. Very classy package. Black 
with white print — or gold and silver. A 
lot of dignity." 

Talbot smiled thinly. 'The contents 
are sensational enough, huh?" 

Goodman nodded. "I've listened to 
it three or four times, once last night 
with Sam. It's effective as hell, obvious- 
ly recorded outside — you can hear the 
wind whip the mike and at one pianis- 
simo spot there's this voice that yells, 
'Schnell, schnell, Juden!'" 

"Jesus," Talbot whispered. 

"Strong stulf. Another weird thing 
is that the last dozen or so measures, 
the cello drops out." 

"Can Sam engineer it?" 

"Oh yeah, no problem. He can take 
most of the crap out, but we'll want to 
leave in all the background noises. I 
don't think we'd want to dub in the cel- 
lo at the end — adds a little mystery." 

Talbot leaned back and stared at 
the ceiling. "Christmas release?" 

Goodman permitted himself a small 
smile of triumpJi. "That's what I had in 
mind. Late October. I already talked to 
John Samuels at Newsweek, and he 
promises a paragraph in their gift rec- 
ord column." 

"You think of everything, Bobby. 
You got the book all laid out too?" 

"Roughly. Lots of photographs, noth- 
ing too graphic, no piles of bodies. The 
focus should be more on dignity, like I 
said. Photos of l aces, women, children, 
maybe some defiant-looking men. And 
a bonus record." 

"Bonus record?" 

"Yeah. A twenty-minute seven-incher. 
Spoken word reactions to the music." 

"By survivors?" 

"Sure. It'll be fantastic What I'd 
like to do is treick down some people 
who were really in Adlerkralle, see how 
much they remember about it, and re- 
cord their reuiiniscences, then play 
them the tapes and tape their reactions." 

"Isn't that a little thick?" 

Goodman shrugged. "Since it's a 
bonus record yoij don't have to listen to 
it — but I know damn well anyone who 
buys the album in the first place will 
want to." 

Talbot's froivn deepened. "It could 
be perceived as insensitive." 

"Hardly." (Soodman shook his 
head. "Remember BookendsT 

"Simon and Garfunkel, sure." 

"Remember the band that went 
into 'Old Friends?' Recordings of people 
whining in an old folks' home. Two 
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minutes of unrelieved misery, and 
everybody who heard it thought it was 
the fucking most sensitive thing since 
Rod McKuen. Granted, that was the 
sixties, but they'll still eat this up." 

"How would you find these people?" 

'They're around, fieems like every 
old Jew you meet was either in a death 
camp or had a relative there." He smiled 
slightly. "/ had an uncle at Bergen- 
Belsen." 

"No kidding." Talbot's eye widened. 
"What would he have tc say about this?" 

"Nothing. He died there." 

Talbot pursed his lips as if he'd just 
tasted something sour. "And what do 
you think about it? Personally?" 

"It's history. It doesn't bother me. I 
wasn't even born then." 

Talbot sat silently for a moment. 
"Okay. Let me think about it. Couple of 
days." 

"Fine. I've got enough to keep me 
busy. Sam and I've beer working on the 
Philharmonic tapes. Haydn's done, but 
the Bartok still needs wrork." 

Talbot nodded dismissal. "I'll get 
back to you." 

Sure, you'll get back to me, Good- 
man thought, after you try to sell it to 
Wildeboor and he tries to sell it to 
Kearny, and when all three of you real- 
ize it'll sell like crack on the boulevard. 

I T TOOK A FULL WEEK, BUT AT THE END OF 
it Talbot called Goodman back into 
his office and told him that it was go, 
with one reservation. 'The bonus rec- 
ord," Talbot said. "It makes me edgy. 
We've got a lot of Jewish stockholders. 
If they think we're exploiting this — " 
'We're not exploiting," Goodman 
interrupted. "1 promise you, this thing 
will be viewed as sympathetic and sen- 
sitive. Now we can do it without the 
bonus, but I really want it. I swear to 
God you won't be sorry'.' 

Talbot sighed through flared nos- 
trils. 'Twenty minutes of whiny, crying 
people remembering all that shit would 
be awful. Like pulling wings off flies." 

"But it won't be like that! Sure, a 
few of them may cry i5r get mad, but 
that's real emotion, it's sincere, it's 
poignant. And besides, we can edit it so 
that we get exactly what we want." 

Talbot drummed his desk top with 
his fingers. "There'll be extra expense 
involved — finding these people, the en- 
gineering, the vinyl cost. ..." 

"And worth every penny. Marketing 
guesses thirty percent increase in unit 
sales with the bonus disc And even if 
they're only half right, figuring fifteen 
percent— on a nineteen dollar retail 
price, with expected sales of a hundred 
thousand units, that's an extra three 


hundred grand gross. I'm sure the stock- 
holders won't fart at that'.' 

"Hmm. I don't know." 

"And no extra vinyl cost on the 
CD's." 

Talbot swiveled his chair to look 
out at the spiky skyline. "All right," he 
said finally, his back to Goodman. 
"How about a trial run?" 

"Trial run?" 

"Yeah. Take a Nakamichi and find 
some of these people. Get their reac- 
tions and let me have them. If I like, 
you can go ahead with the bonus. If 
not, we release the record without 
it." 

And if Wildeboor likes it and if 



Kearny likes it and. . . . "You've got a 
deal." 

"So how are you going to find 
these people?" 

"Start calling rabbis, I guess." 

Which was exactly what he did. 
Rabbi Robert Sakowicz's synagogue 
was only three blocks away from the 
Republic Records building. After setting 
up the appointment by phone, Good- 
man went to the rabbi's office the fol- 
lowing morning. 

"It's not something people talk 
about very much," Rabbi Sakowicz said. 
"Certain members of the synagogue 
were incarcerated in the Nazi camps, 
but it's not the kind of thing they want 
to remember. Why do you want to 
speak to them?" 

Goodman smiled reassuringly. 'We're 
looking into the possibility of a record- 
ed oral history of the holocaust. It's not 
definite yet, and we're trying to get a 
feel as to whether or not it's workable." 

"Jumping on the bandwagon, then?" 
The rabbi did not smile. 

"Rabbi," Goodman said admonish- 
ingly, "of course we're a profit-making 
outfit, but there are other reasons for 
doing this. As a Jew myself," and he 


paused just a second too long, "I think 
it's important that people not forget. 
Call it a pet project of my own." 

"I should hardly think the deaths 
of six million should be classified as a 
pet project." 

"Okay, an unfortunate choice of 
words. Let's just say I think it's 
important." 

"Other people want very much to 
forget, Mr. Goodman, and I don't wish 
to intrude upon their privacy." 

'Well, could you contact them first, 
see if they'd be willing to talk to me? If 
not, no harm done." 

The rabbi thought for a moment, 
then opened a desk drawer and removed 
a Pendaflex file. "Give me a minute." He 
flipped through a sheaf of papers, paused 
briefly at each one, then glanced away 
as if recording it mentally, his youthful 
fingers stroking his thick brown beard. 
Suddenly the door opened, and the rab- 
bi's secretary appeared. 

"Excuse me. Rabbi. It's Mr. Feldman 
calling. His grandson's bar mitzvah?" 

"I'll call him back." 

"He's just about to go out of town 
on business for a week. He seems pret- 
ty insistent." 

Rabbi Sakowicz shook his head 
impatiently, excused himself, and left 
the room, letting the door stand ajar. 
Goodman thought it odd until he no- 
ticed the phone jack disconnected at the 
wall, and remembered the difficulty the 
secretary had had connecting him with 
the rabbi the day before. Then he 
looked at the file on the desk top and 
licked his lips. He could hear the dull 
tones of the rabbi on the telephone in 
the outer office; the secretary seemed to 
have disappeared. Leaning across the 
desk, he turned the folder so that he 
could read it, and saw the name, "Weiss- 
man, Karl," at the top of a page. 

He gave a soft astonished laugh. It 
can't be. Jesus, what luck. Goodman 
started to read on, but was only able to 
see "1943-44, Adlerkralle," before the 
rabbi's steely voice made him slap the 
folder shut guiltily. 

"Find anything interesting?" 

Goodman chuckled impotently, 
knowing full well that the rabbi would 
not be charmed out of his anger. "Yeah, 
I did." 

"Don't impose on strangers, Mr. 
Goodman. Please." 

"Not a stranger. Rabbi. A co- 
worker." 

A sadness crept into Rabbi Sako- 
wicz's eyes. 'Weissman," he said softly. 
"You know Weissman." 

"I know all the custodians at 
Republic I work late a lot." 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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■ Y FIRST ORI3ER FROM Mt. 

Adelaide was for the Mod- 
esty Blaise paster. I'm always 
telling Arnold I don't sell porn. 
It's very tasteful; you don't 
even see her face, just the 
leather bikini and the gun. Most people 
know not to send cash in the mail these 
days, and they put a name on their en- 
velope. But 1 thought, hey, a nine-year- 
old boy with a fix on masterful women 
and no checking accourit. I mailed it off 
to "Mt. Adelaide, W. Vei.," as requested, 
in a tube — not folded — and wished him 
luck hiding it from his mother. 

In the mail-order comics business 
you send out catalogs the way other 
people put quarters in a slot machine — 
as a gamble. I included one, rolled-up 
small inside the poster tube. Ten days 
later I found a fat business-sized enve- 
lope in my box, among: the utility bills 
and grocery store flyers. Curious, I 
opened it right away. Out flopped a 
siack of money, ten twenty-dollar bills! 
I have my box in a nice suburban post 
office, very quiet in the middle of the 
morning, and the only person in the 
lobby was an old lady in a pink design- 
er jogging suit. She loolced over the top 
of her sunglasses at my jeans and shag- 
gy mustache, and I could hear her think, 
"Drug payoff." 

I scooped up the bills, which were 
rubber-banded neatly together, and 
stuffed them into my pcicket. My hands 
shook as I unfolded the order form. It was 
the one from my catalog, plus a typed 
page of additional orders. In the "mail 
TO:" block was nothing but Mt. Ade- 
laide, W. Va 24956. "Jackpot!" I whooped, 
making the postal clerk look up. 

I hurried home, fli|5ped the sign in 
the window from "Sorry, We re Closed" 
to "Hi, We're Open!" and read the order. 
I never have any wallc-in trade until 
after noon, when the school kids start 
getting out. The order was what my sis- 
ter calls eclectic— no comic books at all. 
There were X-Men bumper stickers and 
iron-on decals of Disney characters. And 
there was one of each and every button 
I listed, everything from "Aerobics In- 
structors Do It With Rfiythm" to "Only 
Visiting This Planet" to 'E=MC^." Some 
of them 1 didn't even stock any more; 
most button freaks buy them at cons. 
And typed at the bottom of the second 
page was a note, unsigned; "Please keep 
the change" 

Right then I decided Mt. Adelaide 
was my favorite customer. The total or- 
der came to less than one hundred-fifty 
dollars, and that was at list price. Even 
after packing and postage I'd turn a 
handsome profit. I spent the rest of the 
morning calling around for the buttons 
1 didn't have, and packing the shipment 
into padded mailbags. .\nd in the last 
one 1 put in my own note: "Write for 
an estimate on Special Orders." 

Well, like Bogart says, that was the 


beginning of a beautiful friendship. Mt. 
Adelaide wrote back, saying he wanted 
more buttons. I picked them up at con- 
ventions and novelty stores. You never 
come to the end of buttons; they're al- 
ways making more, all different. In half 
a year. Mt. Adelaide had probably the 
finest collection in West Virginia, and 
I only charged him triple the price I 
paid, too. 

Then he expressed an interest in 
Deely-Bobbers. Sent me an old article 
from some magazine. Expense no ob- 
ject. You remember Deely-Bobbers, those 
plastic headbands with shiny little balls 
on springs like antennae. They're dead 
out of fashion now, at least in Hern- 
don, but hey. West Virginia is kind of 
rural. I went down to D.C., and when 
I found they were just as dead there, to 
New York City. I came back with Deely- 
Bobbers all right, hearts, globes, cres- 
cents, stars, eyeballs, you name it. After 
I mailed them off I had glitter, all 
colors, under my nails for weeks. But it 
was worth it when I got those envelopes 
full of bills by return mail. 

By this time I had a handle on Mt. 
Adelaide. I figured he was one of those 
reclusive millionaires,like Howard Hughes. 
I mean, if you get out at all you can 
buy liquor, right? He had an ongoing 
yen for Elvis memorabilia, and every 
now and then I'd buy him a commem- 
orative liquor bottle. I'm not sure it's 
legal to ship liquor over state lines, but 
I figured these were Art. They weren't 
cheap, especially when you realize no 
one'll ever twist off the King's head and 
sip the bourbon, but Mt. Adelaide al- 
ways paid up and asked for more. So 
he didn't go to liquor stores, or cities 
(or else he could have bought his own 
Deely-Bobbers on the street about four 
years ago), or even shopping centers. 


What was the sinister 
secret of the 
kitsch collector from 
Mt. Adelaide, W. VA? 

B,W. CLOUGH 

ILLUSTRATION BY BRIAN LIES 



Where in America can't you find a 
stuffed Garfield the Cat? 

I learned what Mt. Adelaide liked. 
He didn't care for books or magazines 
or records — Beatle bubble-gum cards 
were good, but not Beatle albums. No 
Star Wars or GoBots or E.T. or Star 
Trek, which is too bad because there's a 
lot of goodies in that line. And nothing 
really valuable. I suggested bidding for 
John Lennon's psychedelic-painted Rolls 
Royce and got a very nice no. In a word, 
he liked tacky. The really tony art 
galleries go beyond just selling stuff, I 
understand. For good customers they'll 
.buy on speculation, guide their tastes. 
Well, for about three years 1 guided Mt. 
Adelaide's, only in a different way of 
course. I introduced him to new worlds: 
fuzzy dice to hang from your rearview 
mirror, trolls with idiotic grins and long 
fluffy acrylic hair, souvenir copies of 
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major national monuments. New depths, 
Josie would say. 

When I went downtown to buy him 
a plastic Washington Monument I saw 
a parked car with a picture of Prince 
Charles stuck on the back window, 
with a big styrofoam hand mounted on 
a spring beside it so that he'd wave. 
They like them in England, but you 
don't see them much here. I waited for 
the driver to come back, and dickered 
with him for half an hour. I had to go 
to thirty-five dollars before he'd sell. 
When I got back to Herndon I mailed it 
off to Mt. Adelaide, with a bill for two 
hundred-fifty dollars. I figured I deserved 
it, for exerting initiative. He loved it, 
and wrote back urging me to keep an 
eye out for more Royal merchandise. 

By then Mt. Adelaide was my meal 
ticket. The comic book store had never 
made much money. Now I could afford 
to hire an assistant to run it while I 
made a trip to Memphis. Mt. Adelaide 
• ■ knew the mother-lode for Elvis stuff 
was at Graceland, and begged me to go. 
When he mailed me a few liquor boxes 
full of twenties I allowed he had a 
point. Crazy millionaires always use 
cash; they probably don't trust banks. 
In April I hired a truck and drove down 
in three days. The postcards and statu- 
ettes and paintings on black velvet and 
plush floppy-eared dogs that wind up 
to tinkle, "You Ain't Nothin' But a 
Hound Dog" were okay. But I was proud- 
est of the guaranteed genuine ticket to 
Elvis's last concert, with a snip from 
one of his white silk scarves thrown in. 

Once you drive across Tennessee 
it's a straight shot up 1-81. I planned to 
find a Marriott outside Roanoke. Once 
I'd have camped out. Now I had plenty 
of twenties left, and more where they 
came from. But at Wytheville I saw a 
sign for 1-77 North. "West Virginia," 
it said. 

1 got so excited I cut off an Audi 
and pulled out at the next exit. Why 
drive back to Herndon to mail the stuff 
back to West Virginia, when I could 
drop it off now? Mt. Adelaide might be 
so pleased with the delivery, he'd invite 
me in to his secluded mansion, which I 
imagined was about as big as William 
Randolph Hearst's. I always wanted to 
meet a reclusive millionaire. 

S O AT A MOTOR LODGE OUTSIDE WyTHE- 
ville I bought a map of West Vir- 
ginia. I unfolded it to the Cities and 
Towns index and looked for Mt. Ade- 
laide. Nothing! I had to scratch my head 
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about that for a second. All I knew 
about my customer was his town and his 
Zip Code. Then I realized it might not 
even be the name of a town. If it was a 
big estate, with a name, all you might 
need was the Zip Code. I bet William. 
Randolph Hearst got his mail even if all 
it had was "San Simeon" on it. 

Next morning I swung by the 
Wytheville Post Office to consult their 
Zip Code Directory. Mail to 24956 is 
handled at Seneca, West Virginia. My 
map showed Seneca was a tiny town 
near the Virginia line, only about a 
hundred miles north of here — a nice 
morning's drive. 

I didn't consider that a fully-loaded 


He had an 
ongoing yen for 
Elvis memorabilia. 
I figured he 
was one of 
those reclusive 
millionaires, 
like Howard 
Hughes. 


Ryder Rent-A-Truck is bad on moun- 
tains. The roads were secondary all the 
way, and the engine groaned up and 
down every hill. I got lost twice, the 
second time so bad I had to stop at an 
Arco to ask where I was, and it's a 
point of pride in our family not to do 
that. Trout Spring, the grease monkey 
said. When I asked about Mt. Adelaide 
he just stared. 

I made Seneca late in the after- 
noon, just in time to catch the post- 
master. His directions sent me out past 
Clover Lick onto a one-lane gravel road 
that snaked down the side of a moun- 
tain. I didn't like it one bit when the 
yellow hood of the truck nosed out 
over empty space on the curves. At the 
bottom of the hill the road quit. The 
clearing wasn't even gravel, just clay, 
with barely room for a vehicle to turn. 
In the deep green shadow under the 
loblolly pines was a big steel mailbox 
sitting on a cut log. It was labeled, "Mt. 
Adelaide." 

Right then I should have quit too. 
But I said, "Hey, I wanted a recluse." 
Scuffing around among the pines I found 
a narrow trail winding deeper into the 
hills. As I followed it I told myself it 


wouldn't be safe to unload my cargo arid 
just leave it. What if a bear came by 
and broke the Blue Hawaii bud vases? 

By that time evening was coming 
on. It was pretty dark under the trees. I 
almost missed the cabin, tucked in a 
narrow side valley. The path turned so 
sharp towards it I overshot myself and 
got tangled in some brambles. The cab- 
in was one of those do-it-yourself log 
homes, probably a single room inside — 
San Simeon, hah! No light showed from 
the single window. "I'm so full of 
dumbshit my eyes are brown," I cussed 
myself, but took a peek inside. 

Of course it was too dark to see 
anything. 1 was turning away when a 
gleam of light flashed out. It was a 
harsh blue upward glare, like the kind a 
photocopy machine puts out if you for- 
get to drop the cover before pumping in 
your coin. I recognized the toy standing 
on the glass right away— the Rambo 
poseable action figure I sent in my last 
order. As the ligfit poured up, the doll 
began to get shorter. Stallone's legs be- 
gan to sink through the glass, then the 
overmuscled torso and arms (complete 
with automatic weapon), and finally the 
sweatbanded head went under. The doll 
was gone, and the blue light went out. 

1 stood there with my jaw hanging 
down to my chest, just stood there while 
all these sensible thoughts tapped on 
my skull trying to get in — thoughts like, 
it's none of my business what the cus- 
tomer does with his stuff, and, it's a 
hologram machine, whatever a hologram 
is, and, Rambo's just a fad so I wouldn't 
invest in much Rambo junk. Before any 
of them could get in the light surged up 
again, blue and fierce. On the glass was 
the bubble-packet and cardboard tab 
that Rambo had cc me packaged in, when 
I bought him at Toys-R-Us. And just 
above, the hand that had laid it there 
was moving away. 

Now I've seen the Star Wars mov- 
ies, and E.T., and I have a storeful of 
comics about Bizarro and the Alien Le- 
gion and Mutant Ttenage Ninja Turtles — I 
read them, too. So why was I so stunned, 
when the hand was like a three-armed 
starfish? Sort of crusty all over, but to- 
tally flexible, boneless. I couldn't make 
out the color, the blue light made every- 
thing blue. No w'onder he didn't buy 
Star Wars stuff! 

I hightailed out of there so fast, it's 
a wonder the alien didn't come out to 
investigate the ncjise. 1 threw myself 
into the truck. I gunned up that hill in 
second gear, the engine screaming for 
mercy, the Elvis doodads lurching back 
and forth in bade as I wrenched the 
wheel around the curves. To get back to 
1-81 I had to go through Minnehaha 
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Springs and Mountain Oove and Staun- 
ton, all twisty secondary roads, but at 
least they were paved. It's a miracle I 
didn't kill myself ten times over. I was 
sweating bullets until I got onto the in- 
terstate a steady sixtj'-five miles per 
hour heading north. Then I mopped my 
forehead and tried to relax, knowing it 
would take all night to drive home. I 
turned on the radio, and it gave a sput- 
ter and began to whine, "Almost heaven, 
West Virginia, Blue Ridge Mountains — ” 
I twisted the volume knob so hard 
it came off in my hand. 

W HEN I PULLED UP iN FRONT OF THE 
Store I was nearly dead. The truck 
didn't sound so good either — as 1 cut 
the engine it gave a soggy thump, like a 
horse rolling over dead. It was ten in the 
morning, but the drivev^^ay was blocked 
by a white station wagon. I sat slumped 
at the wheel, too shot to even lean on 
the horn. The front dcjor opened and 
the twins boiled out of the store. "Hey, 
it’s Unca Tully!" "Didja read what's been 
happening to Batman, Unca Tully, isn't 
it neat with Two-Face — " "Didja bring 
back more comics, Unca Tully?" 

Josie followed them out, yelling, 
"Hush up!" Then in a more civilized 
voice she said, "Coffees on the stove, 
Tully. How're you doing these days?" 

"Coffee, thank Gcid!" I'm a year 
older than Josie, but my sister's always 
been more sane and normal and sup- 
portive and mature. I used to resent it 
sometimes but now mature and normal 
sounded wonderful. We went in through 
the store, where Arnold had already 
taped a towel over the Frazetta poster 
above the cash register, and upstairs to 
the kitchen. 'What are you doing here, 
Josie?" 

She took a mug (down from the 
cupboard. "I told you we'd be here over 
spring break, Tully. Here you are — be 
careful, it's hot. Your assistant let us in. 
j I tried to keep the twins from trashing 
your stock." 

"It's okay." I'm reed good friends 
with Becca and Mikey. Six-year-olds 
have naturally juvenile minds so we 
have a lot in common. Besides, they 
like comics. The coffee tvas like a sip of 
sanity. "How long you staying?" 

"A week." She frowned, cocking an 
ear at the sound of tvlikey strangling 
Becca downstairs. "Honey, Tully's back!" 

Arnold came out oi the bathroom, 
newly-shaven and pink in the face. He 
shook my hand solemnly. "Good of you 
to let us camp on you like this, Tull. 
Where've you been? Have you had 
breakfast?" 

No way I could tell them I'd been 
playing culture-vulture to a Martian or 


something. "Oh, picking up some stock," 
1 lied weakly. "Food sounds great." 

Arnold put some eggs to fry, and 
began washing dishes. He's a house- 
husband, I guess you'd call it. Josie 
brings home the bacon by working on 
computers for the Navy. I always tell 
him Jerry Falwell wouldn't approve. 
"We're going downtown to tour the 
White House today," Josie was saying. 
"Will you join us?" 

All I wanted was sleep. After break- 
fast my house-guests took themselves 
off, and I crashed. But the minute my 
body was rested 1 woke up again. I'd 
seen E.T. — the movie I mean — and 
Close Encounters, too. I knew I had to 



do something. Suppose Elvis Presley was 
somehow the foothold for the invasion 
of Earth? But I couldn't think what — 
call the cops, the FBI? Maybe it's a 
crime to sell stuff to aliens, 1 thought. 
Even if it was nothing but Gumby and 
Rambo, I bf’t they'd throw the book at 
me. And what was I going to do with 
the truck's load? 

I felt so shook, I went downstairs 
and skimmed a couple of issues of Ac- 
tion Comics, to see how Superman 
might handle it. And once I was in the 
store I felt better. The twins had messed 
up the shelves. While my helper rang 
up customers I sorted all the issues of 
Spiderman back into order. I might 
have to live off the store's profits again 
real soon. I took the towel down off the 
Frazetta, too. You might say Arnold 
had a real broad definition of porn. 

N ext day we all went downtown to 
the Air and Space Museum. The 
cherry blossoms were in bloom, and 
the Mall was jammed. Josie and the 
twins got off at the Museum while Ar- 
nold and I drove around looking for a 
parking space. We finally found one on 
the other side of Constitution Avenue. 


After Arnold locked all the doors and 
checked his pocket twice for the keys I 
said, "Let's cut through the National 
Gallery. There's a moving sidewalk in 
the underpass between the buildings." 

Arnold sighed. The twins have aged 
him. "When are you going to grow up, 
Tully? Find a nice girl, settle down?" 

I knew he was worried I might be 
gay. "I'm waiting for the right girl, Ar- 
nie," I said earnestly. "You know that 
God has an ideal mate for every one of 
us. It'd be a shame if I jumped the gun 
and missed her." That was from Pat 
Robertson Answers Two Hundred of 
Life's Most Probing Questions, which 
Arnold gave me last Christmas. I'd read 
it carefully so that when he nagged me 
I could quote it. Of course Arnold had 
read it too, so he just mumbled about 
going to church, which I hardly ever do. 

We went into the East Wing and 
gaped up at the Calder mobile. "Only 
in America," Arnold said. He doesn't 
really approve of abstract art. Then 
when we went downstairs and over the 
moving sidewalk I had to wait while he 
bought a Matisse poster. It was one of 
the cut-out ones, with bright dancing 
figures and flowers. "Now that's beauti- 
ful," he told me, as we waited to pay, 
and I agreed. It was beautiful, the way 
April, and the cherry blossoms, and the 
happy dirty faces of the twins were 
beautiful. 

All of a sudden I thought about 
the M(»desty Blaise, and was ashamed. 
Here this alien wanted samples of hu- 
man culture for a museum on Alpha 
Centauri, and I was exploiting his igno- 
rance, selling him kitsch. I remembered 
reading about that space probe, where 
they put in recordings of whale songs 
and Bach. That's the sort of thing Earth 
should be represented by. "Wait a min- 
ute, Arnie," I said, and grabbed a fat 
glossy art book at random. "Buy this 
too. I'll pay you back outside." He 
looked at me funny— it cost $60 — but 
didn't say anything. 

We went through the West Build- 
ing and out into the sunshine, Arnold 
holding his poster and me holding the 
book in a paper bag. The walks were 
crowded with tourists, joggers, strollers, 
and people lined up for ice cream. A 
teenaged girl with long black hair 
planted herself in front of us and said, 
"Hi, are you saved?" 

With grave pride Arnold said, "Yes, 

I am, but my brother here isn't." 

. I tried to think of some retort from 
Pat Robertson, but could only say, "But, 
hey, Arnie!" The girl thrust a pocket 
New Testament at me, chattering like a 
bluejay. I took it and marched off, let- 
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He was a great man in his time 
But even great men fall. 


■ ROY SORRELS ■ 

ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES STONEBRAKER 
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Y NAME WAS HASTINGS IN THOSE 
days," the old man said, as the 
dirty breeze blew up the Bowery, 
cold with the smell of winter's 
first snowfall, sailing scraps of 
gray newspaper before it like 
dying birds. 

He passed a pint bottle of 
wine to his companion, a bottle in 
a bag, screw-top, strawberry fla- 
vored. They sat, the husks of 


men, side by side on flattened cardboard boxes in 
the doorway of a condemned building. 

"Hastings Enterprises, Inc.," the old man 
said, "that was me. 1 kept a low business profile, 
if you know what I mean, invested wisely, quiet- 
ly. 1 had interests here and in other cities too. 
Garments, importing, jewelry, a restaurant sup- 
ply house not far from where we sit." 

Both men were old. The speaker was a gray- 
faced, ashen-haired man with the bluest of eyes 
and brown teeth. His hands shook, thin hands 
like the claws of an animal. His shoes were lace- 
less, his feet innocent of socks. His shirt had 
once been blue, perhaps, like his eyes, but now 
was mottled with dried flecks of food and drink, 
spittle and vomit. His trousers were baggy, crust- 
ed in the seat, and urine-stained. Crushed over 
his tangle of gray hair was a hat, shapeless and 
soggy now with the grease and dirt of ten years. 
But once it had been a fine hat indeed, costly, 
dove gray, with a glistening black band and a 
snap to the brim. 

His companion, the listener, wore a seaman's 
watch-cap pulled down to bushy eyebrows, with 
fat cheeks, and toothless pink gums. _An old 
sweat shirt with^a picture of Mickey Mouse was 
too skimpy to cover his bulbous gut, and his 
trousers were too full in the seat, too long in the 
legs, made for another man and years ago. They 
dragged, fray-backed, in the city grit and the slop 
of the sidewalks. 

"I owned a floor-through condominium on 
east Eighty-eighth Street, across from the Gug- 
genheim," the speaker said, "in those days when 
they called me Hastings. Perhaps you know the 
block?" The listener didn't reply. "No? Well, never 
mind. You probably don't have occasion to get 
uptown that far too often, do you? No, 1 didn't 
think so. 

"Well, in those days I had an interest in a 
restaurant supply company right here on the 
Bowery, one of my many interests, just below 
Prince Street. Oh, it's gone now, now it's a park- 
ing lot. We're talking about 1978. Ten years ago. 

"I had plenty of occasion to come down here 
in those days, to check on my interests. I knew if 
I turned my back on those people for a minute 
they'd cheat me. You understand." The listener 
sipped the wine, smacking his lips. 

"Erank, my chauffeur, would park the limo 
a couple^ of blocks from the restaurant supply 
store, on a side street. There were always several 
bums hanging around, panhandling. You know 
the type. And I didn't want to arrive in my limo 
with those poor creatures there, counting their 
pennies for a new pint. It offended me aestheti- 
cally. You understand." A spittle-snake slithered 
down the listener's chin and hung there waiting. 




The speaker chuckled. "There was 
one old bum in particular that I remem- 
ber. Gray hair, with a shambling gait, 
you know the type. But with the most 
startling blue eyes. Now, I'd always as- 
sociated blue eyes with romantic heroes, 
but there he was, the exception that 
proves the rule. In that crumbled face 
were those two eyes the color of corn- 
flowers. 

"The others always asked me for 
money, of course, or just held out their 
hands, mute, as though the cheap alco- 
hol had destroyed their speech centers, 
which perhaps it had. Don't you agree? 
Yes? No?" 

His listener didn't reply, only 
stared, the spittle now dribbling down 
onto Mickey Mouse. 

"Yes, well, at any rate, there he'd 
be, this blue-eyed ruin of a man, but he 
was more clever than the rest, I must 
give him that. Crafty. He'd station him- 
self right at the door and, as I ap- 
proached him he would open th# door 
for me, just like the doorman at the 
Plaza. Oh, it was richly comic. He'd 
hold it wide, with a slight bow, with re- 
spect in his blue eyes. Almost venera- 
tion. I was a successful man, you see, a 
powerful man, everything he wasn't, 
everything he could never be, and he 
knew it. He gave me my due." 

"So I always gave him a coin. Oh, 
not as I went in, not in return for the 
bow or the service rendered. No, I 
didn't want commerce to sully our rela- 
tionship. I didn't want him to feel he 
was earning the coin. I was perfectly 
capable of opening the door for myself. 
Instead, I gave him the coin as I left. I 
hope you can see the subtle difference. 
It was thus an act of benevolence, you 
see. The successful man indulging in a 
gesture of pure human kindness. It made 
my day. He'd be standing there, waiting 
for me, and I'd put the coin into his 
hand. Discreetly. I was careful not to 
make contact, skin to skin, because his 
hands were black with grease and dirt. 
You never know what you might catch." 

The old man paused in his story, 
tugged the soggy brim of the old gray 
fedora down further to mask his strik- 
ingly blue eyes from the icy, gritty 
wind. It whispered down the Bowery, 
blowing before it the metallic sighs of 
sirens, a faraway Salvation Army trum- 
pet, cries of pain. 

"One windy day, a day rather like 

Although Roy Sorrels has written a 
number of mystery stories and articles, 
this is his first published fantasy story. 
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this one actually, my hat blew off just 
as I reached the door. A fine hat, a gray 
' fedora, snap-brimmed, with a glossy 
black band. He'd already opened the 
door for me, and he was standing there 
holding it open as my hat blew away, 
skipping down the sidewalk." 

The old man chuckled again, his 
brown teeth like rotting fence posts. "It 
was quite comical, really, to see the 
indecision in his eyes. Then he let loose 
the door and ran after my hat . . . well, 
you could hardly call it running. It was 
such a comical shambling gait, a paro- 
dy of running. But the poor old soul 
did retrieve my hat. He brought it back 
to me and handed it over, again with a 


7 had come to 
think of him as my 
bum. He helped 
me know who 
I was. In his weak- 
ness, I could see 
my own strength, 
in his failure, 
my own success.” 


little bow, happy to serve. That day, 
when I left I gave him two half-dollars 
instead of one. And, of course, I gave 
him the hat. I could never wear it 
again, not after he'd touched it. I would 
make an amusing addition to his ward- 
robe, I thought." 

The old man was silent for a time, 
gazing down a long empty corridor to 
those days, remembering again that hat 
and how amusing it had looked when 
the old bum, delighted, had put it on 
over his gray, tangled hair. 

"I was planning to go to my house 
in the Bahamas for February. New York 
winters can be so boring, don't you 
agree? But I had to admit to myself that 
I would miss my bum. Yes, I had come 
to think of him as my bum, like the 
kings and emperors of old had their 
jesters and dwarves. He was mine, my 
retainer. He helped me know who I 
was, that was his role. He was such a 
failure, such a casualty of the human 
experience, one might say, that he 
helped me define myself as the success- 
ful, powerful man that I was. In his 
weakness I could see my own strength, 
in his failure my own success. You 
understand. 


"And so, before I left for Bermuda, 
I planned to see fiim one more time and 
I wanted it to be special. 1 wanted it to 
last me during my long month in the 
sun. There wouldn't be many of his 
kind on the beach in Bermuda. So that 
day as I left the restaurant supply 
house — oh I didn't tell them I'd be gone 
for a month, better let them think I'd be 
dropping in to check on them. That 
day, instead of the half-dollar coin, I 
held out a crisp new ten-dollar bill." 

The old man smiled now at the 
memory, as he saw again the scene, the 
look of amazement and gratitude on 
the old wreck's face. All the cheap wine 
ten dollars could buy! 

"At that moment I felt a surge of 
power and fulfillment such as I'd never 
felt before. I knew who I was. I was 
successful, powerful, a man of sub- 
stance . . . but still a man with the com- 
mon touch, a man who gave money to 
the poor out of pure human kindness, 
asking nothing in return." 

And now tears formed in the blue 
eyes of the speaker, and his lips trem- 
bled. "But then it happened. I saw the 
green, slick, new ten-dollar bill in my 
hand reaching out to the dirty greasy 
old man. I felt its crispness, heard its 
crackle. It changed hands, mine to his, 
you see, and yet 1 held it still. It was in 
my hands still." 

The old man looked down at the 
gnarled, claw-lik(! hand, the hand that 
had taken the ten-dollar bill ten years 
ago. 

"And I turned to watch Hastings 
walk away, his black leather shoes 
clicking on the pavement. 1 stood there, 
bowing slightly, murmuring thank you, 
oh thank you sir, watching Hastings 
walk away. He didn't look back. I never 
... I never saw liim again." 

The other man, the listener, took a 
long swig of the wine. As it dribbled 
down his stubbl> gray chin he worked 
his mouth, lips twisting over pink 
gums, trying to form a question. Finally 
he spoke: 

"What . . . v'hat was his name?" 

"Who?" 

"The bum. You gave the hat to, and 
the ten bucks. The bum." 

"Oh, him." A look of infinite loneli- 
ness and sadness shadowed the old 
man's blue eyes. 'I don't know. I never 
asked him his name." 

"Oh." 

The first flakes of snow sailed in 
on the cold breeze. Soon the Bowery 
would be covered with a glistening 
shroud, the bums in the doorways 
would look like little snowdrifts. 

"In those days ... in those days 
. . . my name was Hastings. . . ■ 
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kick the seat again. "I wanna drink. I 
wanna get out. 1 wanna comic book!" 

Mikey joined in the chant, "I wanna 
comic book!" That's the worst part 
about twins, the way they reinforce 
each other. 

For two cents I would have got out 
of the car myself. But Josie, wonderful 
Josie, fumbled under the front seat and 
produced The Mighty Thor— not one 
but two copies! "I'm sorry to steal your 
comics, Tully," she said in the sudden 
quiet. "They were a last resort. I'll pay 
you for these, I promise." 

"No, it's okay." The peace was worth 
it. 1 can see how kids get spoiled. 

Arnold had been driving and fol- 
lowing the whole exchange in the rear- 
view mirror. "From Monet to Thor," he 
snorted. 

Josie gave him a be-polite-now 
nudge. "Lots of people read comic 
books, dear," she said. "Who's to say, if 
they aren't as legitimate an expression 
as painting?" 

I sat up. "You know, I never 
thought of that." 

Arnold gave me another of those 
funny looks in the mirror and said, 
warningly, "You read the chapter in Pat 
Robertson about alcohol and drugs, 
Tully?" 

I didn't answer. What I saw was 
that an ET smart enough to hide out in 
the boonies and shop by mail was 
smart enough to know a Calder from a 
pair of fuzzy dice. He was deliberately, 
systematically studying this aspect of 
people — the Deely-Bobber factor, what- 
ever it is that makes us produce wacko 
items. A non-human would learn more 
from that than by studying, say, our 
NORAD defenses. I bet most people 


wouldn't recognize a cruise missile if it 
fell on them, though Josie would. But 
Deely-Bobbers have a deep appeal. 

And it wasn't "only in America," 
either. The entire human race has this 
streak of nuttiness. Look at the waving 
Prince Charles ornament. And I figured 
that folks who know us, who want to 
know us that deeply, are okay. 

As soon as the station wagon 
stopped in the driveway I jumped out 
and ran inside to the telephone. The 
Ryder people promised to tune up the 
engine first thing tomorrow if 1 nursed 
the truck to their garage. My helper 
had got the mail. On top of the 
stack was an envelope from West Vir- 
ginia. Inside was the unsigned typewrit- 
ten note: "Am interested in more Royal 
souvenirs, esp. a set of cups in the 
shape of Prince Charles and Lady Di- 
ana's heads. Would you be able to visit 
Britain?" 

"What is it, Unca Tully?" Mikey 
asked, hugging my leg. 

Josie was right behind, so I said, "A 
confirmation." I went out and threw the 
letter on the front seat of the truck, to 
answer in person. I brought the Bible 
and Monet too. Hey, you never know. 
Then I opened up the back. If I was go- 
ing to drive back down those roads 
again, the load should be packed better. 

Tagging along, the twins immedi- 
ately began to fight over the stuffed 
hound dog. "Hey! Don't destroy that — 
this is how to play with it." I wound up 
the key and set the dog on the tailgate. 
The kids watched, owl-eyed, as I sang 
along with the music-box. They were 
able to warble along too, by the second 
verse: "They said you was high-class; 
well that was just a lie. . . ." ■ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 

ting Arnold catch up as best he could. 

Usually I love the .Mr and Space 
Museum, but this time I couldn't enjoy 
it. An even more depre:;sing idea had 
hit me. Should I try tiD convert this 
alien? You see. I'd been rcilled in enough 
gospel to know the only way to salva- 
tion. You can figure that everyone on 
this planet has had a Bible pushed at 
them, one time or another. But not Mt. 
Adelaide. And I realized that if I didn't 
do it, no one would. He'd be damned. 
And maybe his whole planet, his whole 
galaxy, with him. Maybe God was 
counting on me — watching me to see if 
I made the right decision. 

Then, as if the idea of a celestial 
Peeping Tom set me off, I saw there was 
a whole slew of religious stuff I could 
send. Plastic Jesuses with magnetic bases 
that let them stand on your dashboard, 
white plaster garden statues of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, stick-on window 
plaques with rainbows ctnd doves and 
scriptural texts in curly letters — I could 
keep Mt. Adelaide happy for years! 
Thinking about God up there, watching 
me think all this, made my head spin. 

The kids were tired and cranky on 
the way home. I sat between them in 
the back seat and helped Mikey page 
through All About Comets. Then, pry- 
ing in my bag, Becca wlained, "It's my 
turn now, Unca Tully, read me this." 

When I took the book out 1 found 
I'd bought Monet Retrospective. We 
looked at photographs of paintings of 
shimmery water-lilies for a while. Then, 
bored, Becca began to whimper and 


she says, as "a meek, mild-mannered 
reporter for a major metropolitan 
newsletter." This enabled her to write 
a fantasy. The Crystal Crown, pub- 
lished by DAW books in 1984. A sec- 
ond novel. The Dragon of Mishbil, 
appeared in 1985. "I've deceived 
friends and relatives for years by 
describing the plot as the meteorologi- 
cal collapse of an agrarian civilization 
— but it's really about sex." 

In 1986 The Realm Beneath was 
published, and a sequel, The Name of 
the Sun, is scheduled to appear in 
June 1988. "All the incidents I was un- 
able to fit into the other books 1 
Squeezed into this one, including a 
volcano, an earthquake, a sea battle, 
and carnivorous jungles." 

Clough now lives in a cottage at the 
edge of the forest in suburban Virginia. 
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ARION STOOD IN THE 
doorway, one hand resting on the top 
of her swollen belly. "I tfiink you'd bet- 
ter have a look yourself," she said. 

1 followed her out to the com- 
pound, only dimly aware of the early 
afternoon's moist heat. I was still con- 
centrating on the mosquito situation 
down at the pond, wondering how I 
could get a source for viable larva. I'd 
tried the usual routes, forms and bureau- 
cratic red tape. But since the last round 
of extinctions, it was nearly impossible 
to find any. You'd think they could 
make some available where they were 
really needed. 

Marion half-walked, half -trotted 
past the other caged enclosures out to 
the rabbit run. She paused in front of 
the mesh, waiting for me to catch up. 
Some urgency in her manner made me 
forget the pleasure of looking into the 
other compounds. 

"Look," she said, and stuck one fin- 
ger through the wire toward the rabbit's 
den. The dirt flooring showed signs of 
several tiny feet — the bunnies had final- 
ly come out — and the usual scattering 
of straw from the doe's underground 
nest box. The doe, agouti-brown with a 
white underside, eyed us from the right 
of the hole with the wariness of the half- 
wild. I couldn't see anything out of the 
ordinary and I told Marion as much. 

"There's something VTong with the 
babies," she said. Her tone was insistent. 
"They're not right." 

I opened the enclosure door and 
stepped over the ground panel. I was 
going to raid the nest box, pull several 
of the wiggling little hoppers out to 
take a closer look, fairly routine stuff at 
this Conservation Station. The doe had 
been through this a dozen times or more 
with various litters. She ivould general- 
ly pick the corner farthest from me, 
and watch with a rabbit's fearful in- 
terest, until I'd put her young back safe- 
ly into the cloud of fur 1 ning the nest. 

This time, she placed herself be- 
tween the nest and me. I stopped. She 
sat back on her haunches slowly raised 
her front paws from the dirt and bared 
her teeth. I'd seen this type of aggres- 
sive behavior only once before at a 
teaching zoo. Her next move would be 
to jump at whichever leg of mine was 
closest. I got out of the cage fast, 
swinging the door shut just as she 
slammed against it. She hopped back to 
the nest, stuck her face into the box, 
then' whirled back toward us. She did 
pot crouch into the rabbit's resting posi- 
tion— she remained standing, alert, her 
underside lifted a good two inches off 


the ground. 

"She's protecting them," Marion 
said into the air. 

"No kidding." 

Ecological literature carries exam- 
ples of both tame and wild rabbits de- 
fending their babies from intruders — 
even their human caretakers on occa- 
sion. Some kind of hormonal thing. 

I said, "Let's go try the camera." 

This time Marion followed me 
back to the house. I wasn't running ex- 
actly, but there was an image in the 
back of my mind. When rabbits get 
that aggressive, they can also develop a 
taste for their babies, a perversion of 
the protective instinct. That would be 
an unparalleled disaster. Every one of 
those bunnies was promised to one Sta- 
tion or another. Preservation programs 
could be set back six months or more 
without them. 

We'd have to get those young out 
of there and finish them by hand. I'd 
hand-raised a litter of kittens several 
years before as part my master's thesis — 
so I had an idea of what might be in- 
volved. The point would be to get them 
out — now — before mamma rabbit took 
off their limbs. 

I mounted the porch steps in one 
stride, went through the front panel 
and around the couch to the computer 
bay. Propping myself on a stool, I 
pulled the keyboard into position. 

Marion sat heavily on the stool 
next to mine as I typed in the doe's cage 
number. She was breathing hard. 

"You okay, honey?" I said, watching 
the screen as access codes sped by. 

"Just winded." I could see her nod- 
ding out of the corner of my eye. 

The camera inside the nest blinked 
on.' For a moment, the image was too 
dark to make sense of. 1 jabbed buttons 
and made the lens move back from the 
blurry mass. 

"There!" Marion said. 

I turned the focus slightly, and a 
wrinkled back came into view. The skin 
seemed to fold over on itself, like the 
segments of a fat worm. It was undulat- 
ing slightly, probably jockeying for po- 
sition among the other babies. But 
Marion was right — no fluffy fur coat on 
this one. 1 put the machine on "record", 
and moved the camera one hundred- 
eighty degrees around the nest. 

She was right about all of them. 
Not a single one of the bunnies was 
normal. Enlarged domed heads, muz- 
zles protruding from below the eyes like 
a dog's, ear size reduced by two-thirds. 
One had a tiny patch of fur on the tip 
of its skinny tail, but the others were 
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devoid of coat. The gray flesh had a 
greasy appearance. Not one had front 
legs — or even appeared to have the ap- 
propriate attachments, scapula, collar 
bones, nothing. 

I leaned back, stared at the cool 
whiteness of the ceiling while the cam- 
era swept the nest a second time. 
Deformities! What could have gone 
wrong? What did we do differently? 

Same sperm as the last breeding, 
probably even collected at the same 
time. Maybe the storage was bad. Diet? 
It was certainly harder getting the re- 
quired protein since alfalfa followed the 
other legumes into extinction, but she'd 
had two other litters on amaranth, and 
they were normal. The appearance of 
the babies' skins might suggest some 
nutrient deficiency but could that ac- 
count for such massive alterations? 

I should have realized at that point 
that this was not just an example of 
bad sperm or poor diet. The fa^t that 
* the doe was still caring for young that 
would ordinarily have been rejected at 
birth should have told me how serious 
the situation was. 

"It's really strange," Marion said, 
"how uniform they are for mutations." 
There was a catch in her voice. "Are 
they always that way — do whole litters 
take on the same deformities?" 

"I don't know. I've never seen any 
outside of a jar before." 

Marion looked up at me. She cra- 
dled her round belly with both arms. 
"Well, what do we do with them?" 

I told her — honestly enough — that 
I didn't know. 

"I'll have to put it on report, of 
course," I said. "But their disposition 
isn't in our hands. I don't even know 
who makes a decision about them. I'll 
have to call George McCullough." 

"And?" 

"And if he doesn't know, he'll know 
how to find out who does." 

I didn't call immediately. For one 
thing, I didn't want Marion to listen in. 

I was pretty certain there'd be only a 
handful of alternatives: terminate the 
babies; grow them out for transplant 
organs; grow them out to test their re- 
productive capacity. Organs might be 
as deformed and useless as their exteri- 
ors looked; or they might breed geneti- 
cally abnormal. In any case, the babies' 
futures were not going to be the pleas- 
ant cage and woodland restocking life 
they'd been bred for. Worst case, they 
would be freeze-dried and sent to 
Nairobi for the few lions left. None of 


that Marion needed to hear. 

I cut the camera and replayed the 
films. When I had a shot that gave a 
nice clear image, I pressed buttons and 
fed it into the file. The computer added 
the date and time. I typed in a few ob- 
servations about the amaranth diet. 
Then it occurred to me to check out the 
sperm donor. If the buck's other prog- 
eny were turning up deformed, we'd 
have an answer and solution all in a 
few strokes at the keyboard. 

"Got any coffee left?" I said. Beside 
me, Marion sighed. 

"I suppose so." She walked into the 
kitchen, her shoes snicking on the tile 
floor. 


/ pressed her 
close to my chest. 
I could feel our 
baby struggling 
inside her. 

7 know what's 
happening," she 
said, "with the 
animals . . 


I looked up the donor number in 
our doe's file, typed it in. There was a 
pause as the machine opened the on- 
screen file. I paged through it,, running 
past various headings until I came to 
"progeny." 

The buck's matings were recount- 
ed, the number of young produced — so 
far, he'd been responsible for nearly 
three hundred new bunnies, a fine con- 
tribution. I read past the babies' ulti- 
mate destinations, including "species 
replenishment breeding," "carnivore 
diet," and "game preserve." I saw several 
of our own notes about matings with 
this buck. No notation from any Sta- 
tion on deformities or abnormalities. 

From now on, there would be, 
though. I took the film and observa- 
tions I'd typed for our file earlier and 
inserted them in the buck's card. This 
time, I added "Cause of deformities 
unknown." 

The aroma of coffee drifted in 
from the other room. I could hear the 
clink of mugs, and decided to go ahead 
and call George. His machine informed 
me that he would return my call as 
soon as he came in. I fought down a 
surge of angry frustration. 


To relieve tne waiting, I began pull- 
ing files. First the access on rabbits in- 
ternationally for statistics; ratio of birth 
males to females; fur coloration, abnor- 
malities. Nothing unusual. On a hunch, 
I turned the camera on in the racoon's 
nest, then in disbelief, in with the red 
squirrel. When I panned the bobwhite 
quail, the hen, alarmed by the lens 
movemerit, spread her wings and called 
her scuttling young under protection. 

T he week passed. We received a ship- 
ment of bagged feed for the ani- 
mals, including the five bales of wheat 
straw I'd been begging for for months. I 
sneaked out Tresday night and un- 
bagged two pounds of nearly priceless 
teosinte corn while Marion was sleep- 
ing, got it into the house and ground up 
before she knew what was going on. 
Next morning we celebrated by opening 
a jar of black-market marmalade that 
we'd been saving for a special occasion, 
and feasted on corn bread with sweet 
orange topping. 

That afternoon, I was startled to 
find a gray-unifcrmed policeman knock- 
ing at the front panel. Your mind rushes 
through so many possibilities at moments 
like that. I immediately began inventing 
explanations foi' the disappearance of 
the teosinte. 

He stepped through with that typi- 
cal police swagger, but his glance 
around our house was perfunctory. I'm 
certain that he did not see the few re- 
maining pieces Marion had carelessly 
left on a countertop. He wanted to know, 
instead, about the fundamentalists 
camped on the other side of North Fork. 

Young, with an earnest, lost look 
in his eyes, he pulled off his cap and 
ran a hand through russet hair. Had the 
religionists been there long? How did 
they live? What did they eat? 

I told him, with a certain lack of 
sincerity, that I had no idea anybody 
was down there. After all, these woods 
were as barren £is any other forest. 

He shook his head. There had been 
something, all right, some kind of ani- 
mal. They had apparently placed it on 
a spit to cook, leathered their religious 
paraphernalia around. Then, seized by 
remorse at this act of wanton destruc- 
tion, the father had methodically slit 
his three child.-en's throats, cut his 
wife's abdomen from groin to sternum, 
and stabbed himself in the chest several 
times until he fcund his own heart. 

I heard Marion gasp in the bed- 
room, felt my stomach flip-flop. 

"Hey," the officer said. "You'd better 
sit down." 

I did. Marion came into the kitchen 
and produced a glass of water for me. I 
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drank deeply and let my head sink to 
my knees. 

Of course, I'd kno'^vn they were 
there since they'd parked their tent be- 
hind the pines two months ago. It's my 
job to be informed on l:he ecology of 
the area. The feeling of being suddenly 
crowded swept in before I actually 
scanned their tiny fire through the 
brush one evening. The husband — a 
thin, angular man whose name, I be- 
lieve, was Ramey — begged me not to re- 
port them. They had been directed to 
this location by their God so they could 
avoid childbearing limits and, Ramey 
said, "be fruitful and multiply after our 
own kind." Sheltering a fugitive with 
that many illegal children, and another 
on the way, would have been a serious 
offense, so I more or less pretended to 
myself that they weren't there. Waved 
at the bunch sometimes when I'd pass 
on my way to the pond to check for 
mosquito larva. I never thought they 
would be dangerous to w: Idlife. Or each 
other. They had seemed so peaceful. 

When I raised my head, the police- 
man was handing Marion's parenting 
permit back to her. She folded it once 
and slipped it into her smock pocket. 

"1 know these woods like a back- 
yard," I said. "There's no animals." 

He passed his cap from one hand 
to the other. "What makes you so sure?" 

"I scan once a week or so. Infrared. 
Heat detectors. Heart-beat rhythms. 
The only things living in these hills are 
the animals down in our compound." 

He shook his head. "When was 
your last scan?" 

Too late, I realized I tripped myself 
on this. If I scanned that often, why 
didn't I find the fundamentalists? I 
made a show of checking my calendar, 
punched a few buttons, and said it must 
have been about two weeks before. 

"Well, it looks like you've missed a 
lot in a short time," he said. I nodded, 
with what I hoped was meekness. "You 
missing any animals?" 

I assured him we were not. After a 
pause, I asked, "What kind of animal 
was it?" 

"Coroner doesn't knaw. Never au- 
topsied one before," he said. "About this 
long . . . and this tall." He held out both 
hands, cap waving, to indicate roughly 
twenty-four inches by six inches. 

"A mammal?" 

He stared at me for a moment, put 
his cap on with an air of finality. "How 
should I know?" 

"Did it have fur?" 

"Fur? It was pretty oadly charred. 
A little, I guess. On the tail." 

I stood on the porch to watch him 
leave, buttons glinting on his uniform 


in the late afternoon sun. He moved past 
the compound cages slowly, with the 
unsteadiness of the city-bred, stopping 
momentarily to stare at the inhabitants. 

Marion came up behind me, 
slipped an arm around my waist. I 
hugged her absently. The officer stared 
into the rabbit doe's confine, bent and 
placed his hands on his knees. Abrupt- 
ly, he lurched backward. 1 couldn't see 
the doe, but knew she must have sprung 
at him. He had probably never seen a 
live animal this close before. 

"I don't think he saw the bread," 
she said. Her voice was soft. 

"He probably wouldn't have known 
what it was, anyway." 



"Like those rabbits," she said, still 
more softly. 

I turned her into my chest, pressed 
her close. 1 could feel our baby strug- 
gling inside her, thrusting against me 
with tiny feet. After a moment, she 
raised her face. Her eyes were wide, 
childlike. 

"I know what's happening," she 
said, "with the animals." 

M arion swept the last crumbs of 
corn from my tray and poured me 
another coffee. It was the bottom of the 
pot, cool and littered with grinds. No 
matter. 

"I wonder," she was saying, "what 
the dinosaurs thought when they saw 
the first mammal." 

She settled herself on the couch, 
propped a pillow behind her back. "I 
mean, did they resent them? Could they 
have known that they were seeing their 
own successor?" 

I shook my head. "Anybody's 
guess," I said. "They had no history to 
study, no evolutionary trends to look 
back on and ponder. As far as they 
knew, they were the endpoint of all cre- 
ation." I set my cup down on the table 


between us. "We recognize it as a quan- 
tum leap from hindsight, millions of 
years later." 

"And the rabbit, raccoons, quail — 
they all act in harmony with this mech- 
anism, whatever it is?" 

I retrieved my cup, swirled the con- 
tents and sipped. It was murky and 
cold. It seemed flavorless. 

"Apparently," I said after the pause. 
'When I spoke to George McCullough, 
he indicated that it was happening 
everywhere — the last pair of breeding 
dogs in California produced six young 
that he said looked like hairy snakes. 
Two sets of sparrows — one kept at the 
conservatory in Kansas, the other in 
Saskatchawan — hatched beakless, furred 
babies — as identical to each other as if 
they were from an unrecognized species." 

The last rays of the sun gleamed 
through a crimson sky. Marion's face 
seemed to take on a rosy glow. 

"It's because of the mass extinc- 
tions, isn't it?" 

"George thinks so," I said. "The 
whole planet somehow knew its ani- 
mals were dying off, like with the 
dinosaurs. Earth knew." 

"But how?" 

I shrugged. "Maybe the food 
changed because bees were gone. May- 
be whatever balance nature kept estab- 
lished among animals and plants was 
altered when the beasts disappeared. 
Perhaps the change in food plants af- 
fected tjje animals' genes. Maybe it's a 
genetically coded mechanism, instinc- 
tive in a way, that occurs when it's 
needed . . . nature discarding and re- 
placing forms that don't work anymore. 
I suppose one day furry things hatched 
from reptile eggs, and their offspring 
were born instead of laid." 

"That's why there are no 'missing 
links,' " she said evenly. Her tone was 
becoming increasingly dreamy, her 
shadowed features disappearing into 
evening's darkness. One hand caressed 
her round belly. 

"Um hum." I wanted to reach out to 
her, but she was too far away. "And the 
mothers protect their babies with an 
added enthusiasm and aggressiveness. 
An instinctive, genetic resource, reacti- 
vated by the quantum leap mechanism. 
That old rabbit is simply guaranteeing 
the survival of the next species . . . just 
like our predecessors did for us." 

She rose in the darkness, moved 
toward the kitchen. 

, "The religionists," she said. "The 
animal they were burning— it was be- 
cause it wasn't 'after their own kind'?" 

"Probably," I said. I felt cold. 

"Just like our baby will be?" 

"Yes," I said at last. ■ 
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THE PARTY 


Drawn by the music's power, she'd come 
to the club to find her darkest dreams. 

NANCY BAKER 


ILLUSTRATION BY DENIESE FAILEY 



I 'D SEEN HER HERE BEFORE. 

I'd first noticed her when 
she began to come every Friday 
and Saturday night and stake 
out the left corner of the dance 
floor balcony as her own. She'd 
get to the club at eleven or so, wind her 
way through the bobbing mohawks and 
punching fists, and somehow ease 
everyone else out of her space. 

At first I couldn't see how she 
made them move — she was small, slen- 
der and unprepossessing in a club 
packed with leather-clad punks and 
slinky aspiring groupies — but they 
went. Then I realized it was her in- 
tensity. 

Some people came to the club to 
drink, some to get laid — she came to 
dance. She danced alone, ignoring all 
overtures with a singlemindedness that 
soon started looking like desperation. 
She danced to every song. She danced to 


the beat, or to the guitar solos, or to the 
synthesizer riffs, or even to the vocals. 
Like a temple dancer, I thought after a 
while, as I watched the sinuous twist of 
her arm summon up doomed Pompeii 
during "Cities in Dust." An acolyte at an 
altar of mirrors. Tonight, it was "Ball- 
room Blitz" night and she jumped each 
hurdle the DJ spun, from Motown to 
heavy metal to electro-beat, conquering 
each song's essence and taking it inside 
her swaying, black-clad form. 

The others, shrugging off their 
daytime somnolence, laughed their 
glass-shattering giggles and scattered off 
through the strobe-slashed darkness in 
search of more entertaining games. But 
1 hung around, watching as her body 
slid with the smooth flick of hips from 
the jerking intensity of a punk classic to 
the undulating sway of reggae. Above 
her, the lights ran through their paces 
of strobe, flicker, and sweep. 
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I was lighting a cigarette, feeling 
the sharp rush of nicotine on my tongue 
(memory-driven, true, but still satisfy- 
ing), when the girl on the dance floor 
lost the rhythm. She seemed to stum- 
ble, caught by a distant beat out of 
sync with the song pounding through 
the club. She opened her eyes. 

And looked at me. 

Pale hazel eyes stared into mine as 
if there were nothing between us but 
smoky air. I felt a jolt of adrenaline, 
then the familiar sweet, irresistible tug 
of hunger. I let my eyes hold hers while 
she fought the battle they all did, be- 
tween shyness and desire. 

Painted lids shuttered her eyes 
again but the smooth swing of the 
dance brought her around far enough 
to peer covertly in the direction she 
thought I must be. 

I'd moved by then, my image 
vanishing behind one of the mirrored 
columns that supported the roof, and I 
saw her faint frown as she scannjd the 
crowd. 

The dance had begun. 

The Subterranea was a maze of 
mirrors and I danced her down them 
for an hour. . Though she refused to 
leave the balcony to search for me, I 
drew her to the edges of her self-defined 
territory, with glimpses that were some- 
how everywhere she looked. 

I knew what 1 looked like to her; 
I'd seen it many nights myself— in my 
imagination and, once or twice, in the 
club's mirrors. Even on the other side, 
there had always been one perfect pose, 
one flash of light that blended shadow 
and substance into a slightly blurred 
image in which all graces were crystal- 
lized and all imperfections hidden. At 
the clubs, we had all been narcissists of 
a sort, absorbed in the music and the 
motion and our own sublime pose. 

In the mirrors around her, the girl 
saw flashes of a handsome narrow face 
and pale hair slicked back with one 
loose fall over the forehead, the flaw 
that only heightened the utter perfec- 
tion of that image. She added her own 
details, I knew, details drawn from 
daydreams dreamt at dead-end jobs, 
fantasies conjured in long nights of dis- 
appointed desire. 

(My details had been a mane of 
molten amber hair and eyes the hot 
blue of the neon over the bar. But that 


“Break On Through" written and composed by: 
James Morrison, John Densmore, Raymond Man- 
zarek, Robert Krieger © 1966/1967 by Doors Mu- 
sic Company (ASCAP) All rights reserved. Used 
by permission. 



was a long time ago. If that girl still 
haunted the club. I'd long ago ceased to 
notice — or care.) 

The dance was tiring the girl, her 
sweat-damp bangs hanging like a slash 
across her forehead, over half-closed 
eyes. The sudden thunder of a New 
York Dolls classic caught her off bal- 
ance before she spun into a hectic dance 
that left her no strength to hunt mys- 
terious reflections in the mirrors. 

I hovered in the smoke and heat of 
the crowd, inviolate. I remembered 
walking into the clubs myself, long ago, 
remembered that sudden agonizing feel- 
ing when I realized that I still had not 
connected. Everyone else in the place 


The Subterranea 
was a maze of 
mirrors, and I 
danced her down 
them for an hour, 
drew her to the 
edges of her own 
self-defined 
territory. 


seemed to know each other, to speak 
some secret language, to know some 
secret truth they never shared. I had 
wandered the darkness, bound in by 
the invisible bubble of my own self- 
awareness, longing for an invitation to 
the exclusive party I could feel around 
me. It was no different now; glass was 
just one more barrier. 

The DJ was on our side tonight, 1 
thought, as Shriekback began to howl 
from the speakers, driving my girl into 
the pagan rhythms that made her eyes 
open to search the flashing darkness for 
the elusive promise she'd seen there. I 
let myself drift out along her line of vi- 
sion, smiled the long, heart-stopping 
smile I'd had so much time to practice, 
watched her jerk as if struck by the 
drums tom-tomming in her ears. 

I lit another cigarette, never look- 
ing away from her haunted, hopeful 
eyes, then turned back into the shadows. 
Rituals and romance. Some things never 
changed, no matter what their purpose. 
Only now I was better at them. 

One more ritual yet, one more step 
to the edge where the impossible was 
possible. And for that I needed more 
than the power of our own place, I 


needed the power of the club. The pow- 
er of the music, the lights, the mass of 
hungry, driving, dancing humanity. 
That was the power that let us survive. 

The others were fanned out along 
the edges of the mirror, prowling the 
reflected darkness. I knew what they 
were doing, how the jagged hunger 
carved hard hollows in their chests as 
they waited for tlie perfect moment, the 
perfect pose, the perfect prey. 

I T CAME AFTER MIDNIGHT IN THE NEBUUDUS 

time between the start of the night's 
rush and the bar's last call, when the 
dance floor was a sea of jostling bodies 
alike in sweat, heat and the paradox of 
the dance — self-denial and self-glorifica- 
tion in one ecstatic motion. 

The speakers spat once, then roared 
out ''Break On Tlirough." We drew in as 
Morrison's voice wailed out, pulling 
everyone onto the dance floor with its 
timeless call, beyond fad or generation. 
I stepped out, no pretense, now, and 
smiled into the girl's widening eyes. She 
swung around, tliinking I stood behind 
her, my mirror image impossibly un- 
blocked by her cwn swaying body. 

When she turned back, the face be- 
neath the hard line of bangs was paler 
than ever. I saw her lips move, words 
lost in the guitars wail. I smiled again, 
the anticipation making my head 
pound, my body throb against the 
gentle but inexorable pressure of the 
mirror. 

The strobes began, transforming 
the club into a nightmarish version of 
an old movie, wh ere dancers jerked like 
zombie Keystone Cops. One split- 
second flash caught the girl's mouth as 
it framed an "oh" of surprise. The illu- 
minated eyes were full of helpless, fasci- 
nated longing. 

I lifted my hand and held it out to 
her. The mirror laumbed my fingers, a 
chill that would turn to burning in a 
moment. But I only needed a moment. 
A moment for Morrison to chant 
"Break on throu'^h to the other side! 
Break on through to the other side!" a 
moment for the girl to cast one quick 
glance over the bedlam to which she 
had never belonged then look back at a 
smile that promised her everything she 
had ever imagined. 

She put out her hand to touch the 
mirror, felt the cold too late, felt the fire 
too late. My fingers closed on hers and 
pulled. 

We havent spoke m in three days. I have 
started to forget her name. She's begun 
to stare out into the club. 

The party's always better over 
there. ■ 
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SPOTLIGHT: 


NANCY BAKER 

"The Party Over There," 
Nancy Baker's first pub- 
lished story, grew out oi her 
own observation of the 
Toronto club scene. (An 


and circulation management 
company. She's also set up 
her own freelance copywrit- 
ing company. 

T've been writing since I 



earlier version was submit- 
ted to last year's Twilight 
Zone Short Story Contest.) 

Twenty-eight and single, 
she lives in Toronto, where 
she's recently taken a posi- 
tion as an account represen- 
tative for a direct response 


was in grade school," says 
Baker," and after passing 
through the areas of fantasy 
and punk rock lyrics. I've 
arrived at horror. I'm at- 
tracted to it for its power, 
danger and truth ~ and be- 
cause it's often lots of fun." 



ANITA EVANGELISTA 

Anita Evangelista and her came to believe I couldn't 
husband live in rural Peace write fiction. Then, while 


Valley, Missouri, the setting 
for her TZ First, "Quantum 
Leap." 

"I started writing very 
young," writes Evangelista, 
"in a starry-eyed and highly 
unpublishable fashion. After 
an unsuccessful go at col- 
lege, I found I could turn a 
way with words into an in- 
come by writing business 
correspondence for various 
employers. 

"Gradually, my interests 
changed, and I discovered 
hypnotism. I wrote on that 
subject relentlessly for a dec- 
ade, to the point where I 


driving an icy back-country 
dirt road one afternoon, I 
was thinking about extinc- 
tions of modern species, 
such as the condor. I was 
wondering whether it was a 
natural, cyclical process, or 
a man-made event. When I 
asked myself 'What if . . . .' 
then 'Quantum Leap' was 
born. It was very natural for 
me, not like something a 
writer 'thinks up' at all. I 
thank Twilight Zone for 
acknowledging my imagina- 
tion by publishing this 
work. It's a 'quantum leap' 
for me as well." 


The Hunchback of 
Tulsa, Oklah oma 

MICHAEL BISHOP 

The first hunchback you see. 

Frequently as a teen-ager 
Alone in front of a jittery TV, 
Sacrificing your sleep 
For the fix of a celluloid dream. 

Is the one you hang on to forever. 

Mine was Charles laughton. 
Bandy-legged, pop-ttyed, pot-bellied, 

A gnome of heroic pathos 
("I never knew how ugly I was") 

A figure no self-conscious kid with acne 
Could ever turn his back on. 

Hopkins, Quinn, Lon Chaney, Sr.— 
Never saw them and didn't need to. 

For Laughton and I still ride our ropes. 
Tugging on the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
Bells, bells, bells - 

Of our unrequited hopes of Esmeralda. 
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GRAY-FLANNEL 

SUIT 


1 r 

Or, Who’s Afraid of the Poltergeist? 


DEBORAH 

I NVITATIONS TO INVESTIGATE HAUNTED HOUSES DON'T COME 
along everyday, even in the wildly varied work of a 
newspaper reporter. You don't have to believe in ghosts 
to admit there's something awfully compelling about 
bewitched castle; on misty hills or gloomy mansions 
located in desolate moors. So when Michaeleen 
("Mikki") Maher, a parapsychologist who holds a 
Ph.D. in Neuro-cognition from the City University of 
New York, offered me a chance to participate in an investiga- 
tion of a local haunting, my answer was an enthusiastic "Yes." 

I might not have been quite so eager if I'd known the cardi- 
nal rule about studying the supernatural: weird things happen 
when you go off ghost-c:hasing. Accidents occur, the simplest 
communications go awry, and people who seemed like rock- 
solid pragmatists suddenly start spouting spooky stories. 

Ghost-hunting "by the book" has its own built-in com- 
plexities. You don't just go to a haunted house and wait for 
an apparition. To get legitimate results, you have to observe 
a number of painstaking procedures. First a group of "sensi- 
tives"— people who thinlc they could sense the presence of a 
ghost if there were one — tour the site without any prior in- 
formation about the nature of the unearthly occurrences re- 
ported there. They mark a floorplan where they think the ap- 
parition might appear, then answer a checklist about its 
characteristics. These remits are then compared to those of a 
group of skeptics — people who are known to be rational and 
level-headed. Finally, a statistical analysis is performed to see 
if the sensitives' response was more similar to the reported 
history of the ghost than would happen by mere chance. As 
Mikki explained, the procedure still doesn't prove there's real- 
ly a ghost in the house, just that something appears to be 
happening with greater c:onsistency than the laws of probabil- 
ity can account for. 

The sensitives' tout had already been completed when 
we arrived. Now three skeptics were chosen to be part of the 
team: Attilio ("Pepper") Mandoli, author of math texts; 
David Walker, editoricil director for Prentice-Hall travel 
books, and me, a newspaper reporter (newspaper types auto- 
matically qualify as skeptics). 

Assembling the skeptics together proved far more com- 
plicated than anyone could have predicted (almost as if "sinis- 
ter forces" were at work to prevent it). The one skeptic who 
had a car had a sudden death in the family, so we had to find 
another skeptic and reni a car. (Mikki noted this was proba- 
bly just as well, since the first skeptic would have insisted on 


QUIETER 

bringing his wife, a "sensitive," whose presence might have 
unconsciously affected the skeptics and interfered with get- 
ting "pure" data.) Next, illness descended on the parents of 
the couple who owned the house. Then the tenants who lived 
on the property were out of town, and we had to wait for 
their okay before we could begin. 

Finally, a date was set. The night before we set out, Mik- 
ki called to ask if we should pop the extra bucks for car in- 
surance, "in case we drive off a cliff or something," she ex- 
plained. This comment sent shivers through my gut, and 
brought to the surface a nagging thought. What if something 
really did happen? Like a car accident, maybe. I mean, is any 
story worth it? 

I put that silly thought •Tight out of my head and didn't 
think about it again— until we skeptics met at the car rental 
agency in midtown Manhattan. As we waited for the car. 
Pepper mentioned that the chain had fallen off his bicycle just 
before he'd started. He'd taken a nasty head-over-handlebars 
spill and was nearly run over by a bright red sports car . . . 

D espite the logistical problems. Pepper's accident, and 
my silent misgivings, spirits were high as the group 
left New York. The conversation touched on appropri- 
ately ghoulish phenomena— vampires, rotting decapitated 
corpses, and "cryptomnesia" (a memory trick that masquer- 
ades as extra-sensory perception but is actually the re- 
emergenoe of long-forgotten prior knowledge). 

During this time, more uncomfortable questions rose in 
my mind: Maybe this ghost doesn't want to be investigated. 
We were sort of invading its privacy. What if it got mad? 
Could it follow us home? Would it hop the Hudson? I voiced 
some of my concerns in what I hoped would sound like a 
light-hearted manner. Pepper, our driver, turned out to be a 
goldmine of lore on spiritual entities. He said ghosts tend to 
stay in places that are spiritually charged for them. Good, I 
thought: my unemotional Manhattan apartment would have 
absolutely no charge at all to a stray spirit. Besides, as Mikki 
said, "We don't believe in ghosts, do we?" 

David, who hasrscanned the New York streets for years 
searching for vampires, remarked that if they existed at all, 
they would have to live in New York. Why? Because they'd 
never make it in small towns. "People can't just keep disap- 
pearing without someone noticing," he declared. 

Pepper asked us if we wanted to hear about his previous 
lives in Egypt. "Everybody lived in ancient Egypt," he asserted. 
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David took exception to that. "The population is now 
three billion. Are we adding spirits?" * 

Mikki reminded Pepper he was supposed to be a skeptic. 
"You're not going to go soft on me, are you?" she chided. She 
also reminded Pepper— who tended to wave both hands off 
the wheel in an animated fashion while speaking, and used 
the rear view mirror to keep eye contact with David and me 
in the back seat— to drive carefully. He was obviously not as 
concerned about contact with the hereafter as the rest of us. 
We all wore seatbelts; he didn't. 

We amused ourselves with the names of the towns we 
passed. Parsippany sounded like an unpopular vegetable, 
Whippany, a kinky bedroom community. After what seemed 
like forever, we arrived at the quaint town near our final des- 
tination. Despite the terribly confusing road signs we man- 
aged to find the right street. We passed grazing horses, open 
meadows, and crossed a very pretty stone bridge. Then the 
road plunged into a dense forest. 

"Here's the driveway," Mikki announced, as we missed 
colliding with another car on the narrow gravel road. A sign 
warned: Private Property. Keep Out. 

I had just remarked that nothing was going to happen, 
that we were probably going to find some dull New Jersey 
tract house, when the castle loomed into view. There were 
loud exclamations at the sight of the sinister-looking edifice 
from everyone but Mikki, who had already seen the place. "If 
. this place isn't haunted, it ought to be," David whispered as 
we got out of the car. 

Huge trees surrounded the foreboding, half-ruined house, 
whose windows were knocked out like broken teeth. A tower 
rose above the center of the Gothic structure. It looked like 
there had been a bad fire. 

Mikki rapped on the arched front door, which had pulls 
made of brass lions' heads. For some reason, the knocking 
sent chills down my spine, but why on earth would a haunt- 
ed house have a normal doorbell? A sign cautioned us to be- 
ware of the dogs, but no dogs were in sight. Seedlings 
sprouted from two big pottery feet on either side of the door. 
In any other setting they would seem humorous. Here, they 
were ominous. 

We entered a gloomy vestibule with flagstone floors, and 
wound through a hallway to find what turned out to be a 
perfectly habitable living room. The sudden sight of a 
human-height hatstand perched innocently by the door caused 
me to jump several inches to the side just as Mikki introduced 



our hosts, Don and Carol. Since Mikki feared the family 
might unconsciously tip the skeptics off to the ghost's where- 
abouts, she wouldn't allow us to soci;ilize. Armed with the 
castle floor-plan, the hunt began. 

T he first site, everyone agreed was the scariest: the tower 
room on the second floor. It was the kind of place that 
invites images of suicides by hanging or other ghastly 
means. While we stood blinking as our eyes adjusted to the 
dark, our smiling hostess warned us not to walk in certain 
areas because we might fall through tfie floor. We were also 
warned to be careful ascending the bannister-less stairway to 
the third floor of the tower and to watc:h out for the building 
materials that cluttered the partially finished rooms. 

To the right of the tower was an unfinished but other- 
wise unremarkable room with a big fireplace. To the left, 
past an eight-inch gap in the floor, was the solarium, which 
looked more like a chapel because of its arched ceiling. Sure- 
ly a ghost would swing from the rafters there. Tree limbs 
tapped against the window in the master bedroom: definitely 
a haunt-spot. The rocking chair in that room also seemed 
spooky to me. Nobody else thought so, but I marked the 
spot with an "X." 

With its arched doorway, shadowy lighting, and exposed 
flesh-colored insulation, the bathroom felt like a perfect 
poltergeist habitat, too. 

Mikki led us out of the house toward the basement 
apartment. Strange allergy-like symptoms had afflicted me 
shortly after I entered the house; my eyes and throat itched, 
I had difficulty breathing, and I'd developed a splitting head- 
ache. So the strong sunlight and fresh air was a relief before 
descending into the incredibly musty downstairs chamber, 
which had been converted to an apartment. I could barely 
breathe. Because it was occupied, it didn't seem scary, except 
for a dark spot near a closet and an area in front of the huge 
fireplace. 

Next came the servants' wing. With its crisp white walls 
and plentiful inset windows, it seemed downright cheerful — 
except for a closet which seemed awfully suspicious to me. I 
felt compelled to open the door. Logically enough, clothes 
hung inside. Still, 1 marked the spot with an X. When Mikki 
saw me make a note on the map, she questioned me sharply, 
"Why? You've got to have a reason." 

"Because" was my hopelessly inarticulate reply. It just 
was, damn it! 

B y the time we got to our final checkpoint— a dank cellar 
beneath a strange turreted entry.vay— each of us had 
developed our own attitudes about the ghost. David, 
who had beaten the rest of the gang cownstairs, helped me 
find my footing in the gloom. "You always see these horror 
movies where people go wandering ofl from the rest of the 
group, and you think, hey idiot! Dori't go there!" he mut- 
tered. "And here I am, wandering off by myself." David did 
not want to see the spirit. 

Pepper deliberately exposed himself to the ghost by 
standing in the tower alone, hoping it would appear. 1, on 
the other hand, had the sinking feeling the entity would be 
delighted to show itself to me — a sentiment I did not recipro- 
cate. At one point. I'd had my wits scared out of me by a 
nesting raccoon while standing on the lawn for a breath of 
fresh air. Mikki, however, seemed unaffected by the spirit; 
like someone who could play all day in a patch of poison ivy 
without getting the rash. 

After giving us strict orders not to discuss our answers 
with one another, Mikki distributed a checklist of the ghost's 
possible characteristics. Was it angry? Frustrated? Lonely? 
Doing carpentry? Sewing? Did it move? Watch television? 
Speak? Fly? 

We all answered with great certainty, even though none 
of us had seen — or even felt— the ghost. Everyone thought it 


was male (Klikki later scoffed that this wasn't surprising since 
studies show most people assume important entities are 
men), but from then on our impressions differed. 

Now the moment of truth had arrived: we were free to 
question our hosts to our hearts' content. But none of us 
wanted to surrender our own ideas to reality so soon: we in- 
sisted on telling Don arid Carol our own impressions before 
we heard what had actually happened. Pepper was convinced 
the presence was watchful, but not a harmful, evil thing. 
David disagreed. Like the singer in A Chorus Line, he felt 
nothing; but even so, it was his impression this was an angry, 
mobile ghost. To me, it was a sad sprite who had been trau- 
matized somehow in the house. 

D on and Carol (v^ho don't want their last name pub- 
lished to prevent busloads of tourists from arriving at 
the castle) smiled knowingly as they patiently listened 
to our fantasies. Then they told us the ghost's history. 

Don, an advertising executive who had studied the histo- 
ry of architecture, bought the castle fifteen years ago at a 
sheriff's auction through a series of lucky coincidences. He 
wanted to restore the mansion — which had suffered a mys- 
terious fire that burned seventy percent of the structure — to 
its former glory. 

The first time Carol visited it, she sensed a presence, but 
it wasn't until after they had moved in that they began to as- 
semble the ghost's lore. Neighbors would drop by to chat, 
and little by little, the story of William Beatty— the house's 
original owner and builder— was revealed. Beatty, an architect 
who had also worked ir advertising, had envisioned a castle 
surrounded by a man-nrade lake. Construction of the house 
began in 1923, but Bill — as the couple affectionately refer to 
him — died at home in 1931 before his dream was completed. 
(In addition to Don's vccational similarities to the ghost, he 
is told he also bears a physical resemblance to the former 
owner.) According to the lore, this inability to complete his 
dream upset Bill Beatty, so he stuck around. Don feels that 
because he chose to restore the castle. Bill likes him and has 
even helped him on occision: "Just when everything seemed 
the bleakest, something would come through," he noted of 
the various problems that have plagued the huge restoration 
project. 

Neighbors said William Beatty's wife had been the first 
to see his departed spirit. After she saw Bill the first time, 
Mrs. Beatty enlisted the aid of mediums to try to speak with 
him. She had a good reason: he had left a sizeable fortune 
somewhere on the property and she wanted to know where it 
was. Bill wouldn't talk, though, so she finally gave up. 

Though the couple never told the tenants who rented the 
basement and servants' wing about Bill, invariably a few 
months after they moved in — usually after something weird 
happened — they would ask if the place was haunted. 

There was the time, for instance, an unsuspecting tenant 
had settled in for a quiet evening of television. Suddenly the 
windows blew open, the rocking chair started swaying all by 
itself, and the channel kept changing on the television with- 
out his assistance. 

Then there was the night a visiting surgeon met Bill on 
the driveway, wearing hi;> usual gray business suit. When the 
doctor asked if he couhi help the poor man— who looked 
confused — Bill evaporated. ("That's really not very nice, to 
dissolve when you're talking to somebody like that," Mikki 
rightly noted.) 

There were other testimonials: one tenant's girlfriend com- 
plained that the oven d(3or would open and close by itself 
when she was baking. Another woman who occupied the ser- 
vants' wing for six months said her boyfriend's shirts kept 
flying out of the closet (which had once been a secret pas- 
sageway to the main castle) at her unexpectedly. 

The stories sound far-fetched, of course, but Don and 
Carol say they are not offended if people don't believe the 


Don and Carol say that Bill the 
ghost limits his antics to little 
pranks like sending loaves of 
bread flying across the room, or 
sitting invisibly in the rocking 
chair— it rocks by itself in the 
midnight hours and the dogs bark 
at it in a worrisome manner. 


house is haunted. As Don is quick to point out, it's hard to 
really prove anything one way or the other; and after all, 
they've never actually seen Bill themselves. But Don main- 
tains that the very people who insist they don't believe in 
ghosts often refuse to spend the night at the house, and won't 
work on it. 

Having a ghost around doesn't seem to bother the pair. 
Bill limits his antics to little pranks, they say, like sending 
loaves of bread flying across the room, or sitting invisibly in 
the rocking chair (it rocks by itself in the midnight hours, 
they say, and sometimes the dogs bark at it in a worrisome 
manner). This kind of thing might unnerve a lesser soul, but 
Carol — who was bom and raised in Brooklyn — insists she 
feels much more secure knoiving Bill's around. 

The only real hassle is that they get weary of talking 
about Bill. Carol tells her hostesses at dinner parties not to 
mention that she lives in a "haunted" castle. "I get tired of tell- 
ing the same stories," she said. Sometimes it feels as though 
the ghost is being invited to dinner — not them. 

D uring the debriefing session over chili at the Jones 
Cafe in New York, at least two of the skeptics — David 
and myself — still didn't believe there was really a 
ghost in the house (though, toward sundown, neither one of 
us could wait to leave the house). 

Pepper, who genuinely wanted — but failed — to meet the 
spirit, roasted me for not believing in the ghost. / was the 
one who had the violent allergic reaction, wasn't I? And how 
come I picked out more "correctly" haunted places than any- 
one else? 

Pepper had a point, but I contended that I was just aller- 
gic to something in the house and I had a right to be spooked 
even if I didn't believe Bill existed. 

So our intrepid band of ghost-hunters returned home 
with no tangible evidence of spirits — gray-flanneled or other- 
wise. After all, nothing had really happened, had it? Unless, 
as one skeptic sheepishly remarked, you count the time one 
of us was using that spooky upstairs bathroom and the door 
drifted open — all by atself .... 

On the way home, we all wanted to talk about— any- 
thing but ghosts. We began a heated discussion about "Star 
Wars." Mikki went out for a pack of Camels. When she came 
back to the restaurant, she looked a bit shaken, then said, 
almost as if it were some sort of joke, "7 almost got hit 
by a car." ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 

helped her put up. She pointed to the 
first. "A ... B ... C ... D ... E ... F 
... G ... that's the alphabet. Know 
what the alphabet is?" Something 
struck her as very important. "You 
don't even know my name!" she said, 
and held the ball up before her face. 
She watched the stirrings of color at its 
center, like beautiful fish swimming in- 
side an aquarium. "It's Stevie. I know 
how to spell it. S-T-E-V-I-E: Stevie. 
That's me." 

Also on the bulletin board were 
pictures of animals and insects clipped 
from magazines. Stevie lifted the ball so 
her playmate could see, and touched 
each picture as she said the names: 
"Lion . . . that's from the jungle. Ost 
. . . ostr . . . that's a big bird. Dol- 
phin"— she pronounced it daufin — and 
those swim in the ocean. Eagle . . . that 
flies really high. Grasshopper . . . those 
jump a lot." She came to the final pic- 
ture. "Scor . . . scorp ... a stinger" she 
said, and touched it too, though it was 
her least favorite and her father had put 
it up as a reminder not to walk ba*efoot 
outside. , 

What resembled tiny bolts of light- 
ning curled up from the sphere's center 
and danced across its inner surface; 
they connected briefly with Stevie's 
fingers, and a cold tingling shot 
through her hand all the way to her el- 
bow before it subsided. The sensation 
startled her, but it wasn't painful; she 
watched the lightning bolts arc and 
pulse inside the ball, as its center of 
brilliant blue continued to grow. 

More entranced than scared, Stevie 
held the ball between both hands. The 
lightning bolts curled out and touched 
her hands, and for a few seconds she 
thought she heard her hair crackle like 
Rice Krispies. 

She thought that just maybe she 
should put it down now. There was a 
storm inside the black ball, and the 
storm was getting worse. It occurred to 
her that her playmate might not have 
liked something she showed it on her 
bulletin board. 

She took two steps toward the bed, 
intending to gently put the ball down 
and wait for her mother to get home. 

But she didn't make it another step. 

The black ball suddenly burst into 
an incandescent, frightening blue. She 
started to open her fingers and drop it, 
but the movement was too late. 

The tiny lightning bolts shot from 
its surface, intertwined through her 
fingers, continued up her arms and 
shoulders, wrapped like smoke around 
her throat, and leapt up her nostrils, 
into her widened eyeballs, cocooning 
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“There’s been a 
transference. Your 
daughter isn’t who she 
appears to be. 
Whatever’s in your 
den, Mr. Hammond, 
is not human.” 


her head and piercing through her 
skull. There was no pain, but in her 
ears was a low murmur like distant 
thunder, or a steady and powerful voice 
unlike anything she'd ever heard. Her 
hair jumped with sparks, her head 
rocking back and her mouth opening in 
a soft, stunned exhalation: "Oh." 

She smelled an odor of burning. 
My hair's on fire! she thought wildly, 
and tried to put it out with her hands 
but they would no longer obey. She 
wanted to scream and tears were in her 
eyes, but the thunder voice in her head 
swelled up and crashed over her senses; 
she felt herself lifted up as if by waves, 
pulled down again into a blue swirling 
place where there was no bottom nor 
top. It was cool here, and quiet, far 
from the storm that raged somewhere 
else. The blue void closed around her, 
held her firmly, continued to draw her 
deeper. Only she was no longer in her 
skin; she seemed to be made of light, 
and weighed as much as a feather in 
the wind. It was not a fearsome thing, 
and she was amazed that she was not 
afraid — or, at least, not crying. She did 
not fight it, because fighting seemed a 
bad thing. It was a good thing to drift 
down in this blue place, and to rest? To 
rest, and to dream; because she was cer- 
tain this was a place where dreams 
lived, and they would find her if she 
did not try to fight. 

She slept, as the blue currrents 
folded around her, and the first dreams 
came in the shape of Sweetpea, her 
mother and father already astride the 
golden horse and urging her to join 
them for a long day where there was no 
sadness, only pure blue sky and 
sunshine. 


Stevie's body fell backward, hitting 
the floor on its right shoulder. The ball, 
blue and pulsing, jarred loose from the 
frozen hands and rolled under the bed, 
where it slowly turned to ebony again. 

W HAT DO YOU MEAN, SHE'S CHANGED?" 

Tom blinked, his senses whirling. 
He looked at Jessie, who was leaning 
against the doorframe with her arms 
crossed and hands cupping her elbows. 
She stared at a place on the floor, her 
eyes dark and distant, her attention 
turned inward. "J(;ssie, what's he talking 
about?" 

"I don't mean your daughter's 
changed physically." Colonel Rhodes was 
trying to speak in a calm and comfort- 
ing voice, but he didn't know how suc- 
cessful he was being since his own in- 
sides seemed to be tangled into twitching 
knots. He'd pulled a chair up so that he 
was only a few feet from where Tom 
Hammond sat on the sofa, directly fac- 
ing the man. Ray, just as shocked as his 
father at coming home and finding two 
Air Force officers, was sitting in a chair 
to the left. White stripes of sunlight 
painted the living-room walls. "Physi- 
cally, she's the same," Rhodes empha- 
sized. "It's just . . . well, there's been a 
mental change." 

"A mental change," Tom repeated, 
the words as heavy as stones. 

"The object that crossed your wife's 
path this morning," Rhodes said, "might 
have come from 2.ny where in space. All 
we know about it is that it entered the 
atmosphere, caught fire, and crashed. 
Now: this other thing that came out of 
it— the black sphere — has to be found. 
Captain Gunniston and I have gone 
through the house pretty thoroughly; 
we've searched everywhere we figure 
she could've reached, but she could 
barely crawl when we got here, so we 
can't figure how siae disposed of it. Your 
daughter did have it when Mrs. Ham- 
mond called here around ten-thirty." 

Tom closed his eyes, because the 
room had started to revolve. When he 
opened them, the colonel was still 
there. "This black sphere. What is it?" 

"We don't know that, either. As I 
said, your daughter seemed to hear some- 
thing from it that no one else could — a 
singing, she called it. Could've been an 
aural beacon, ma5'be tuned in some way 
to your child's brain waves or some- 
thing; like I said, we don't know. But, 
Captain Gunniston and I both agree 
that . . " He paused, trying to think of a 
way to say this. There was no way but 
to plow straight ahead. "We both agree 
that there's been a transference." 

Tom just staled at him. 

"A mental tranference," Rhodes 
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said. "Your daughter . . . isn't who she 
appears to be. She still looks like a little 
girl, but she's not. Wh.Jtever's in your 
den, Mr. Hammond, is not human." 

"Oh," Tom said softly, as if the 
wind had been punched out of him. 

"We think the transference was 
caused by the black spiaere. Why that 
happened, or how, we don't know. 
We're dealing with things here that are 
pretty damned strange — which I guess 
is the understatement of the year, huh?" 
He smiled tensely. Tom's expression re- 
mained blank. "There's a reason I'm 
here," the colonel continued. "When the 
object started coming down, and the 
tracking computer verifi(^d that it wasn't 
a meteor or a malfunctioning satellite, I 
was called onto special duty. I've 
worked for over six years with the Blue- 
book Project— investigating UFO sight- 
ings, talking to witnesses, going to 
close-encounter sites all over the coun- 
try. So I've had experience with UFO 
phenomena. My crew is cleaning up the 
crash site. We'll be ready to leave around 
midnight. And . . . I'm going to have to 
take the creature with me." 

"She's my daughter." Jessie's voice 
was weak, but gaining strength again. 
"She's not a creature!" 

Rhodes sighed; they'd already been 
over this several agonizing times. "We 
have no choice but to take the creature 
to Webb, and from there to a research 
lab in Virginia. There's Jio way we can 
let such a thing run hjose; we don't 
know what its intentions are, or any- 
thing about its biology, chemistry, or—" 

"Colonel!" Gunniston appeared in 
the doorway between tire living room 
and den. His freckled face had paled 
even more, and he looked like what he 
was: a scared twenty-three-year-old kid 
in an Air Force uniform. "She's on the 
last volume." 

"We'll talk about this later," Rhodes 
told Jessie, and stood up. He hurried 
into the den, with Ray at his heels. Tom 
put his arm around Jessie and they 
followed. 

But Tom stopped as if he'd been 
struck when he came through the door. 
Ray stood and stared, open-mouthed. 

The volumes of their encyclopedia 
lay all over the room. The Webster's 
Dictionary, World Atlas, Roget's The- 
saurus, and other reference books lay 
on the floor as well, and right in the 
center of the disarray sat Stevie, hold- 
ing the WXYZ volume of the Britannica 
between her hands. She sat on her 
haunches, perched forward like a bird. 
As Tom watched, his daughter opened 
the book and began to turn the pages at 
a rate of about one every two seconds. 

"She's already gone through the 



dictionary and the thesaurus," Rhodes 
said. Call it an alien, or a creature, he 
reminded himself — but she looked like 
a little girl in blue jeans and a T-shirt, 
and those cold terms didn't seem right. 
Her eyes were no longer lifeless; they 
were sparkling and intense, directed at 
the pages with all-consuming concentra- 
tion. "It took her about thirty minutes 
to figure out our alphabet. After that, it 
was open season on your bookcase." 

"My God . . . this morning she could 
barely read," Tom said. "I mean . . . 
she's not even in the first grade yet!" 


"That was this morning. I think 
she's about ready for college by now." 

The pages continued to turn. There 
was a dripping noise, and Tom saw 
liquid soak into the carpet beneath his 
daughter. 

"Evidently the body's still carrying 
out its normal functions," Rhodes told 
him. "So we know that at least one por- 
tion of a human brain's at work, if just 
unconsciously." 

Jessie grasped her husband's arm 
and held on tightly; she'd seen him 
waver, and was afraid he was about to 
pitch onto his face. Stevie was still to- 
tally absorbed by the book, and the 
turning of the pages was getting faster, 
becoming almost a blur. 

"She's goin' into, overdrive!" Ray 
said. "Man, look at that!" he stepped 
forward, but the colonel caught his 
shirt and prevented him from going any 
closer. "Hey, Stevie! It's me, Ray!" 

The child's head lifted. Swiveled 
toward him. The eyes stared, curious 
and penetrating. 

"Ray!" he repeated, and thumped 
himself on the chest. 

Her head cocked. She blinked 
slowly. Then: "Ray," the voice said, and 
she thumped her own chest. Returned 
to her reading. 

"Well," Rhodes observed, "maybe 
she's not ready for college just yet, but 
she's learning." 

Tom looked at all the books scat- 
tered abftut. "If . . . she's really not Stevie 
anymore ... if she's something different. 
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then how does she know about books?" 

Jessie said, "She found them and 
must have figured out what they were. . 
After she went through the alphabet, 
she walked around the house, examin- 
ing things. A lamp seemed to fascinate 
her. And a mirror too — she kept trying 
to reach into it." She heard herself talk- 
ing and realized she was sounding de- 
tached, like Rhodes. "That is our 
daughter. It is." But as she watched the 
encyclopedia's pages turning, she knew 
that wherever Stevie was — and what 
made Stevie? Her mind? Her soul? — it 
was no longer inside the body that 
crouched before them, absorbing infor- 
mation over a puddle of urine. 

The last page was reached. The 
volume was closed and set gently, al- 
most reverently aside. Tom now truly 
knew it wasn't Stevie; their daughter 
flung things instead of carefully putting 
them down. 

The creature stood up, with a 
smooth and controlled motion, no 
longer unsteady on her feet. It was as if 
she'd gotten accustomed to the weight 
of gravity. She looked at the five 4 )eople 
who stared back at her, her gaze care- 
fully examining their faces. She lifted 
her hands and studied them, comparing 
their size to those on the arms of the 
others. Particularly intrigued by the 
glasses both Tom and Ray wore, she 
touched her own face as if she expected 
to find a pair there. 

"She's got the alphabet, a diction- 
ary and thesaurus, a world atlas, and a 
set of encyclopedias in her head," 
Rhodes said quietly. "1 think she's trying 
to learn as much about us as she can." 
The creature watched his mouth mov- 
ing and touched her own lips. "I guess 
this is as good a time as any, huh?" He 
took a step toward her, then stopped, so 
as not to get too close and scare her. 
"Your name," he said, trying to enunci- 
ate as clearly as possible. His heart was 
fluttering like a caged bird. "What is 
your name?" 

"Your name," she answered. "What 
is your name?" 

"Your name." He pointed at her. 
"Tell us yours." 

She seemed to be thinking, her 
eyes fixed on him. She glanced at Ray 
and pointed. "Ray." 

"Jeez!" the boy shouted. "An alien 
knows my name!" 

"Hush!" Jessie almost pinched a 
plug out of his arm. 

Rhodes nodded. "Right. That's Ray. 
What's your name?" 

The creature swiveled around and 
walked with a graceful gliding gait to 
the hallway. She halted, turned toward 
them again. "Name," she said, and 



Oaufin went to the 
window, and scanned 
the reddening sky. 
“Soon the hurting wiii 
start,” she said. 
“You must go far away. 
Very far. Now.” 


walked on into the hall. 

Jessie's heart jumped. "I think she 
wants us to follow." 

They did. The creature was waiting 
in Stevie's room. Her arm was lifted, 
her index finger pointing to something. 

"Your name," Rhodes repeated, not 
understanding. "Tell us what we can call 
you." 

She answered; "Dau-fin." 

And all of them saw that her finger 
was aimed at the picture of a dolphin 
on Stevie's bulletin board. 

"Double gnarly!" Ray exclaimed. 
"She's Flipper!" 

"Dau-fin." It was said with the in- 
flections of a child. Her arm stretched 
up; the fingers touched the picture, 
moved over the aquamarine water. 
"Dau-fin." 

Rhodes was unsure if she actually 
meant the dolphin or the ocean. In any 
case he was certain the creature before 
them was much more than a dolphin in 
human skin: much, much more. Her 
eyes asked if he understood, and he 
nodded; her fingers lingered for a few 
seconds on the picture, making a gentle 
wavelike motion. Then her interest 
drifted to another picture, and Rhodes 
saw her flinch. 

"Sting-er," she said, like she had 
tasted something nasty. She touched the 
scorpion, drew her fingers quickly back 
as if afraid she might be stung. 

"It's just a picture." Rhodes tapped 
it. "It's not real." 

She studied it for a moment 
longer— then she removed the little col- 
ored pins that fastened the picture to 
the cork and looked at it closely, her 
finger traveling the length of the seg- 
mented tail. Finally, her hands began to 


work at the pajjer. Folding it, Rhodes 
realized. Making it into a different 
shape. 

Jessie's hand gripped Tom's. She 
watched as Stevie- or Daufin, or 
whatever — folded the paper and folded 
it again, the fingers now fast and sup- 
ple. It took the creature only a few se- 
conds to produce a paper pyramid; she 
twirled the pyramid away, and it flew 
across the room and bounced against 
the wall, 

Gunniston flicked it up. It was the 
damnedest paper airplane he'd ever seen. 

The creature faced them; there was 
expectation in her eyes, and a question- 
ing, but no one knew what the question 
might be. 

Daufin glidi?d to the window, her 
chin uptilted. She stayed that way with- 
out budging for over a minute, and Jes- 
sie realized she v«s entranced by a sliv- 
er of blue sky through the drawn blinds. 
Jessie got her legs unfrozen and went to 
the window, pulling the blinds up by 
their cord. The afternoon sunlight stream- 
ing over the sill held a hint of gold, and 
the cloudless sky was brilliantly azure. 

Daufin stood staring. She reached 
up with both hands and stood on tip- 
toes, the entire body straining for the 
sky. Jessie saw a change come over the 
face: it was no Icnger a blank, emotion- 
less mask. In it was a yearning, a min- 
gled joy and sadness that was beyond 
Jessie's emotions to comprehend. The 
face was at once Stevie's, with its inno- 
cence and fresh curiosity, and at the 
same time it was an ancient face — the 
face, perhaps, of an old woman, care- 
worn and dreaming of what might have 
been. 

The little hands stretched for the 
glass, but Steviij's body was way too 
short to get there. Daufin gave a snort 
of impatience, glided past Jessie, and 
dragged the ch.iir over from Stevie's 
desk; she climbed up on it, leaned to- 
ward the window, and immediately 
smacked her forehead against the glass. 
Her fingers probed at the invisible bar- 
rier, pattering lixe moths trying to get 
through a screen. Finally, Daufin's arms 
lowered, the hands hanging limply at 
her sides. 

"I ..." Daufin said. "1 ... de-sire 

"What'd she say?" Gunniston asked, 
but Rhodes put a finger to his lips. 

"I de-sire. To." Daufin's head 
turned, and the eyes — something an- 
cient behind them, something in dire 
need — found Jessie's. "1 de-sire to o-rate 
your aur-i-cles." 

No one spoke. Daufin blinked, 
awaiting a reply, 

Jessie thought she understood. "You 



mean . . . talk to us?" 

"I think she wants to be taken to 
our leader," Ray said, and Tom elbowed 
him none too gently in the shoulder. 

T he creature stood watching the 
cat-clock's eyes tick back and forth, 
Rhodes saw Daufin smile, and she 
made a sound like a hign, clear chime: 
laughter. 

"I de-sire your aid. 1 de-sire to ex-it 
this plan-et, poss-i-ble if soon. I shall 
need a . . ." She pondered her choice of 
words. "A ve-hi-cle ca-pa ble of ex-it-ing 
this plan-et. Be arrang-ed, can it?" 

"A vehicle? You mean ... a 
spaceship!" 

Oh, great! Rhodes thought; he saw 
where this conversation was leading. 
'Tm sorry, but it won't be possible for 
you to exit ... I mean, leave." 

She didn't reply. Just stared holes 
through him. 

"We don't have interstellar flight 
vehicles here. Not anywhere on our 
planet. The closest we've got is called a 
space shuttle, and that only orbits the 
planet before it has to come back." 
"De-sire to ex-it," she repeated. 
"There's no way. We don't have the 
technology for that kind of vehicle." 
She blinked. "No . . . way?" 

"None. I'm sorry." 

Her expression changed in an in- 
stant; the face contorted with pain and 
dismay. "Cannot stay! Cannot stay!" she 
said emphatically. "Cannot stay!" She 
began to circle the room restlessly, her 
eyes wide and shocked, her steps halt- 
ing. "Cannot! Cannot! Cannot!" 

"We'll take care of you. We'll make 
you comfortable. Please, there's no rea- 
son to—" 

"Cannot! Cannot! Cannot!" she 
repeated, shaking her head back and 
forth. Her hands twitched at her sides. 
"Why not?" Rhodes asked. 

Daufin went to the kitchen win- 
dow, reached up for the blind's cord as 
she'd seen Jessie do, and gave a tentative 
pull, then reeled the blinds up. She 
squinted, seemed to be scanning the 
reddening sky. 

"Soon the hurt-ing will start," she 
said. "If I cannot ex-it, you must. Go far 
a-way. Very far. Now." She released the 
cord, and the blinds clattered back with 
the sound of dry bones clacking. 

"We . . . we can't," J(ssie said, un- 
nerved by Daufin's matter-of-fact warn- 
ing. "We live here. We ain't go." 

"Now" Daufin repeated forcefully. 
"If not now . . ." She trailed off, unable 
to put into words what she was trying 
to convey. 

, Daufin's breath rattled in the lungs. 
It exhaled from her mouth, and made 



what Jessie had thought might have 
been a word. 

"What was that?" Rhodes kept his 
distance from the creature. "What'd she 
say?" 

"I'm not sure." Jessie looked into 
her face, was shocked to see the pupils 
rapidly contract to pinpoints and then 
begin to open up again. "Oh, Christ! 1 
think she's having a seizure!" 

Daufin's lips moved, just barely. 


This time Jessie was close enough to 
hear the raspy word that emerged in a 
bated breath. Or thought she heard it, 
because it made no sense. 

Dauphin's face mirrored inner tur- 
moil. She was trying to formulate the 
terms and express them from her mem- 
ory of the dictionary and thesaurus, 
but they were difficult. These life forms 
towering before her had such limited 
vocabularies and technologies that com- 
munication was all but impossible. And 
their architecture was insane too; what 
they called walls, with their straight 
lines and flat, horrible surfaces, were 
enough to drive any civilized being to 
suicide. 

All this went through Daufin's 
mind in a language as melodic as wind 
chimes and intangible as smoke. Some 
things would not translate into the 
snarling roars that came out of this 
daughter form's throat. "Please," she 
said at last, "take me a-way. Please. 
Very far a-way." 

"Why are you so afraid?" Jessie 
pressed on. 

Stevie's — Daufin's — face had begun 
to bleach of color, taking on a waxy, 
grayish cast. Her little girl legs had 
started trembling. She pointed to the 
twilight sky and whispered: 

“Sting-er. " 

And in that whisper was the sound 
of utter terror. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 

"I can believe that. And probably 
very hard, too. Do you go through 
other people's files as well?" 

"I'm sorry about that, Rabbi." 
Sakowicz ignored the apology. 
"Leave Karl Weissman alone, Mr. 
(Goodman. He can't help you and I'm 
sure you can't help him." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Karl Weissman is one of the few 
who still lives those days. Not only 
remembers them, but lives them. It 
would be . . . terribly cruel to ask him 
to tell you of those times." 

"Don't worry. Rabbi. I'm not a cruel 
man. And remember. I'm a Jew myself." 

The rabbi's smile was a thin line. 
"And Benedict Arnold was an American." 

B obby Goodman had told Rabbi Sak- 
owicz that he would wait to hear 
from him, but once he was sitting be- 
hind his own desk in his own office, he 
realized he wouldn't have the p^ience. 
Karl Weissman was a gift, a gift from 
the god of his fathers, Goodman thought 
wryly. If he cooled his heels waiting for 
Sakowicz, he could lose his momentum, 
Talbot could lose his interest, and Sak- 
owicz might wind up a dead end anyway. 
No, Goodman wouldn't, couldn't wait. It 
was difficult enough to wait until the six 
o'clock shift, when old Karl came on. 

Goodman had always thought of 
him as "old" Karl, although Weissman 
couldn't have been over sixty-five, still 
the required retirement age for all Re- 
public employees. Weissman looked far 
older, his brows crisscrossed with lines 
like a wartime map of Europe. His hair 
was a dirty yellow-white, and his eyes 
were constantly bloodshot, the whites 
appearing pinkish as a result. He looked, 
Goodman thought, like an albino with 
a hangover. He'd wondered more than 
once if Karl had a drinking problem. 
Now, knowing the man had been in 
Adlerkralle, he wondered how Karl 
could possibly have avoided one. 

At 6:04 a soft knock sounded on 
the door of Goodman's office. "Come 
in," he said calmly. 

Karl Weissman entered, drab to the 
point of invisibility in his janitor's grays. 
"Mr. Russell told me to come up here." 
The voice was quiet, the accent Mid- 
western with only a hint of a Mittel- 
European comic opera precision. "What 
needs to be done?" Weissman stood 
quietly, like a soldier awaiting orders. 

"I need your help, Karl," Goodman 
said. He didn't smile. He had the feeling 
that Karl Weissman had forgotten what 


smiles were for. "We're whipping togeth- 
er a project on the Second World War." 

"Yes," Weissman said. "The rabbi 
told me of your visit to him." 

Goodman struggled to keep the an- 
gry surprise out of his face, but he felt 
his mouth twist nonetheless. "The rabbi 
told you." 

"He told me what you might want. 
And I'm sorry, Mr. Goodman, but I 
want nothing to do with it." 

"Karl, be fair," Goodman said, 
damning the rabbi. "You hardly know 
what this is all about." 

"Oh, I know. I know exactly what 
it was about." 

Goodman shook his head. "That's 


Karl knew that 
sound. It was 
the wind that 
mocked them with 
its freedom, 
entering and 
escaping the camp 
a thousand times 
a da^ , 


not what I mean, Karl." He stood up. 
"Will you come with me? Just down the 
hall into Studio C. Let me explain the 
situation to you, that's all. You don't 
have to do anything you don't want to. 
This is just between you and me. You 
don't want to help, fine. Mr. Russell 
doesn't have to know a thing." The very 
use of Russell's name was an unspoken 
threat. The janitors hated the building 
superintendent, who ruled them like a 
petty tyrant. 

"I don't care if Mr. Russell knows 
or not," Weissman said, his weak chin 
thrusting forward, "but I. . . ." 

He hesitated, and Goodman dug 
into the silence. "That's fine, fine," he 
said, putting a hand on Weissman's 
shoulder. "Five minutes. You don't have 
to say a word." Goodman went out the 
door, not looking back to see if Weiss- 
man was following, knowing his confi- 
dence would pull the older man along. 

As he opened the door of Studio 
C's control room, the awry chords of 
Bartok's Concerto for Orchestra came 
lancing out, piercing the hall with 
sound. He turned, saw Weissman behind 
him, saw the wrinkled face pale to a 
pasty grayness while veins bulged blue 


beneath the paper-thin skin of the 
man's temples. "Karl?" 

Weissman feebly raised a hand, 
gesturing for Goodman to close the stu- 
dio door. Goodman let the thick door 
drift shut, and silence settled over the 
hall once more, broken only by Weiss- 
man's ragged, astnmatic breathing. "What 
is it?" Goodman asked, though he was 
starting to suspect. 

"Nothing," Weissman said. "I felt 
faint, that's all." 

Goodman stared heavily at him, 
but the older man would not meet his 
eyes. "Wait here a minute, Karl," he 
said, and stepped back into the control 
booth. When he reappeared, Sam Pear- 
son, the sound engineer, was with him, 
and the room vras now quiet, washed 
clean of music Pearson glanced at Weiss- 
man, then walked away down the hall, 
while Goodman beckoned the janitor to 
join him inside. He did so obediently, 
and sat in one of the three high-backed 
padded chairs Goodman indicated. 

"Karl," Goodman said, still stand- 
ing. "You were in Adlerkralle, weren't 
you?" 

"Yes." The whisper was clear and 
distinct in the perfect aural environ- 
ment of the shadowy control room. 

"On this machine, Karl," Goodman 
said, patting the gleaming surface of a 
Teac four-track, 'is a tape I'd like you to 
listen to." 

"No, I ..." 

"I don't want to tell you what it is," 
Goodman went on, unheeding, "be- 
cause 1 think you'll know." 

Weissman looked up at the ma- 
chine, from which the loaded reel and 
its take-up glared at him like sharp, 
pin-pointed eyes, the four VU-meters 
beneath shining like a row of yellow 
teeth. "1 must know," he said, "what it 
is. I must know before you play it." 

Goodman se t next to him, his mood 
swinging from stern disciplinarian to 
suddenly relaxed friend, his personality 
adapting itself chameleon-like to what 
he felt would .affect Weissman most 
favorably. "Music, Karl," he smiled. 
"Just some music." 

It would be unfair to Goodman not 
to say that something within him burned 
as he tried to pei suade the janitor to do 
what he wanted, that no pain of be- 
trayal gnawed at him even as he consid- 
ered what his next method of coercion 
would be. But the sympathy he felt for 
the man before Jiim was not so great as 
to smother the brighter urge, the de- 
manding, overwhelming urge to fill a 
small cassette with memories of a hell 
where angels played, searing souvenirs 
so gripping that: they would sell unit 
after unit forever and ever 
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and maybe even a spot on the Billboard 
chart and I'm fucking made and . . . 

"Just a little music." 

"No, no," Weissman said, refusal 
giving his voice added strength. "No 
music. I don't . . . want to listen to this 
music." 

Goodman pressed just a bit so as 
not to lose him. "You dcn't like music, 
Karl? Everyone likes music." 

"No, I don't listen to music." 

"This is a record company, Karl. 
You've got to hear music around here." 

"I ... I don't. I wait until it's 
done. ..." 

"No music at night, huh?" Good- 
man pushed now, hard and fast. 

"Not at night. It's quiet." 

"You scared of music, Karl?" 

"Not . . . scared, 1 just don't—" 

"You looked scared just now, when 
the music came out of hei'e. You looked 
scared as hell. What kind of music 
scares you, Karl?" 

"I'm not . . . . " 

"I don't think rock scares you, does 
it? Or jazz? Maybe you don't like them, 
but there's one kind of music that really 
scares you, isn't there, Karl?" 

"No. . . ." There were tears in the 
voice. The jaw trembled, like a long- 
held tower about to fall. 

"Classical music, right, Karl? That's 
what scares you shitless, isn't it? Huh?" 

"Don't . . . talk to me like that . . . . " 
The accent was becoming more pro- 
nounced, guttural and thick. 

"Where did that happen, Karl? 
And when? 1 can guess. Yau want me to 
take a guess? Someplace you were 
locked up, wasn't it?" 

"You have no right — " 

"And you're still there, aren't you, 
Karl? You've kept yourself locked up for 
over forty years — " 

"Nol" Even in the perfect acoustics 
of the room, the voice echoed like a 
trumpet as the man leaped to his feet, 
his gaunt frame towering above Good- 
man, who drew back involuntarily. 
"Who are youT he cried. 'Who are you 
to talk to me this way, to pry into my 
life?" 

"Hey, relax! Just rekix now." He'd 
pushed too far. He realized he'd been 
clumsy, careless, misreading the man, 
and he could have kicked himself. "I'm 
sorry, Karl, I just got sort of carried 
away, you know?" 

The older man went on as though 
he had never heard. "You want to make 
your guesses? Then guess! Yes, I hate 
music. I cannot listen to it, it makes me 
sick!" Weissman's face twisted in trem- 
bling. rage. 

"Because of the camps. ..." 

"Because of Adlerkralle, yes! But 


you knew that, didn't you? Oh yes, 
you're so smart, you knew that." 

"Well, the way you acted when you 
heard the music," Goodman said smil- 
ing, trying to look open and careless. 
"And then I remembered a couple of 
times before . . . . " 

"Before, when I would go elsewhere 
when you were playing your music, when 
I would clean a toilet rather than hear 
this music 

"Karl, I'm sorry, really. All I want 

is — " 

"What do you want me to listen to? 
Screams? People screaming? Isn't that 
what they call music now?" 

"No, Karl. A string quartet." 

Weissman seemed to freeze in place. 
Then the set anger of his face melted into 
a kind of wondering fear. "A string quar- 
tet?" The voice was far away, haunted, 
disembodied in the dimly lit room. 

"Yes." Oh my God, I've got him 
now, will you just look at him. 

"What ... is this quartet?" 

"It played there, Karl. Where you 
were. At Adlerkralle." 

"The . . . the Angels?" 

"That's what Commandant Hossler 


called them, wasn't it? The Angels that 
played the heavenly music while the 
condemned went to their deaths." 

"You have a recording of . . . the 
Angels?" 

Goodman nodded slowly. "A wire 
recording transferred to tape. It's on 
that machine right now." He gestured 
around the room, at the hundreds of 
sliders and knobs and dials and meters. 
"Everything is set to play it. All some- 
body has to do is push the play button 
on that machine." Weissman, Goodman 
observed gratefully, was onoe more watch- 
ing the Teac as he would a cobra, its 
hood spread, ready to strike. "All it 
takes is a push, Karl. It's so easy. But I 
won't do it. I'd like you to hear it. I'd 
like you to tell me what you think of it, 
how it makes you feel. If you want to 
do it, Karl, all you have to do is press 
the play and record buttons on this 
smaller machine here, right next to the 
big one." 

Goodman felt vaguely absurd as he 
gave the instructions, as though he 
were advising a statue. But he had to 
make sure Weissman knew, knew and 
remembered. "Just press both buttons at 
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once and talk into the microphone, that's 
all there is to it. You understand me, 
Karl?" 

He didn't answer right away, but fi- 
nally a whispered "Yes" came out. 

Goodman leaned toward the un- 
willingly fascinated man, and used all 
his wiles to sound like friend, brother, 
priest, father-confessor. "All these years, 
Karl, you've kept yourself bound. Now, 
finally, you can be free. But it's got to 
be your choice, your decision." 

Goodman stood and went to the 
door. "Nobody will come in here to- 
night. I'm leaving, and everyone else is 
gone. If you want to walk out, fine. 
Just leave things as they are, and we 
won't talk about it again. But if you 
want to listen, it's here. It's waiting for 
you, Karl. It's been waiting for a long 
time." 

He opened the door and stepped 
into the hall, his last glimpse of Weiss- 
man an unmoving, huddled figure^whose 
head seemed buried halfway between 
his shoulders. 

Goodman felt jubilant. He would 
have his tape now, he had no doubt, if 
there was enough left in Karl Weissman 
after listening to the Angels for him to 
articulate his thoughts and emotions. 
But after so many years of being bot- 
tled up, Goodman thought, they should 
flow out of him like blood in a slaugh- 
terhouse. 

Goodman could have stood there 
all night waiting to hear the music from 
inside, waiting for Weissman to come 
out the door. But as much as he wanted 
to know whether or not Weissman would 
take the bait, he was hesitant about 
confronting the man again. Goodman 
generously interpreted it as decency on 
his part, and decided to go home and 
try to sleep. It was hard to turn and 
walk down the hall, but it would have 
been harder to face Weissman after that 
music had blasted his soul. Morning 
would come soon enough, and he hon- 
estly hoped it would come for Weiss- 
man too, that hearing the music might 
somewhat cleanse him of the terrors 
he'd borne for decades. 

But only after he'd put those ter- 
rors on tape. 

Ill 

T he eyes of the reels stared at Weiss- 
man. Time had stopped for him. 
1988 was 1944 was 1988, and those 
years of horror and the empty years in 
between were all compressed into this 
hour, this moment in the dim room with 


the little lights like stars that expanded 
the time back into all the years again. 

He felt as though he would sit there 
forever, waiting for his finger to push 
the button and see what happened, see 
what he would do when the dark time 
came again. This past forty-four years 
he had been waiting, been pressing it 
away from him like some black, cold 
gelatin that seeped through his fingers 
and around his wrists, forcing him 
backward into a shadowy corner, where 
at last it would envelop him. 

And now the time was here, was 
all dark time, and the shadowy corner 
was this warm, softly glowing room 
where he sat and stared into the eyes 

As the notes 
poured out of him, 
so too did some- 
thing else — a 
sheet of darkness 
that unfolded 
like a cloak of 
gossamer to hover 
below the ceiling. 


and teeth of yesterday. An unexpected 
peace touched him then, and a sense of 
inevitability guided him forward, 
pushed the button so that the wheels 
began to turn. 

There was no sound at first, and 
Weissman leaned back, taking his gaze 
away from the rolling eyes, looking up- 
ward to where the twin speakers hung. 
Then a hissing filled the room, and he 
stiffened, knowing what it was. Not the 
hiss of a speaker or of old tape, but the 
sly, teasing hiss of wind, the wind 
whose special voice had blown into his 
spirit. The wind that mocked them with 
its freedom, entering and escaping the 
camp a thousand times a day. The wind 
that tortured them with the odors of 
the burning, the olfactory evidence that 
their only escape would be on that same 
wind that would snatch them up as their 
smoke-wraiths fled from the pits. 

Then he heard voices, faraway, low 
barks of orders that he wondered if he 
imagined rather than heard through the 
speakers. But no, they were there, fol- 
lowed by a harshly whispered impreca- 
tion that quieted them. 

And the music began. 

It nailed him to the chair as though 


a thick spike of ice had been driven 
through his heart and into the seat back. 
The volume was moderate, the tone 
was mellow, but the unison notes cap- 
tured him between the octaves as though 
there were not nor had there even been 
any other sound in the world. He would 
have screamed had he had the breath. 

The music split into harmonies then, 
rocking and bouncing madly from vio- 
lins to viola to cello and back, while 
Weismann thought, the Fugue, mein 
Hebe Gott, die Grosse Fugue, die En- 
gels, die verdammte Engelsl The wind 
added a fifth voice to the quartet, ethe- 
real, pure, and taunting, higher than 
Saperstein could ever have played, Saper- 
stein with his hollow eyes and bald, yel- 
low head, scraping weakly at his violin 
with the split back, the violin Sturm- 
bannfuhrer HossJer had batted from his 
hands after Saperstein had mangled a 
run in the Schumann. 

Now the brief overturn was ended, 
and as the music grew more frenzied, 
he saw Saperstein in the gem-clear thea- 
tre of memory the control room had 
become, Saperstein's bald head bounc- 
ing like a great, shapeless ball, trying to 
hold die Engels together in the chaotic 
labyrinth of the double fugue section. 
And there was Eirendel sawing away on 
second, the poorest player of the four, a 
constant frown of fear on her cracked, 
gray lips. Dessauer on viola, consump- 
tive, withered, f)rilliant, fingers clawed 
with cold and ai'thritis so that the sim- 
plest run becamt' agony, and an extend- 
ed trill a horror 

Oh, how tiiey played, even with 
their infirmities and terrors, with the 
acrid wind in counterpoint and the 
moans of the dying as a constant conti- 
nual playing because not to play was to 
die. And as the others passed by, the 
ones who would leave as smoke, whose 
dying music would turn to muffled cries 
of anguish as the gas stole all they had 
left, it was their eyes that burned, their 
sneers that accused, not the cruel eyes 
of the masters, the Sturm und Drang- 
headed fools who kept die Engels alive 
for their music, for the serenade sung to 
their master. Death. 

The rollicking double fugue, clat- 
tering along like dead men's bones, 
slowed and shiftisd to the G-flat section, 
startingly lyrical after the previous 
madness, and the slow, somber chords 
took Weissman back fully, adding to 
sight and soimd and scent the sense of 
touch as well, so that he held the long 
horsehair bow in his right hand while 
his left palm pressed the sweat-polished 
smoothness of Jiis cello's neck and his 
fingers trembled on the fingerboard. 
Oh, the faces v?ere there, so real, so 
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vivid, so full of pain and battered hope 
and envy as they looked at die Engels, 
and the thoughts were so loud he could 
hear them, saying — 

— If / could play I would not be 
walking to death. 

— 1 had my body to keep me alive, 
but it failed me at last. 

— When your hands fail you, you 
will join us. 

— Play your tunes, whores for the 
Nazis. You will play another soon 
enough. 

They were the yoic(!s Karl Weiss- 
man had heard for over four decades, 
the voices that yammered at him in 
dreams, that spoke just below the sur- 
face of melody that lay in wait every- 
where he turned, that made it impossi- 
ble for him to have a radio, a television 
set, to go to movies or stores where al- 
ways the music played, the remindful, 
omnipresent music that inflated the guilt 
within him like the bloated stomach of 
a corpse, until there was lanly one state- 
ment, one great truth: 

You should have died. 

It was what all the faces had told 
him as they passed, every day, every 
single face, even. . . . 

Anna. 

Allegro moltol Now they were into 
it again, the notes galloping like war- 
maddened furies, weaving in and out of 
each other as Sapersteins head bobbed 
frantically, the fear of losing the beat 
clear in his eyes as the tempo increased, 
and now they were nearing the measure 
he had never forgotten, would never 
forget, when Anna .... 

There! His heart stopped, the 
shock was so great. Stopped, then start- 
ed again in a frenzy as if to make up 
for its failure. The error, the false note 
he had played when he had seen her, 
the B-flat that had shrieked and twisted 
into a gratingly off-key natural before 
he could find his place in the fugue 
again. He had heard it on the tape, and 
its presence told him precisely what day 
it was, what day it had been ever since. 

March 17, 1944. 

The day when Anna, his Anna, 
Anna of the long, tapered fingers that 
had caressed a piano's keys like a baby's 
brows, had walked into the yard with 
the others, had turned to the left at the 
flick of the commandant's whip; Anna, 
whose fingers had been c:rushed by the 
cattle car's doors, whoi« music had 
been crushed by a young and careless 
Army guard too anxious to shut away 
the Jews from his sight; Anna who at 
last turned toward the paih of death, of 
escape on the cruel wind. 

His fingers had slipped then, the 
one time, the only time he had drawn 


disharmony into the air of Adlerkralle. 
But he had re-entered the tapestry of 
the fugue, playing as though sound 
alone could halt time and reverse it, 
savaging the strings with the intensity 
of his grief. No! he had thought. No! It 
is a mistake! Every time, every time she 
returns alive! They have made a mis- 
take! They will see, she is still strong! 
They will see! 

And now the fifth and final sub- 
movement began, a trembling, rapid 
pulse as he sawed and sawed, biting the 
notes off, back and forth, back and 
forth, while the melody soared leisurely 
above him as if two differing tempi 
warred sublimely for predominance, he 
and Dessauer's unbridled ferocity against 
Brendel and Saperstein's patient and un- 
hurried calm. The end approached, and 
he saw an SS Obersturmfuhrer cross to 
the women and look at Anna and he 
thought Now! Now! They will see! even 
though he knew that what had happened 
had happened and could never be 
changed. Nothing could ever be changed. 

As the Obersturmfuhrer regarded 
the women coldly and turned from 
them, young Karl Weissman's last hope 


vanished like a pianissimo phrase on 
the wind, and all thoughts of music fled 
from him. His left hand slipped down 
the neck of the cello, and his right low- 
ered the bow to his side while Saper- 
stein's old eyes flared and blinked a 
panicked signal. But Weissman's full at- 
tention was on the young, fatally slim 
woman who walked past the quartet's 
platform with the others, others who 
looked at the musicians with a loathing 
that would survive them by a lifetime. 
And in the young Karl's eyes, the young 
woman stared at him with envy mixed 
with anguish, while her mouth opened 
pleadingly and formed words he took 
to be the muttered curses the others had 
voiced, and, perhaps worse, a call for 
help that he could not give. 

But years later, in the old man's 
mind that looked in memory through 
the young man's eyes, Karl Weissman 
saw something else. To his surprise, and 
to the accompaniment of a startling joy 
that he told himself he must not feel 
even as it overwhelmed him, he saw not 
hate but love in the eyes, and hope. 
And he knew at last what she was say- 
ing, knew, not guessed or wished, for 
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he heard her now above the whining, 
suddenly impotent wind and the other 
three trying to sound like four. 

“Play" she said. "Play for me" 

And while the young man in 1944 
sat ignorant and powerless, deafened by 
guilt and grief and distance, Karl Weiss- 
man, hearing, grasped an unseen cello 
and an invisible bow, and, in a cracked 
voice that filled the darkened control 
room, sang for Anna, sang to its glori- 
ous end the great fugue he had begun 
so many years before. 

As the notes poured out of him, so 
too did something else, something that 
eyes younger than Karl Weissman's 
might have detected as a veil of shad- 
ow, a sheet of darkness that unfolded 
from around Weissman like a cloak of 
the thinnest gossamer to hover just be- 
low the ceiling, into which it seemed to 
fade as the music ended. 


T he halls were empty at five in the 
morning when an impatient Bobby 
Goodman arrived at the Republic Rec- 
ords building. The night janitors had 
finished their, shifts hours ago, and it 
would be another three hours before 


anyone else showed up. Goodman won- 
dered where Karl Weissman was. He 
paused before opening the control room 
door, not knowing what his usually 
glib tongue would say if the old man 
was still there. But the room was va- 
cant, at least of Karl Weissman. 

From the instant he entered, Good- 
man felt oddly unalone, as if someone 
were watching from the shadows in the 
room's corners. He threw off the unex- 
pected sensation long enough to look at 
the Teac, and grinned at what he saw. 
The take-up reel was full. 

"He listened!" Goodman said, laugh- 
ter in his voice. "He heard it!" He shot 
his gaze to the Nakamichi's counter, 
which stood at 127. It had been at 000 
when he'd left Weissman alone in the 
room. "Oh, goddamn, goddamn!" he 
cried gleefully, rewinding the cassette 
on which Karl Weissman had offered 
up his reactions. "Okay, baby," he said, 
pushing the play button. "Let's hear it." 

It seemed as though the voice be- 
longed to a much younger man, as if 
years had been lifted from it and tossed 
away. 

"Thank you, Mr. Goodman. I don't 
know what you want to hear me say, I 
don't know why you wanted me to hear 
the music but I thank you for driving 
me to the point where I listened." The 
voice paused, then went on. "/ did not 


believe before. In anything. But now I 
do. I believe in fate, in God again, for 
how else can I explain how this has 
come back to me across all the miles 
and the years? Yet it has somehow. To 
give me peace. To give me back my mu- 
sic Thank you for the part you played 
in this, whatever your reasons. I wish I 
could give you something in return." 

Another pause, so long that 
Goodman looked at the machine to 
make sure it was still running. Only 
one word followed — "Perhaps. .. ."— 
and then silence 

Goodman seit back, thinking. What 
the hell had Weissman meant? Good- 
man had expected almost anything but 
the cool, confident words that had 
come from the speakers. He rewound 
the tape and listened to Weissman 
again, but still could not unravel the 
mystery he had convinced himself must 
exist. Maybe the music would give him 
a clue, something he'd missed on previ- 
ous listenings. 

He rewound the tape on the Teac, 
started to play :t, and listened as the 
cold wind swept into the room, chilling 
him through the heavy sweater he wore. 
As the first unison notes of music 
sounded, the lights of the room started 
to dim, and the darkness began to grow, 
creeping from the corners, melting from 
the ceiling until it encased him in a 
black, gelatinous shell of fear. And in 
the back of his mind he realized that 
some emotions do not die when their 
bearer deserts them, that when the nur- 
turing of pain is strong and lifelong, 
then the pain, and the guilt and terror 
that feed it, live on, not destroyed, but 
waiting. 

The music played on, rushing about 
his mind like waves on a blood-red sea, 
drowning him as he tried to float above 
the surface, pressing down upon him 
with gaunt, hats-filled faces, envious 
eyes, hands brittle and thin as sticks. 
The music cut and tore and burned and 
froze, every phrase more cruel than the 
last until he knew he could bear no 
more. But he did, unable to move, un- 
able to retreat into unconsciousness, un- 
til the last few measures were ended, 
the final measures in which the cello, 
deep and sonorous, sang in triumph 
over its stringed fellows. 

The fugue was ended. 

Goodman sat in the chair, sick and 
shaking, his sole desire to run from the 
room when his legs would finally obey 
him. To run and run until he was far 
away from where the agonies of the 
music seared him. 

He did not vrant to hear the music. 

He did not want to hear it ever 
again. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 

around the school playg'ound. But I've recently seen a re- 
markable new kind of film: films like Blue Velvet, Raising 
Arizona, and Blood Simple. 

VERNIERE: Your fiction often mimics the computer print- 
outs, charts, graphs, and fact-sheets of scientific writing. 
You've even been heralded as the father of the "cyberpunk" 
movement. How much did your background as" a medical 
student who hoped to become a psychiatrist influence your 
style? 

BALLARD: First, it is true that I've tried to reproduce some- 
thing of the texture of scientific language. I don't mean to say 
that my fiction is a mass computer print-out of facts. It isn't. 
But I've drawn heavily in certain books of mine, like The 
Atrocity Exhibition and Crash, on the scientific journal or 
report that covers similar areas and is, in itself, almost a 
kind of fiction. I mean some 
of the scientific research that 
is done in specialized labcrato- 
ries on topics like the psychol- 
ogy of air-crash victims is — 
first — horrific beyond parody. 

But it's almost a kind of night- 
mare fiction in its own right. 

It's a kind of pornography 
of science, issuing from these 
specialized laboratories which 
I've parodied in some o.' my 
stories. 

VERNIERE: You've also shown 
a fascination for violent death: 
the assassination of John 
Kennedy is an obvious exam- 
ple. In Crash, there is a i:har- 
acter who yearns to die in 
a head-on collision with 
Elizabeth Taylor. Have you 
ever come to terms with where 
that fascination comes from? 

BALLARD: To be quite hon- 
est, I myself have no c.esire 
to die in a head-on collision with Elizabeth Taylor [laughs]. 

I once nearly bumped into her in a revolving door in a Lon- 
don hotel and that was close enough. [Laughs.] To be serious, 
these obsessions with violent death, particularly of well- 
known figures (Presidents, film stars and the like), I take 
from the world around me. It seems self-evident that people 
are immensely fascinated by the lives and deaths of public 
figures and have been since the nineteenth century. I remem- 
ber reading American magazines as a boy in Shanghai that 
were full of gory photographs of gangsters and politicians 
who were gunned down and minor film stars who died in 
terrible road accidents or shootings in Hollywood. I see 
Kennedy's death as a kind of catalyst of the media planet 
that exists now. There was something about the way in 
which this young President (who was himself a media con- 
struction) was dismantled by the same media landscape 
that created him, that generated a kind of supernova that's 
still collapsing. 

VERNIERE: Are there any contemporary trends that you find 
interesting or especially disturbing? 

BALLARD: In England today, people will not face up to the 
powerful appeal that violence exerts on the imaginations of 
almost everyone, whereas in private they do. People love the 


thrills and spills of grand prix motor races . . . 

VERNIERE: And the explosion of the Challenger Shuttle . . . 
BALLARD: Yes, people stay glued to their TVs, or if there's a 
car crash in the street, they go out, not to gloat, but they're 
drawn to violence. We're having a big debate right now over 
this terrible Hungerford Massacre. About three weeks ago a 
young man in a small English town started walking around 
shooting people. He killed about fourteen people. It's extra- 
ordinary to me to see a complete drawing down of the mental 
shutters over this. People who ought to know better are abso- 
lutely refusing to acknowledge the immense hold that vio- 
lence exerts over people. It seems to me that it's unhealthy. 
One should face up to the realities of human nature. That 
way one can do something about improving it, steering it 
into safer channels. 

VERNIERE: I don't mean to tie this up too neatly, but it 
seems that what you're saying might be applied to your ex- 
periences as a boy. You were exposed to violence in its most 
extreme form at an impressionable age. Did that experience 

make you particularly sensi- 
tive to its seductive power? 
BALLARD: Ahh, possibly. But 
I'm not personally drawn to 
violence. Quite the opposite. 
It's true that I witnessed first- 
hand what most people in 
Western Europe and the Unit- 
ed States only witnessed sec- 
ond hand, if at all. Tens of 
millions of years of evolution 
trained humans to react to 
violence with their nerve end- 
ings. But that training is now 
largely gone to waste. We see 
violence now purely through 
film, television, and the news 
^edia. We experience it al- 
most as part of the enter- 
tainment landscape of our. 
lives. But we've got this huge 
inherited apparatus for cop- 
ing with violence — flight or 
fight, whatever — yet it's being 
officially denied now that it 
exists. Violence is being treated here in the same way that sex 
was treated in the pre-Kinsey era. 

VERNIERE: Are you saying that the repression of our natural 
response to violence might have effects similar to those that 
resulted from sexual repression? 

BALLARD: I think that's the danger. The refusal to ac- 
knowledge human nature is a mistake because it will find 
some other, possibly more lethal, way out. Just as repres- 
sive attitudes toward sex generated ignorance and supersti- 
tion, so the repression of violence will generate an equally 
unfortunate set of fantasies and delusions. Not only do 
some of our politicians want to ban violence entirely on 
TV. (Sometimes I think these people have an extra channel 
inside their heads that I don't get to watch.) They even 
want to ban images of violence from the news. They say the 
news should not be too explicit. You know, reports of an air 
disaster or car crashes or film from a war zone like Beirut, 
anything like that. Wgll, this is a very dangerous kind of 
censorship. 

VERNIERE: There is a line from E.M. Forster's novel Maurice 
that says, "England has always been disinclined to accept 
human nature." 

BALLARD: I think that's very true. Profoundly true. ■ 


“People refuse to acknowledge 
the immense hold that violence 
exerts over people. It seems 
to me that’s unhealthy. One 
should face up to the realities 
of human nature. That way, 
one can do something about 
improving it, steering it 
into safer channels.’’ 
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in ambition and execution. At their 
worst, they are one-punch wonders in 
the manner of old Night Gallery black- 
out sketches: surprise, the viewpoint of 
the story is that of a whale being har- 
pooned by venal human beings; sur- 
prise, the guy driven mad by voices in 
his head and who plunges from the sky- 
scraper window, is an arms manufacturer. 

But at their best— and there are 
twenty-seven of them in all — the stories 
pack a terrific wallop that goes far be- 
yond any charge of single-effect melo- 
drama. "Third Wind" depicts the horri- 
ble, yet somehow appropriate, fate of a 
committed jogger. "The Good Always 
Comes Back" [TZ, April 1986] is a 
remarkably ominous tale of a chance 
encounter on a bus. "Dead End" is a fa- 
ble of hopelessness that Tom Disch 
might envy. "Hell" is the view of sum- 
mertime Los Angeles that paranoids all 
around the nation delightedly share. 
"Break-Up" [TZ, Feb. 1987] illi^trates 
the final, entropic relationship between 
a man and a woman. "Mr. Right" is a 
wicked left hook at shrinks. "Mobius" 
takes a terribly unsettling look at the 
interrogating of a serial killer. "Red" 
comes close to succeeding as a supremely 
visceral minor classic of compressed hor- 
ror. Due to the Official Secrets Act, I must 
decline to describe it more precisely. 

While most of the pieces are pretty 
downbeat, a few, such as "Commuters," 
manage to interject a bit of hope for the 
human condition. "Holiday," in which a 
man meets Santa Claus in a bar in Ber- 
muda, even achieves sentimentality. 

Still, most of Matheson's stories 
generate from the dark side. But wheth- 
er they are trivial exercises or solidly 
connected jabs to the emotional solar 
plexus — and both are represented here — 
Scars heralds the appearance at book 
length of an impressive talent. 

By comparison with Matheson's 
vignettes, Dennis Etchison seems posi- 
tively verbose. Actually, that's not true. 
Etchison always has written lean; he con- 
tinues that admirable trait in the thir- 
teen stories that make up Blood Kiss. 

This collection contains a strong 
selection of Etchison's recent material. 
One story, "A Nice, Shady Place," dates 
back to 1963, but that's the exception. 
After reading it, one wonders how the 
Etchison of a quarter century later would 
handle Southern California invaded by 
sinister newts. The wordplay (there are 
characters named Newtson, Tad, etc.) is 
collegiate, but it's still funny. 

Most Etchison stories, however, are 


not big on laughs. His work tends to- 
ward the subtly dark, basic black with 
lots of twists. While there's very little 
outright violence (he makes an excep- 
tion for the hapless social worker in 
"Home Call"), Etchison's characters often 
seem decent enough sorts who only 
want to love, be loved in return, and 
generally lead a reasonable life. Unfor- 
tunately for them, a malign universe 
usually teaches them hard lessons in the 
fragility of reality. 

Occasionally there is justice. The 
sleazoid game show producer in "Blood- 
game" falls prey to a ghastly fate he has 
thoroughly earned. Narcissism has its 
rewards in "Somebody Like You." 



Etchison is strong on plumbing the 
dark wells of the emotions. But he is 
also a tremendous evoker of far western 
landscapes, California dreams that then 
reflect as mindscapes. Read him, Schow, 
and Matheson all at once, and you'll 
probably swear off gold chains and 
sushi for good. 

One of Etchison's characters in "666" 
]TZ, Feb. 1987] wakes to the sound of a 
chainsaw. That comes nowhere near in- 
dicating the subtlety of his work, but it 
does suggest the impact. 

Short Takes 

For an example from the opposite end 
of the dramatic spectrum, try a sample 
of Torture Tomb by C. Dean Anderson 
(Popular Library, $3.50, 325 pp., ISBN 
0-445-20370-6). Torture Tomb (don't 
blame the writer for the title — this was 
a marketing decision) centers around a 
woman's search for her younger sister 
The sister has been kidnapped off the 
streets of Dallas and sold into slavery 
to a couple of dimbulb B&D freaks in 
New England. A large part of the text is 


devoted to the systematic torture and 
degradation of the victim. Other plot 
threads include a Sicilian "businessman" 
who is literally haunted by the ghastly 
spectre of his dead mother; if that isn't 
bad enough, his; son is an ungrateful, 
conniving wretch, who determines to 
place his own difficult wife as a victim 
in the torture tomb with the woman 
from Dallas. The good guys are an as- 
sortment of Wicca and Asatru Neo- 
Pagans who have their hands full dealing 
with malignant: spirits, reanimated 
corpses, and Mafiosi with Uzis. One 
nominal protagonist is the ex-finance of 
the kidnap victim's sister. He is a B&D 
devotee who msiintains he can tell the 
difference between fantasy and reality, 
and would never lift a finger to hurt an 
innocent person. Certainly we've all 
used that argument in defending First 
Amendment issues. 

If my tone seems light, it's not that 
I'm attemping to make fun of Torture 
Tomb. The book's problems include be- 
ing a goulash of diverse plot elements, 
some of which work, and some of which 
defy all logic. It additionally labors 
under the weight of not being terribly 
well-crafted. 

What it's got going in its favor is 
an absolute earnestness. I've got a feel- 
ing this was never supposed to be a 
frivolous novel of horror avenged. I 
think the authoi' sincerely intends this 
book to be a virtual polemic pushing 
the decent virtues of Wicca and indict- 
ing violence against women. The poli- 
tics are right, evcm if the superstructure 
is clumsy. 

But I'll leave for another debate the 
matter of whethi;r the extensive torture 
scenes stir a proper revulsion in the 
moral reader, or if they become a wank- 
ing resource for any bush-league sadist 
with $3.50 in his pocket. Or even wheth- 
er that's an issue. 

Here are a couple of good antholo- 
gies you should check out. One is 
Doom City (Tor Books, $3.95, 307 pp., 
ISBN 0-812-51866-7). This is the second 
volume of the Charles Grant-edited, 
shared-world of Graystone Bay. Sixteen 
writers offer as many stories located in 
this eldritch Nevvr England community. 
Less uniform than most other shared- 
universe series (and the more welcome 
for that novelty), the stories range in 
tone from Bob Booth's marvelous tradi- 
tional ghost story, "The Play's the 
Thing," to Leanne Frahm's "The Supra- 
market," wherein grocery shopping be- 
comes a psychic horror. 

Some high points include Kathryn 
Ptacek's grisly "Dead Possums," Steve 
Rasnic Tern's "Fogwell," and Nina Kiriki 
Hoffman's nifty new turn on vampirism. 
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"Waiting for the Hunger." Melissa Mia 
Hall's "Confession of Innocence," a his- 
torical piece about young Graystone Bay 
ladies in Edwardian times who amuse 
themselves by staging live tableaux 
drawn from Pre-Raphai;lite paintings, 
would click if it didn't seem to be miss- 
ing one or two tiny but significant 
pieces from its jigsaw puzzle of a plot. 
One of the best contributions is the 
lead story, Nancy Holdi?r's "Shift," the 
disorienting tale of a mem who discov- 
ers he is untimely . . . alive. There are 
only a few clinkers in the bunch. 

The second antholo;gy worth sam- 
pling is A Very Large Array edited by 
Melinda M. Snodgrass (University of 
New Mexico Press, $16.95, 264 pp., ISBN 
0-8263-1013-3). In the specialized vein of 
such previous collections and antholo- 
gies as Strange Maine, Wyoming Sun, 
and Lone Star Universe, this is a combi- 
nation reprint and original anthology 
with contributions solely by New Mexi- 
co writers. This potentially dubious prem- 
ise pans out well since New Mexico is 
crammed chock-full of good fantasists. 

Eight of the twelve stories are re- 
prints by the likes of Roger Zelazny, 
George R.R. Martin, Walter Jon Wil- 
liams, Victor Milan (the only person of 
Hispanic blood in the book). Jack Wil- 
liamson, Fred Saberhagen, Stephen R. 
Donaldson, and Suzy McKee Charnas. 
The Donaldson story is a pecular angel- 
ic fantasy culled from an obscure an- 
thology; the Charnas contribution is a 
wonderful excerpt from The Vampire 
Tapestry. Unlike many of the other sto- 
ries herein, Charnas' sequence is placed 
in New Mexico. It is set at the Santa Fe 
Opera and beautifuly captures its location. 

The four originals are mostly by 
newcomers. Editor Snod^^rass supplies, 
in "Requiem,” a grim parable about hu- 
man evolution. Martha Soukup's "French- 
men and Plumbers" is no lighter in its 
treatment of humankind meeting aliens 
and the dangers of getting what you 
wish for. John J. Miller's "Ouroboros" is 
a love story about time travel paradox. 
"Sliding Rock" by Terry Boren may well 
be the prize. It’s a tale in which a dis- 
affected teacher finds ari exotic extra- 
terrestrial woman moving among the 
Navajo. The protagonist is not a nice 
man, but the whole atmijsphere of the 
story brings a fascinating aspect of New 
Mexico to life. 

The frosting on the cake is the se- 
quence of story introductions in which 
each author explains why he or she is 
presently living and working in New 
Mexico (and why he or she either has 
or hasn't utilized the local land- and 
mindscapes in fiction). A Very Large 
Array (the title refers to New Mexico's 


huge radio telescope installation) is what 
I'd term a very attractively packaged 
book for a university press. It should 
turn out as well to be a solidly commer- 
cial one. Since many academic presses 
don't do squat in terms of promotion 
and distribution, I suggest you perform 
a little extra homework in order to find 
this book. It's worth the trouble. 

1 don't think too highly of most 
choose-your-own-adventure books. For 
this one I'll make a vast exception. It's 
Edward Gorey's The Raging Tide: or. 
The Black Doll's Imbroglio (Beaufort 
Books, $9.95, 60 pp., ISBN 0-8253- 
0437-7). Don't ask about a plot for The 



Raging Tide. After all, this is another 
of artist /writer Gorey's too-numerous- 
to-mention little books of bizarre art 
and mordant wit. Example: a dark, long- 
armed critter and a faceless girl are at- 
tacking something that looks like a one- 
legged Pooh Bear. The text: "Figbash 
and Naeelah assaulted Hooglyboo with 
cookie-cutters. If you are not repelled 
by this, turn to 20. If you are, turn to 
16." I won't tell what you find on either 
page. You should discover for yourself. 

Another odd item worth picking 
up, believe it or not. The Science Fic- 
tion and Fantasy Engagement Calendar 
1988 compiled by Aleister Halley (The 
Main Street Press, $7.95, unpaginated, 
ISBN 1-55562-027-2). This is what it 
claims to be in the title, to be sure, but 
it's also a compilation of odd and won- 
derful photographs of odd and wonder- 
ful fantasy and sf writers. If you were 
fascinated by The Faces of Science Fic- 
tion, these annual calendars make a 
great way to continue your morbid in- 
terest. This is probably the only public 
source of likenesses of Mark Adlard and 


Ray Nelson, Barrington Bayley and 
Charles L. Fontenay. 

A final novelty: 1 mentioned in a 
previous review that Simon Hawke's 
science fantasy novel The Wizard of 
Fourth Street was an entertainment 
worth indulging in. Now the book is 
being adapted by artist Phil Normand 
as a six-issue mini-series for Dark Horse 
Comics. It's well done and makes for a 
nice parallax view of the novel. Coinci- 
dentally it functions as an instructive 
lesson for anyone interested in adapting 
fiction to a visual medium. 

Finally, I'm not going to offer a 
closing sermon about the history, the 
fine points and niceties, the energy, in- 
ventiveness, and prejudices of the "cyber- 
punk" group. I still think the most ac- 
curate coinage for the phenomenon is to 
use the tag NOGS (for "Novels of Gib- 
sonian Sensibility"). The Gibson in 
question being, of course, the William 
who wrote Neuromancer, Count Zero, 
and Burning Chrome. 

I haven't thought terribly highly of 
most of the corollary works by others 
that attempted to pipe into the Gibson- 
ian universe of mean streets, high tech, 
and computerphilia. But 1 make excep- 
tion for W.T. Quick's Dreams of Flesh 
and Sand (Signet, $3.50, 301 pp., ISBN 
0-451-15298-0). 

Unlike most of those who wish to 
gambol in the same silicon universe as 
William Gibson, W.T. Quick has-gener- 
ated sonje of the similar flash and fire, 
and more important, the vital energy. 
Dreams of Flesh and Sand is a compli-. 
cated confection having to do with the two 
men who have built the most powerful 
corporation on the globe. But they've 
had a somewhat complex falling-out. 
Now one of them inhabits the state-of- 
the-art Artificial Intelligence that stores 
all the corporate information resources. 
Drawn into this imbroglio are Berg, the 
finest creator of uncrackable computer 
security systems, and his ex-wife Galley, 
the women who prides herself in being 
able to penetrate any system. They have 
an adversarial relationship something like 
the characters in Moonlighting — except 
that Berg and Galley are interesting. 

As I suggested above. Quick's novel 
has many resonances with Gibson's 
work. 1 have no problem with that. Fre- 
quent Analog-contributor Quick has a 
grip on quirky characters, a plot that 
never slows, the aforementioned energy, 
and a grasp of the supersonic tap danc- 
ing act it takes to generate the glitter 
and surface of this kind of novel. I'm 
not sure all the ending makes complete 
sense, but hey, you can't have everything. 

This is a first novel that bodes ex- 
ceedingly well for Mr. Quick's future. ■ 
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man collections, along with books by 
Hugh B. Cave and E. Hoffman Price. 
Wagner promises another Wellman book 
soon and maybe more "if I get help 
with the drudgery, like lugging boxes 
down to the post office and mailing 
them." 

Chris Drumm Books prints small, 
attractive and inexpensive booklets un- 
like most anything else in the field. 
R.A. Lafferty, J.T. McIntosh, John Sladek, 
and Richard Wilson have been featured 
authors to date. 

R.A. Lafferty fans should rejoice. 
Corroborree Press was founded to pub- 
lish Lafferty's many uncollected stories 
and unpublished novels. So far, Cor- 
roborree has brought out five Lafferty 
works, with plans for several more. 

Maclay & Associates have received 
a good deal of acclaim for their fine 
Masques and Masques II collections. 
Masques, which included "Nightcrawlers," 
a superb Robert McCammon stoiy that 
later became a Twilight Zone episode, is 
now out of print, but Masques II, 
which contains an original Stephen King 
story "Popsy," together with several other 


fine tales, is still available. Maclay has 
also published Nukes, a collection of 
F four post-holocaust novellas; Haunted 
Castles, the collected gothic fiction of 
Ray Russell; and Logan: A Trilogy, by 
William F. Nolan. 

Phantasia specializes in lavishly 
produced science fiction titles for the 
most part. Featured authors include the 
likes of C.J. Cherryh, Harlan Ellison, 
Philip Jose Farmer, and Alan Dean Foster. 

Starmont House primarily publish- 
es non-fiction author studies, bibliogra- 
phies and the like, along with a few re- 
prints of older fiction. Starmont also 
probably holds a record of some sort 
for the most books about Stephen King 
in print, with seven at last count. 

Steeldragon Press, edited by Min- 
neapolis fantasy writers Will Shetterly 
and Emma Bull, is a new press that's 
fast establishing a name for itself. Initial 
efforts have spotlighted Steven Brust, 
Larry Niven, and Jane Yolen. 

Underwood /Miller is a well- 
established and highly respected pub- 
lisher specializing in Jack Vance edi- 
tions. They've also brought out multi- 
ple titles by Robert Silverberg, Peter 
Straub, and Roger Zelazny, and huge 
collections by Robert Bloch and Philip 
K. Dick recently emerged as well. 


Now let's take a look at some of what 
the small press press field has to offer in 
the way of periodicals. 

Borderland is a slick dark fantasy 
magazine published in Canada. Past is- 
sues have featured the likes of Hugh B. 
Cave, Galad Elflandsson, and Jessica 
Salmonson. 

Castle Rock is a tabloid-style 
monthly devoted to Stephen King and 
put out by King's secretary, Stephanie 
I^eonard. Articles on every King-related 
subject imaginable fill these pages, Castle 
Rock is one of :wo publications listed 
here that are rrainly non-fiction, the 
other being Horrorstuck, a new bi- 
monthly which features columns by 
Thomas Monteleone, William Nolan, 
J.K. Potter, and Gene Wolfe, as well as 
myriad other articles and interviews on 
the dark fantasy field, Horrorstruck is 
highly recommended as a source of 
genre news and views. 

Robert Price's Cryptic Publications 
is most reknowned for Crypt of Cthul- 
hu, a publication focusing on Lovecraft 
and the Cthulhu Mythos, which recent- 
ly surpassed the fifty -issue mark. Cryp- 
tic Publications also publishes other 
periodicals, including Shudder Stories 
and Risque Stories, both of which fea- 
ture tales in the pulp tradition, often by 
vintage authors who are still actively 
typing out the terror. 

Eldritch Tales, self-described as be- 
ing "in the Weird Tales tradition," is an 
interesting digest-sized 'zine which re- 
cently adopted a quarterly publishing 
schedule thanks to the acquisition of a 
Macintosh desktop publishing system. 
Recent issues have featured the likes of 
Joe Lansdale, William Relling Jr., Steve 
Rasnic Tern, and William F. Wu. 

Fantasy Tales, one of two English 
representatives in our survey, is a sharp 
little 'zine which publishes top-notch 
fiction from authors on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Clive Barker, David Case, 
and Dennis Etchison are among those 
who've appeared recently in FT, with 
Etchison's story, "The Olympic Runner," 
later being chosen for The Year's Best 
Horror Stories. Ghosts & Scholars 
specializes in ghost stories in the tradi- 
tion of M.R. James, not to mention the 
occasional unearthed James fragment. 

Grue, a title which literally means 
"to shudder," is a newcomer to the field, 
having debuted in 1985. During its brief 
existence, Grue has maintained an ag- 
gressive publishing schedule, publishing 
six issues so far. Grue is a digest-sized 
publication, usually containing a nice 
cross-section of new writers and known 
names, such as Kevin Anderson, Ramsey 
Campbell, Janet Fox, and Thomas 
Ligotti. 2 A.M. is another promising 
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newcomer in the field. Five issues have track record that would be impressive authors such as Brian Lumley, Gerald 
appeared so far, featuring talented new on any distribution level — an amazing Page, Jessica Salmonson, Darrell Schweit- 
writers in the field and a regular book seventy-three issues published to date. zer, and Peter Tremayne. Ganley also 
review column by J.N. IVilliamson. It publishes a wide range of fiction, publishes books, specializing in Lumley 
Dave Silvas The Horror Show is a covering the entire gamut of the genre. titles such as The Compleat Crow and 
perfect example of a srr all press striv- The publishers of Space & Time have Ship of Dreams. And let's not forget the 
ing to improve with ecich new issue. also brought out some interesting trade latest incarnation of Weird Tales itself. 
From meager beginnings in 1983, The paperbacks, including The Wall by lovingly assembled by George Scithers, 
Horror Show has gradually gone on to Ardath Mayhar, Bringing Down The John Betancourt, and Darrell Schweitzer 
become a powerhouse in the field. In Moon^ a fine collection edited by Jani of Owlswick Press, all of Philadelphia, 
fact, it has been receiving fairly wide- Anderson, and The Spy Who Drank Stuart David Schiff's award-winning 

spread national distribution of late, a ma- Blood by publisher Gordon Linzner. Whispers Press is another well-estab- 

jor accomplishment for a small press. A bizarre little Wisconsin press, T/ie lished press, having introduced double 

Recent issues have featcred artist J.K. Strange Company, publishes Etchings issue #23/24 of Whispers at the 1987 
Potter, authors Dean Ko ontz, Joe Lans- & Odysseys, a large-sized 'zine "dedicat- World Fantasy Convention. Robert Wein- 
dale, and Robert McCammon, and sev- ed to the memory of Weird Tales" and berg gives the following recommenda- 
eral promising new writi^rs. featuring some beautiful four-color covers. tion; "Whispers is as good a magazine 

Last but not least, we'll list a few Published on a more-or-less biannual as there is being published at any distri- 
small presses that publish both books schedule, the winter issues are devoted bution level in the field. It's an example 
and periodicals. to new Cthulhu Mythos fiction, while of how well small press publishing can 

Bill Munster's Pootsteps magazine summer issues take a scholarly look at be done." 
has gone through sevei'al changes in noted Weird Tales authors. The Strange Schiff has also published limited 

format, from large size to digest size Company also publishes an occasional edition hardcovers by Robert Bloch, Fritz 
and then back again, but the quality book; recent titles include The Devil Ixiber, and F. Paul Wilson, among others, 
has done nothing but improve with each Made Me Do It by Paul Dale Ander- Whew! That concludes our small 

new issue. In addition, 1-ootsteps Press son. Damnations, a collection edited by press survey. We've only dug a little 
recently undertook chapbook publish- Ron Leming, and Gothic Bouquet by ways, but hopefully it's been far enough 
ing and so far has brouglit out three at- Dennis Roidt. to arouse your interest, 

tractive books — Medusa and Slow by W. Paul Ganley has been publish- The literary gems of the small press 

Ramsey Campbell and Splatter! by ing Weirdbook since 1968 and recently await you. And you don't need a map 
Douglas Winter. released issue #23. Weirdbook encom- and shovel to find this treasure, just 

Space & Time has established a passes both horror and fantasy, featuring envelopes and stamps. ■ 
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Screen 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

Wiederhorn tries to carry on brave- 
ly, and there are, indeed, some bright 
moments. (One is the living dead suck- 
ing the brains out of fluffy little poo- 
dles and budgies in a pet shop, much to 
the disgust of watching officialdom; the 
other is a Buster Keatonesque emergence 
of a corpse from the grave routine where- 
in: 1) the first bony hand clawing from 
the moldy earth gets stepped on by a 
passerby; 2) the second bony hand claw- 
ing forth manages to jerk back just in 
time to avoid being stepped on by a sec- 
ond passerby; and 3) the ghastly skull 
then pushes through the graveyard earth 
only to be uncermoniously and ignom- 
inously shoved back into it by the heed- 
less foot of yet another passerby.) But 
though Wiederhorn throws in more liv- 
ing dead than the first film ever had, 
they are nowhere near as wittily made 
up, and they rarely have much more to 
do than mill around. Though he is for- 
tunate in having James Karen arcvtmd to 
do a reprise as a dealer in the dead who 
gets out of his depth. (This time he is 
an actual grave robber, which you 
would think would give him a lot more 
to work with, but doesn't, though Karen 
does have some fun at the beginning 
delineating a straitlaced necrophiliac 
whose eye gleams roughishly, if a bit 
repressedly, at the sight of a shapely, 
maggoty hip.) 

But Wiederhorn doesn't come up 
with any basic new directions for any- 
body to go in, and the essential gags are 
not merely repeated, they are lessened, 
sometimes even thrown away. Literally 


SOME ENSEMBLE REQUIRED: Cloyingly 
sweet cast of 'batteries'. 



thrown away in the case of the Tar- 
man's reprise scene (he gives one roar 
and gurgle and is immediately dropped 
plop out of sight). This last may be the 
giveaway that the producers who econ- 
omized by firing O'Bannon continued 
to economize throughout this unfortu- 
nate sequel and thus took away any 
chance the poor devil they slapped in as 
a replacement might have had to ex- 
pand on, or at least gloss over, his 
limited imaginings. 

E.T. Go Home 

I most fervently hope, but am sure it's 
probably too good to be true, that 
*batteries not included will be such a 
dismal flop that it will at last bring to a 
halt the endless parade of drearily cute 
extraterrestrials Steven Spielberg has 
been heaving at us from outer space for 
more years than I care to recall. 

If the reaction of the audience I 
saw it with is any indication, the damn 
thing should lose him a bundle, even 
with cassette sales. The adults were 
bored out of their skulls when they 
were not actually pissed off (I was, of 
course, among the pissed off), and the 
kids' noise ranged from baffled inquiries 
to hostile whinings unless they could 
work up some sort of innocent, youth- 
ful game amongst themselves (such as 
sticking candy to various parts of the 
seats around them or whacking one an- 
other in parts that make great noises 
when struck) to pass the time until the 
damned thing was over. 

It is not just the fact that the Spiel- 
bergian creatures from Out There have 
been so mercilessly and nauseatingly 
darling which sends me into these dis- 
proportionate rages about his stuff; that 
is only part of the formula. It is not 
even just that the people they encoun- 
ter, supposedly us, have been so crude- 
ly and contemptuously presented. The 
worst of it — the thing which causes me 
to snarl out there in the dark and write 
unkind comments such as this — is that 
all these stupid, puerile, cold-blooded 
movies have been presented to us in a 
way that indicates we are clearly ex- 
pected to believe that Spielberg's vision 
is not only charming and elfin — I think 
I could forgive Spielberg if he only 
wanted us to believe that the dreary 
lumps he's been master-minding are 
elfin — it's that he obviously wants us to 
think that these damned films of his are 
full of loving humanity! 

This fraudulent kindliness and 
compassion is particularly present in 
* batteries; indeed, to use the homely 
vernacular, it's thick enough to shovel. 
It's heaped, it's piled on every side, it's 
spread thickly over every character and 


set. Nobody ever says anything (or mimes 
it; one character, the Black, just gives 
out soulful looks) that isn't either "heart- 
breaking" or "real" or "moving." There 
isn't a visual imjige that isn't just packed 
with "feeling" oi' "understanding." 

The chief shovelers, Hume Cronyn 
and Jessica Tandy, are, admittedly, 
world-class experts at delineating The 
Old Tragic Couple, but here they are 
just old pros taking care of another in a 
long, long string; of assignments. What 
made me downright sad was to see Frank 
McRae put so much sincere effort into 
trying to actually' get some genuine com- 
passion into the racially insulting role 
of the Black. (Don't think ^batteries re- 
stricts its painfully embarrassing stereo- 
types to that om: ethic group. You folks 
of Spanish and Irish descent will find 
you're "understood and felt for" too, not 
to mention you l.ittle People Who Work 
in Crumby Places or you Poorly Educat- 
ed Construction Workers.) Other insulting 
cliches such as the Inner City Unmar- 
ried Pregnant Girl and the Misunder- 
stood and Starving Artist, among others, 
are acted more ajspropriately to the level 
of the script, which is to say, badly. 

Not satisfied with making a mock- 
ery of such varied misery, the ETs 
which Spielberg and his troglodytes 
send with unconscious contempt (I'm 
trying to be charitable) from outer 
space to solve these and a multitude of 
other superfically and insultingly pre- 
sented human tiagedies are, God save 
the mark, two itsy-bitsy, cute flying 
saucers with great big eyes which are 
ever coyly blinking, who have come to 
a Manhattan slum to breed even cuter, 
itsy-bitsier saucers. They are, of course 
(just like all the ETs which came before 
them), better than crumby, dirty, sweaty 
old humanity. 

That last is essential to the philoso- 
phy of this whcile depressing series of 
movies, from Close Encounters on, as is 
the notion that humanity is unable to 
help itself, since our species is suppos- 
edly too brutish and contemptible, and 
that we must have the help of cute little 
rascals from Out There — the ones who 
honestly and truly exist — if our lives 
are to have any meaning at all. 

These films really add up to a re- 
markable degeneration of the messianic 
notion, vfhen you come to think about 
it. If you let them get at you, they cer- 
tainly could be mightily effective down- 
ers, but don't let the damn things do it, 
dear readers, don't let the damn things 
do it. 

And, for viihat it's worth, your 
reviewer is profoundly grateful to be 
able to tell you that he doesn't believe 
in a one of them. ■ 
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Information and 
speculations on fantastic 
film and television. 

The new original-for-syndication ver- 
sion of The Twilight Zone TV series (or 
"TZ3") is well on its way. Filming is 
scheduled to begin in Toronto in April 
or May on thirty new half-hour epi- 
sodes, which will air once a week be- 
ginning this fall. By the Fall of 1989, 
the CBS network episodes will be add- 
ed to the syndication package. Orig- 
! inally one hour long and made up of 
several segments of vairying length, 
the network episodes will be edited and 
rearranged into the half hour length 
of new episodes. Writers for the new 
show include Harlan Ellison, J. Michael 
Straczynski (the syndicated series' story 
editor), Michael Cassult, and Alan 
Brennert. 

Despite their mostly mediocre quality, 
i Paramount's two origin al-for-syndica- 
[ tion series — Star Trek: The Next Gener- 
. ation and Friday the 13th — have done 
I quite well in the ratings. Star Trek: The 
\ Next Generation started out as one of 
the top five shows in syndication, and 
while it hasn't been able to maintain 
that level of success, it has consistently 
been among the top fifteen. And both 
shows have garnered significantly higher 
ratings than whatever had previously 
been in their respective time slots. (Rat- 
ings for syndicated proj^ramming are 
generated similarly to those for network 
programs. The ratings from within each 
of a large number of load markets are 
compiled and a national rating is com- 
puted by applying a formula that com- 
pensates for market size.) 

The fact that these shows have im- 
proved the ratings for th(! stations car- 


rying them really isn't too surprising. 
The ninety-seventh rerun of Bonanza or 
M*A*S*H will only do so well. But Star 
Trek: The Next Generation and Friday 
the 13th have done even better than ex- 
pected. So well, in fact, that Paramount 
has renewed both shows for an addi- 
tional twenty-six episodes each. 

The very positive response to these 
shows has also spawned a slew of other 
original-for-syndication fantasy series, 
including War of the Worlds, based 
loosely on the H.G. Wells novel, com- 
ing from Paramount; and Freddy's 
Nightmares, based on the Nightmare 
on Elm Street movies, from Lorimar. 
An upcoming issue of Twilight Zone 
Magazine will feature an in-depth look 
at all of these series. 

Captain Power and the Soldiers of the 
Future, the live-action 'interactive' 


science fiction series, is in trouble. In 
general. Captain Power is better than 
Star Trek: The Next Generation, espe- 
cially when you consider its vastly more 
limited budget and the fact that the 
show has only thirty minutes to tell a 
story instead of an hour. But because of 
the series' unfortunate name and the 
fact that it's financed by a toy company, 
Mattel, the series has been placed in 
early Saturday and Sunday morning time 
slots in most markets. 

The show has been receiving fairly 
good ratings, and the response among 
science fiction fans who've actually got- 
ten up early and watched (or video- 
taped it for viewing at a more civilized 
hour) has been very positive. But not 
enough people are watching. And it 
hasn't helped that Mattel has been under- 
going severe financial difficulties, with 
massive layoffs and a general reorgani- 
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zation taking place. Despite the fact 
that the Captain Power toys were 
among the Christmas season's top sellers, 
Mattel is considering not funding the 
production of the series' second season. 

If you enjoy the show, write to 
your local station and let them know. 
And write to Mattel. Tell them. If you 
haven't watched the show, do so. You'll 
probably enjoy it. And if you do, write. 
Let's try and keep a good science^fiction 
show on the air. 

According to an item in the Los Angeles 
Times, Cannon Films is preparing 
Masters of the Universe 11, a sequel to 
its live-action feature based on the He- 
Man and the Masters of the Universe 
cartoon series. Dolph Lundgren will not 
be returning in the role of He-Man. 
Some other muscle-builder will be tak- 
ing his place. In this one, He-Man re- 
turns to our dimension and our planet 
disguised as the quarterback of a foot- 
ball team. I can hardly wait. 

Speaking of hardly waiting, there' ve been 
a lot of science fiction, fantasy, and 
horror films announced for release dur- 
ing the remainder of 1988. A few of 
them might even be good. My opinion 
of that likelihood follows each listing. 
The list includes: 

Eighteen Again from New World. 
George Burns stars in this year's cliche 
plot— an older man changes minds/ 
bodies with a younger man. In this one, 
Burns switches with his collegiate grand- 
son. Prospects moderate. 

Beetle Juice from Warner Bros. 
Reminiscent of a particular episode of 
Amazing Stories, this film is directed by 
Tim Burton the director (although more 
of a traffic cop) on Pee-Wee's Big Ad- 
venture. The story is of two new ghosts 
who just want to haunt their house but 
can't get rid of the incredibly annoying 
people who've moved in since their 
deaths. So they go to an expert for 
help. The remarkable special effects are 


by Robert Short, who did Splash and 
Cocoon, among others. Prospects fairly 
good. 

Big from 20th Century-Fox. Not 
exactly the same plot as Eighteen 
Again. A little boy wishes to be a big 
boy and wakes up as Tom Hanks. But 
with a little boy inside. Penny Marshall 
directs. Prospects moderate. 

Childsplay from MGM/UA. Tom 
Holland reunites with his Fright Night 
star, Chris Sarandon, in this tale of a 
man who comes back to life, to the ter- 
ror and distress of his family. Holland 
writes and directs. Prospects moderate 
to good. 

Critters II from New Line. Amaz- 
ing Stories story editor Mick Garria 
(also responsible for the story on 
* batteries not included) directs this se- 
quel to that tasteful triumph. Critters. 
Prospects poor. 

Dark Tower from Spectrafilm. Not 
based on the Stephen King series, this 
science fiction disaster film is about an 
office tower attacked by an unseen force. 
The cast includes Kevin McCarthy, Jenny 
Agutter, Michael Moriarity, and Carol 
Lynley. Prospects poor. 

Dead Heat from New World. Joe 
Piscopo's a cop. Treat Williams is his 
partner. Only Williams has been mur- 
dered. He's come back to life to help 
catch his murderers. Vincent Price and 
Darren McGavin co-star. Prospects mod- 
erate to poor. 

Dracula's Widow from De Lauren- 
tiis. Emmanuelle's Sylvia Kristel stars. 
What more need be said? Prospects poor. 

Earth Girls Are Easy from De 
Laurentiis. Jeff Goldblum and Geena 
Davis star in this science fiction comedy 
musical(!) Prospects probably poor but 
You Never Know. 

The Fly II: The Insect Awakens 
from 20th Century- Fox. Special Effects 
expert Chris Wales directs this sequel to 
the Goldblum/Davis remake. Prospects 
moderate to poor. 

Fright Night Part 2 from New Cen- 


tury/Vista. Tommy Lee Wallace, the 
director who removed all the intelli- 
gence from Nigel Kneale's script for 
Halloween III, directs. Roddy 
McDowell and William Ragsdale re- 
turn. Chris Sarandon, as the Vampire, 
doesn't. Prospects poor. 

Land Beyond Time from Universal. 
Steven Spielberg and George Lucas pro- 
duce this anim.Jted feature from Don 
Bluth and his ariimation team [Secret of 
Nimh and An American Tail). Set in a 
prehistoric land that time forgot. Pros- 
pects good. 

My Stepmother Is an Alien from 
Weintraub Entertainment. Jerry Wein- 
traub is one ot the top producers in 
Hollywood. He recently set up his own 
mini-major studio. And one of his first 
projects is this preposterous-sounding 
science fiction comedy. Richard Benja- 
min directs Kim Basinger and Dan 
Aykroyd. Prospects good. 

The Nest from Concorde. Man- 
eating cockroaches. Prospects yucky. 

Nightfall from Concorde. Based on 
Isaac Asimov's short story about a 
world of constant daylight. Stars David 
Birney and Sarah Douglas. Prospects 
moderate to poor. 

Poltergeist III from MGM/UA. 
They're back. Again. Prospects poor. 

Short Circuit II from Tri-Star. Fish- 
er Stevens, the malaprop second ba- 
nana scientist from the original film, 
returns to keep Number Five alive. 
Prospects modeiate. 

Vampire's Kiss from Tri-Star. Jen- 
nifer Beals stars along with Nicholas 
Cage and Maria Conchita Alonso in 
this tale of a svYeet young vampire on 
the town in New York. Prospects 
moderate. 

V7ce Versa from Columbia. See 
Eighteen Again for the basic plot. This 
one stars Judge Reinhold and Swoosie 
Kurtz. Prospects moderate. 

Who Framed Roger Babbitt? from 
Buena Vista. Based on the novel Who 
Censored Roger Rabbitt?, this oft- 
delayed combination animation and 
live-action mystery tells of a private 
eye's search for the truth in a world 
where the line between people and car- 
toons is, to say the least, blurred. 
Robert Zemeckis [Back to the Future) 
directs. Prospects good. 

And finally. . . 

Willow from MGM/UA. George 
Lucas produced and wrote the story, a 
fantasy tale of a mythic adventure, com- 
plete with creatures, sidekicks, villains, 
and unspeakable things. Ron Howard 
[Cocoon) directs. Effects by ILM (too 
bad, since they'ie nowhere as good as 
they used to bel. Prospects good. [See 
our preview in the next issue. — Ed.] ■ 
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Classifieds 


TZ Classifieds bring results! Reaching nearly 350,000 readers,* they’re one of the magazine world’s biggest bargains. 
The cost, payable in advance, is $2.00 per word ($2.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED). There is a tv/enty-word minimum; 
phone numbers with area codes count as one word. (No discounts are applicable.) Please send yotr ad copy, with pay- 
ment, to: Twiiight Zone Magazine, Att’n.: Belinda Davila, Classified Ad Dept., 800 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 
Deadline for the Aug. 1988 issue is Aprii 1, 1988; for the Oct. 1988 issue, it’s June 1, 1988. 

‘Globe Research Subscriber Survey, 1987 


BOOKS/MAG AZINES/CATAIjOGS 

FREE OCCULT CATALOG! 270 pages! Over 
10,000 books, jewelry, herbs, oils, candles, reli- 
gious goods, metaphysical supplies. Internation- 
al, 8050-A Webb, North Hollywood, CA 91605. 


WORLD’S LARGEST OCCULT, Mystic arts, 
Witchcraft, Voodoo. 7000 curios, gifts, books. 3 
fascinating 1988 catalogs, $1.00. By airmail, 
$2.00, Worldwide Curio House, Box 17095T, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55417 


COMING UP 

s 

Do Angels really exist? Find out in ANGEL FIRE 
An exciting preview of the unearthly new novel by 
ANDREW GREELEY 

Beyond THE SERPENT AND THE RAINBOW: 

A revealing conversation with 

WADE DAVIS 

The Harvard scientist whose theories on zombies inspired 
the recent Wes Craven film, discusses his latest discoveries 
in the Amazon. 

"Forget all you know— or think you know. ..." 

A special color preview on the making of WILLOW 
An inside look at GEORGE LUCAS's major new epic of 
high fantasy, including an interview with WILLOW director 
RON HOWARD (Cocoon, Splash) 


all in the August 1988 issue of 
The 



Magazine 


On sale May 24. 


PLUS in every issue of The Twilight Zone, youll find 
insightful columns, intriguing departments, and over thirty 
thousand words of the best new fiction by the finest 
writers working today. 


TV GUIDES 19!>1-1988 Catalogues $1.50. 
Movie and TV photos, magazines, posters, and 
paperbacks. Dark Shadows, Monkees, James 
Bond, Avengers, U.N.C.L.E., Charlie’s Angels, 
Equalizer, Prisonei, Playboys, etc. Catalogue 
$1.50. Howard Rogofsky, Box 107-Z, Glen Oaks, 
NY 11004. 

EXPERIENCE AN INTIMATE AND FIRST PER- 
SON ENCOUNTER WITH THE TRUE PER- 
SONIFICATION OF DEATHI Direct communica- 
tions with the "Angel of Death” himself! A new 
book from WESTSATE PRESS, 8 Bernstein 
Blvd., Center Moriches, New York 11934. Spe- 
cial prerelease prce $8.95 ppdl This is not 
fiction! 

SCIENCE FICTION CATALOG: Toys, books, 
models, tapes, posters, scripts, props, records, 
miniatures, photos, blueprints, patches, jewelry, 
and much more. Our huge catalog covers Dr. 
Wtio, Lost ip Spacs, Star Trek: Next Generation 
(plus series and movies). Star Wars, Blake's 
Seven, Avengers, Man from Uncle, Airwolf, 
Galactica, Outer Limits, Twilight Zone, 1999, 
other British shows, etc. $1.00 postpaid. STAR 
TECH, PO Box 456TZ, Dunlap, TN 37327 

SERVICES 

WITCHCRAFT Harness its Powers. Gavin and 
Yvonne will teach you how. Box 1502-TZ, New 
Bern, NC 28560. 

YOUR PERSON/tL ASTROLOGICAL PRO- 
FILE: send SASE with $2.00, date, place, and 
time of birth to: A(|uarius Ltd., P.O. Box 080004, 
S.I., NY 10308-000 9 

EFFECTIVE SPELL CASTING Love, money, 
success is yours! Defeat your enemies! Suc- 
cessful spell casting depends upon your ability 
to project a powerful thought form with the use 
of simple, proven rituals. New tape combines an- 
cient techniques with today’s creative visualiza- 
tion methods. It reeilly worte! Guaranteed $13.95. 
Esoterica 11(Z) Grand, Wanwick, NY 10990 

VIDEOS 


1,000,000 SCI-FlfHORROR VIDEOMOVIESf 
SOUNDTRACKS! Video catalogue:— $1.00. 
Adult — $1.00. Soundtracks — $1.00. Posters— $1.00. 
RTS/TZ38, Box 1829, Novato, California 94948. 

MOVIE OR TV SERIES THE VISITOHS: any- 
one made VCR Movies of them? Write: J. 
Jones, Box 643, Jackson, NH 03846 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1960’S TOYS WANTED! especially all TV & charac- 
ter toys, models, games, etc.! Toy Scout, Box 268, 
Seville, OH 44273 i216) 769-2523 
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! HEARSE TO YOU 

The silver hearse is a 1968 
Cadillac, cleverly modified 
to transport eight curious 
passengers at twenty-five 
bucks a body ... in place 
of one real dead one. 

Climb in. The tour is 
about to begin. 

Grave Line Tours is a 
different way of seeing 
Hollywood. Instead of 
wheeling past a bunch oJ' 
movie stars' walled-off 
houses, tour guide Greg 
Smith offers a two-and-a- 
half-hour look at the death 
styles of the rich and 
famous. 

Along the way. Smith 
points out where some of 
Tinseltown's most infamous 
murderers and suicides hap- 
pened, celebrated cemetery 
plots, and places where the 
stars dropped dead, 
i Here is part of Grave 
{ Line's itinerary as the corn- 
i pany describes it in their 
I own inimitable way: 
j "George 'Superman' 
j Reeves — Home where he 
I shot a speeding bullet into 
I his head. 

I "Peter Lorre— The apart- 
i ment building where his 
I maid found him dead. 

I "Janis Joplin— The motel 
room where she overdosed 
on heroin. 

"Freddie Prinz — Where 
Chico met the Man, via a 
gunshot to the head. 

"Hollywood Memorial 
Park— The resting place for 
dozens of stars." 

"There are eighty loca- 
tions we go by," Smith said. 
"We lake people by the 
place where the Tin Man's 
heart stopped (where actor 


of Oz died of a heart 
attack). 

"A lot of people are sur- 
prised to see the apartment 
where Dracula (Bela Lugosi) 
died, because it's such 
a dump." 

Smith, twenty-seven, is a 
former paramedic — a job 
that taught him there is 
nothing like a car wreck to 
attract a crowd. He began 
to devise a tour that would 
be as intriguing as an auto 
accident. But educational, 
too. 

"I took some of the other 
tours, and they were very 


just made stuff up." 

Smith determined he 
would document his tour by 
digging through death cer- 
tificates and haunting 
cemeteries to seek out those 
resting places where the 
once-envied rest in style. 

"Curly's (Curly of The 
Three Stooges) was the first 
grave 1 found," Smith said. 

"1 thought, here he is, my 
hero, six feet under the 
ground. But he's still 
my hero." 

Smith's Grave Line Tours 
(P.O. Box 931694, Holly- 
wood, California 90093) be- 


and low-ways of Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills last Hal- 
loween. This summer, he 
expects to expand the tour 
service to include another 
hearse or two and a gift 
shop. 

What does he plan to sell 
in such a gift shop? Why, 
copies of celebrity death cer- 
tificates, of course. Just the 
thing to take back from 
your vacation. 

"My Folks Went to Holly- 
wood . . . And All I Got 
Was This Lousy Death Cer- 
tificate . . 

— Ron Wolfe 
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painless) and permanent al- 
ternative for vamps and 
vampettes. The Vampire Tat- 
too; two tiny bite marks on 
the neck, so small, yet so 
recognizable. 

"1 get into high concept, 
minimalist tattoos because 
they are stylish without be- 
ing overbearing" comments 
Webb. "Two dots on the 
neck says it all. You can 
v*ear them to the opera as 
well as the bowling alley." 


Aside from the seven books 
he has written about flesh 
etching, which include Push- 
ing Ink and Tattooed Wom- 
en, Webb performs and 
documents the ritualistic as- 
pect of tattooing on several 
levels. His latest venture. 
Tattoo Vampire, is a sixty- 
minute video opus of his tat- 
too performances chock-full 
of amusing and grizzly vig- 
nettes, and glamorous necks 
he has bitten, sucked, and 
tattooed in front of gaping 
audiences. It's good, weird 
fun for anyone who's not 
conservative or squeamish, 
and available on VHS 
through mail order only. 

"Tattooing as a form of 
theatre started hundreds of 
years ago with tribal initia- 
tions and rituals of magic," 
says Webb. "I decided to 
carry on that tradition on 
Halloween night at the Hellfire 
Club in New York." Since 
then, Webb's Vampire Tattoo 
performance has become a 
late night treat on many a 
rock club stage in Manhat- 
tan, Amsterdam, London, 
and Berlin. 

For a copy of Tattoo Vam- 
pire, starring Annie Sprin- 
kle, Marc "low Stevens, 
Veronica Vera, Johnny Win- 
ter, and many more, send 
check or money order for 
$32.50 (includes postage) to: 
Tripod Enterprises Ini'!., 
106Vi Lexington Ave., Box 
216, New York, N.Y. 
10016-8928. Real tattoos by 
Webb are available by ap- 
pointment. Call (203) 
732-4571 or write: Spider 
Webb Studio, 220 Main St., 
Derby, Connecticut, 

06418. 

—Kitty Redone 


TATTOO VAMPIRE 


DAfvlNATION 

GAMES 


Vampires are chic and sexy, 
but their bites are a pain in 
the neck. Imagine, having to 
donate gallons of blood plus 
an eternity of sleepless 
nights — all for a couple of 
trendy gashes that eventual- 
ly disappear. Five years ago. 
Spider Webb, world re- 
nowned tattooist, author, 
and performance artist, in- 
vented a -painless (well, almost 


Streel killings and fiery 
damnation, mental break- 
down, psychoanalysis, and 
mind-numbing television: 
What is this? A list of the 
year's nastiest horror novels? 

No, these are board 
games to play for fun. 

If you haven't played 
board games lately — haven't 
snapped a spinner since 
those long-gone, innocent 
childhood afternoons of 
Candyland and Chutes and 
Ladders — be advised things 
have taken an odd turn in 
the game business since 
then. 

Here are some of the 
newest games on the market 
now or soon to be. Roll the 
dice, draw the cards. It's 
your move: 

The Subway Vigilante. 
Each player starts the game 
with a gun and six bullets, 
the object is to survive a 
subway ride from Brooklyn 
to tht Bronx. 

Holy Wars. Played on a 
cross-shaped board, the ob- 
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The 

OTHER 

SIDE 



ject of this one is to be tlie 
first TV evangelist to rake in 
a hundred million. Other- 
wise, you fall into the 
flames. 

Mid-Life Crisis. The play- 
er who is "it" attempts to 
fend off a bunch of emo- 
tional, marital, and financial 
problems, while the othei- 
players do what they can to 
make things worse. 

Therapy: The Game. 

Losers at Mid-Life Crisis 
might need a round of 
Therapy afterward. The 
player who is designated 
"Therapist" gets to ask all 
sorts of uncomfortable ques- 
tions of the other players, 
such as; "Tell me . . . which 
player do you think would 
be most likely to sneak into 
a movie without paying?" 

Oh, for just a simple 
game, you say. Don't they 
make any nice, easy uncom- 
plicated games anymore? 

Sure they do, and here it 
is: Moron Trivia. 

The questions are printed 
on cards about the size ol' 
Trivia] Pursuit cards. But in 
place of those tough ques- 
tions about foreign seaports 


and baseball batting aver- 
ages, the questions in Moron 
Trivia read like this: "How 
were Harpo and Chico relat- 
ed to Groucho Marx?" 

Uh . . . checkers, 
anybody? 

— Ron Wolfe 

GHOST WRITER 

There's a sweet, matronly 
look to Kathryn Tucker 
Windham's face, all grand- 
motherly and comforting. 
Her wardrobe tends toward 
tweed and sensible shoes. 
Her wild shock of hair is 
snowy white and her amia- 
ble face is accented with 
round, steel-rimmed glasses. 

Though she sports the de- 
meanor of a country school- 
marm, Mrs. Windham is a 
reporter and author. A na- 
tive and life-long resident of 
Selma, Alabama, Mrs. 
Windham writes about the 
South: superstitions, recipes 
and, her favorite subject . . . 
ghosts. 

To date, she's published 
over half a dozen volumes 
of Southern ghost stories 
with a collaborator — titles 


like 13 Georgia Ghosts and 
Jeffrey and Jeffrey In- 
troduces 13 More Southern 
Ghosts. Her co-author, 

Jeffrey, provides invaluable 
expertise on the subject. 

He is, himself, a ghost. 

"I don't know why Jeffrey 
came to live in our house," 
Mrs. Windham says. "He 
just came. I first became 
aware of his presence in Oc- 
tober, 1966, when I heard 
heavy footsteps, doors slam- 
ming. When I investigated, 
nobody was there. A few 
days later, my daughter and 
I were at home alone. We 
heard those same heavy 
footsteps. Our cat Horn- 
blower gave a rather star- 
tling manifestation of being # 
frightened; he jumped out 
of the rocking chair and 
arched his back." 

Having her own private 
ghost spurred Mrs. Wind- 
ham to begin researching 
the ghostlore that permeates 
the South. Her job as a 
newspaper reporter was a 
perfect vehicle for her fasci- 
nation with the world of the 
paranormal. 

"I've always been interested 
in ghost stories," she says, 

"but I never did any serious 
writing on the subject until 
Jeffrey came. He prodded 
me into it. I think that's his 
purpose. Of course, I spend 
a lot of time on projects 
other than ghost stories. 

That's when he becomes 
very active in the house, as 
though he's saying, 'Get on 
back to your ghost tales.' " 

Getting back to her ghost 
tales is never very difficult 
for Mrs. Windham; she 
makes a hundred-and-fifty 
appearances a year as a sto- 


ryteller. After each session, 
someone in the audience 
will share a ghost tale with 
her. And when she hears 
one, she's tireless in re- 
searching whatever facts 
may lie behind it. She says 
proudly, "Alabama schools 
use my ghost stories as a 
supplement to teaching Ala- 
bama history." 

Kathryn Windham is 
devoted to the ghost story 
but she doesn't like to scare 
people with them. "I'm in- 
terested in them strictly as a 
matter of folklore, as a way 



of preserving our tradition 
and heritage and encourage- 


ing the preservation of fami- 
ly tales. I think when I tell 
stories it stirs something in 
people and makes them 
want to go home and tell 
some of their own. I never 
made any money to speak 
of with the books. I just 
like a good story." 

And so, presumably, does 
Jeffrey. 

— Frank Thomson 
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BEAT THE DEVIL 


M illennium watchers' casebook: A Chicago area subur- 
ban high school has officially banned the worship 
of Satan. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has, in response, 
threatened to sue the school. 

Last fall, the revised edition of the Homewood- 
Flossmoor Parent-Student Handbook plainly stated that stu- 
dents now face suspension for "occult or occult-related ac- 
tivities," an offense in the same category as "violation of 
school smoking rules" and "defiance of faculty authority." 
Since "occult" activities could include wearing a crystal or 
reading a horoscope, director of student services Karen Re- 
zny specified that school administrators meant to stop devil 
worship during class hours: no talking during tests, no run- 
ning in the halls, no invoking the spirit of the Prince of 
Darkness . . . 

Is it a valid worry? Is Homewood-Flossmoor High the 
center of an affluent suburban Satan cult? Not according to 
seniors interviewed. "I haven't seen any kids carving upside- 
down crosses in their arms," scoffed student Jonathon Roth- 
berg. "It's insignificant, totally." 

"Most kids are into expensive clothes and cars," added 
Erin Martin, "not devil worship." 

School Superintendent Edward Rachford admitted the 
policy is "pre-active rather than reactive." Still, officials cit- 
ed evidence for their concern. Not burned babies or gutted 
German Shepherds in the bleachers. One school board 
member saw what might have been the Mark of the Beast, 
"666," chalked on a sidewalk. And, on two lockers and a 
floor, staffers found scuffmarks resembling an "A in a cir- 
cle," allegedly a sign of Satanism (though it actually stands 


for "Anarchy"). Still, school officials insist the policy is 
serious. 

The ACLU thinks it's serious, too. "It is flatly uncon- 
stitutional," declared attorney Jane Whicher. "I can't imagine 
that any court would look at this and see that it has any 
merit." The organization has offered to defend any little de- 
mons suspended for challenging the ban. 

Judges probably don't need to worry: Homewood- 
Flossmoor students seem more levelheaded than their elders. 
"Our principal talked to everyone in i:he school about this," 
Jonathon Rothberg noted. "People just started laughing." 

Meanwhile, the shoe was on the other cloven hoof in Tipp 
City, Ohio, where the school board was accused, last (5c- 
tober, of promoting Satanism, and endangering the souls of 
the town's iimocent youth . . . 

Tipp City High's varsity teams are, it seems, nick- 
named "The Red Devils"; grinning, horned cartoon mascots 
have proudly- adorned yearbooks, dust covers, decals, and 
jackets since the early thirties. But last year, fundamen- 
talists attacked the half-century tradition, claiming the nick- 
name was at best offensive, and at worst, an approving 
signpost on the slippery thruway bypass to eternal dam- 
nation. 

After several weeks of serious consideration and public 
meetings, the local school board elected to risk keeping the 
mascot. 

And so, for those of you keeping score at home: 

Homewood-Flossmoor— 1; Tipp City— 1. 

The devil may care. 

—Mark Arnold 
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